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EMPEROR Akihjto of Japan 
spoke last night of his “deep sor- 
row and pain" over the suffer- 
ing of Allied prisoners held 
during the Second World Wfcr. 
Speaking at a state banquet at 
Buckingham Palace, the Em- 
peror sought a measure of rec- 
onciliation with veteran 
prisoners after hundreds of 
them turned their backs to Him 
and whistled “Colonel Bogey' 1 
as he travelled along The Mall 
at the start of a state visit 

The Emperor went as far as 
he could towards expressing 
regret for the treatment of pris- 
oners, but the inability of the 
Japanese head of state to offer 
the full apology demanded by 
the veterans meant protests 
are likely to continue through- 
out the week of his visit. 

“It truly saddens me that the 
relationship so nurtured be- 
tween our two countries should 
have been marred by the Sec- 
ond World War," said the Em- 
peror . 

“Our hearts are filled with 
deep sorrow and pain. All 
through our visit here, this 
thought w31 never leave our 
minds.” 

The Queen also referred to 
the pain of the conflict in the 
Second World War, but fol- 
lowed the Prime Minister in at- 
tempting to focus on. the need 
for reconciliation, and the valu- 
able trade links for the future 
between Britain and Japan. 

“While the memories of that 
time still cause pain today, they 
have also acted as a spar to 
reconciliation," she said. 

The unprecedented protest 
by the old soldiers in The Mail 
was staged to an accompani- 
ment of catcalls, boos and the 
whistling of . wartime anthem 
'‘Colonel Bogey”. 

One 83-year-old expressed 
his outrage about the Emper- 
or's visit Ijy burning a Japanese 
flag moments before the Queen 
and Emperor passed , in the 
Irish Stale Coach. 

Tony Blair’s spokesman said 
there was a great deal of sym- 
pathy and understanding from 
the Emperor at the depth of. 
feeling of the veteran POWs. 

They protested in service 
berets and medals as the Em- 
peror travelled to the palace for - 
his investiture with the Order of 
the Garter, an honour bestowed 
on his father and his grand- 
father. There were, shoots of “go 
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Paisley callsthe 
Queen ‘foolish* 


home" when the Emperor lat- 
er emerged from Westminster 
Abbey after faying a wreath, but 
No 10 said they had demon- 
strated with dignity. 

“I don't think it would be fair 
to expect him to say any thin g 
more. He is a constitutional 
monarch and like the Queen, he 
doesn't get involved in politics. 
We didn’t expect him to mak e 
an apology. Prime Minister 
[Ryu taro] Hashimoto's apolo- 
gy and the Emperor’s words 
have convinced the Prime Min- 
ister that they are sincere in 
their regrets,” said the No Ten 
spokesman. 

The veterans of the Japan- 
ese labour camps were protest- 
ing at the' refusal of the 
Japanese government to offer 
more compensation, and a fur- 
ther apology for their inhu- 
mane treatment But there were 
also civilian victims of the bru- 
tality. Sisters Elizabeth Pad- 
don and Diana Hallward, from 
Devizes, Wiltshire, whose father 
died shortly after being re- 
leased from three years’ Japan- 
ese captivity in the notorious 
Changijail in Singapore, waved 
a banner reading “The Garter 
is a sham”. 

Mrs Rackkm said: “My father 
came home to die. We escaped 
from Singapore but we lost 
everything and my mother got 
compensation of £48. 

“We feel very bitter about 
this. No way should he be giv- 
en the Garter. I am disgusted 
by Tbny Blair saying we should 
welcome him. It is all in the 
name of economics and trade.” 

Senior members of the Cab- 
inet, including Jack Straw, the 
Home Secretary, bowed their 
heads in greeting to the Em- 
peror on the platform for a 
march past in his honour on 
Horseguards Parade. 

The Queen told the Em- 
percr and Empress: “Ibope that 
you will cany away marry hap- 
py memories of your stay, and 
that they will last thro ugh all the 
seasons of the years ahead, 
come rain or shine - for Britain 
is no fair-weather friend.” 

The protesters had ignored 
an appeal by Mr Blair to give 
the Emperor a warm welcome 
but the Prime Minister spent 
the day limiting the diplomat- 
ic damage in a series of inter- 
views m which be emphasised 
the need for reconciliation. He 
said he wanted the rest of the 
visit to reflect Japan's cultural 
and economic links with 
Britain. 



Former PoW Jack Caplan, who worked on the infamous Kwai ra& bridge, bums th&Japanese flag during Emperor Akihko^ journey along the Mall yesterday Photograph: Paul Hackect 

From 200 throats, the voice of outrage 


THE BOOING started as the 
royal limo turned into The Mall 
at IZ46pm. The Queen, in glow- 
ing funk. waved graciously at the 
crowd. Beside her, Japan’s Em- 
peror AJdhitO looked for some- 
one to wave at but found only a 
line of elderly servicemen and 
tight-faced widows, some wear- 
ing their husbands’ campaign 
medals, swathed in white fcmnere 
reading “Prisoner of Japan 1941- 
45”. And from 200 throats came 
a raucous booting whose message 
no, amount of imperial spin- 
doctoring coaid misinterpret: 
the voice of outrage at the cru- 
elties visited on British soldiers 
and civilians in Japanese PoW 
camps in the last war. As state 
visits go, it wasn’t looking good 
As the second coach by, 
bearing the Duke of Edinburgh 
and the Empress Michlko, the 
boos redoubled. A cross-fire of 



John Walsh 


hatred flew across the Mail The 
Japanese looked rattled Prince 
Charles, in an open carriage, 
leaned forward and tried to 
small-talkTus Japanese co-ridets 
through the turbulence. The 
diplomats looked round for hos- 
tile faces and found only a wall 
of backs. Were they watching 
some rival attraction in Green 
Baric? No, they were showing 
contempt. They were mooning, 
fully dotted, at Hirohito's son. 

The Union Flag was osten- 
tatiously draped over the rail- 


ings while Rising Sun flags 
were in short supply, although 
the Mall was crammed with 
Japanese Londoners, many ap- 
parently marshalled by the 
Japanese Chamber of Com- 
merce and Industry. . . 

Major Phil Daniel of the Roy- 
al Artffle^ sported the BunnaStar 
in his cap but said he felt no ha- 
tred for the Japanese. *Tm sorry 
for those who were in prisoner erf 
war camps, but what more apol- 
ogy can they want from the Em- 
peror? lb go down on his knees 
before the Queen?” Major Daniel 
is part of the Burma Reconcilia- 
tion Group, who have cam- 
paigned for 20 years to smooth 
Anglo-Japanese relations. 

It would cut do ice with 
Pieter Schoe, a Dutchman hying 
in Whies, who was imprisoned, 
aged 16, when the Japanese in- 
vaded Java. “Every day there was 


hard labour, no food. We were 
beaten with sticks, bicycle drains, 
anything. My father was taken 
away in April 1941, to the oil- 
fields of Sumatra. He died of 
starvation in June 1944. 1 read 
it on a noticeboard a year later. 
It’s not the money that’s need- 
ed, it’s an apology." 

The Association of British 
Civilian Internees, Far East Re- 
gion take a different view. They 
daun the Government has failed 
to press for adequate compen- 
sation for its subjects -like Bar- 
bara Soweiby, who remembers 
the prison in Stanley, Hong 
Kong, where she went at five, to 
emerge five years later weighing 
two stone. Mis Soweiby can still 
bear the sound of the Japanese 
guard's srord dragging along the 
path. “And when you heard it, 
you stayed lying on the ground 
until the sound bad gone.” 


One of her brothers was hay- 
onetted, another blown up. Mrs 
Sowerby and her husband aren’t 
impressed with the apology so far 
tendered hy the Japanese. "It’s 
like sayingsonywhen you bump 
someone rathe Tube. "Ws should 


get proper compensation, be- 
cause at least money is tangible.” 

It was 130 when the crowd 
left the Mall. In Buckingham 
Palace the Emperor was getting 
ready to receive the Order of die 
Garter, shortly a ft er his lunch. 


THE Rev Ian Paisley yester- 
day included the Quern m the 
1st of targets be attacked at the 
opening news conference of 
the Belfast assembly .elections 
eanyaigacalBng fo emcji a rdr 
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Sexual healing / 

ALMOST everyorie'wfaohas 
had anything to. do with Via- 
gra, the new treatment for im- 
potence, has had. reason to 
smile about it -men of a cer- 
tain age. who have discov- 
ered they feel 20 again, their 
partners who have boasted of 
disco vering they were married 
to a sexual Ibizan, and doc-- 
tots who have acquired writ- 
ers’ cramp meeting demand 
for prescriptions. 3 


Indonesia fiasco could cost UK billions 


By Terry Maca/tscer 

. SOME of the United King- 
dom's best-known companies 
could lose contracts with In- 
donesia worth billions of 
pounds in the wake of the col- 
lapse of the Suharto regime. 

.British multinational com- 
panies sncii as BE KTZ and 
British Aerospace are waiting to 
see whether their connections 
with the Suhaito government will 
Jeopardise their investments. 


The new Indonesian govern- 
ment had put on hold a £225m 
deal with Thames Vfeler, od the 
grounds that contracts could 
have been awarded through 
nepotism. The eldest sot of the 
former president Suharto was 
dnero receive 20 per cent of prof- 
its, it emerged yesterday. 

The Department of Hade 
and Industry yesterday warned 
companies to proceed with 
“caution”. “We are aware that 
infrastructure projects are be- 


ing cancelled either because of 
the currency problem or be- 
cause of links with former pres- 
ident Suharto,” as official said 
BP has devoted more than 
$lbn (£600m) to building up its 
presence. The country’s first 
polythene plant, PT Pen!, is 51 
per cent owned by BP while 
Suharto’s eldest son Sigjl owns 
9 per cent. The company con- 
finned the links but could not 
comment on reports that Suhar- 
to's second son, Bambang. con- 


trolled the company which sup- 
plies half of Peru’s feedstock. 

Aspakeswoman said: “Oar in- 
vestments were all straightfor- 
ward commercial decisions. We 
have bad no contracts cancelled.” 

BAe sold 44 Hawk aircraft to 
the Suharto government and 
was hoping to deliver 16 more. 
A BAe spokesman said: “Ourm- 
votvement in Indonesia has al- 
ways been with the government 

and it is up to them how they deal 
with their internal affairs." 


RTZ has been involved in a 
copper and gold mining scheme 
handled through a company, 
Freeport McMoRan, owned 1 1 
per cent by KTZ. The Indonesia 
Human Rights Campaign claims 
stakes are held by the govern- 
ment and charitable founda- 
tions established by Mr Suharto. 
RTZ said it could not confirm 
other stakeholders were but did 
not “anticipate any problems”. 
Thames Whter’S deal, page 6 
- Early elections, page 12 
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Jean engineers grow their own denim 
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By Michael McCarthy 

Environment Correspondent 

BLUE cotton has been geneti- 
cally engineered by Mozsaxzto, 
an agricultural biotechnology 


The development, revealed 
at a Lrindoc seminar, is aimed 
at revolutionising ' the jeans 


market, worth more than $10bn 
annually in the US and more 
than £S0Qm in the UK. 

Monsanto’s scientists are 
understood to have transferred 
a gene from a plant with a blue 
flower - they will not say which 
one - into a cotton plant, pro- 
ducinga'bud’ flats bright Hue 
instead of white. 


“When I saw it, it blew my 
mind" said Carlos Joly. the com- 
pany's director of aistainab5ity for 
Europe. “It is the colour of the 
sky on a summer's day." 

Monsanto claims the natu- 
rally-coloured fibre could do 
away with the pollution caused 
by large amounts of toxic dye 
used in the manufacture of 


blue denim, often in the Ear 
East. The new cotton, the com- 
pany says, is scheduled to be 
commercially available in 2005. 

It has been grown in growth 
chambers and greenhouses in 
Monsanto’s research laborato- 
ries in St Louis, Missouri, and 
Davis, California, but has not yet 
undergone field trials. 
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If you sponsor Shomita, 



no one will have to 
sponsor her children 


Uate Shomtta is just six years aid and tha only Be she's knOKn Is 
one of hungoc; poverty and dbeasa. But by tha time she has chSdnan 
of har own. tfis could be a very Afferent story. 

It could be a stay about famffiaa, about viagars working together 
to earn their own living. About cHkfcen who can read and write and 
ftsuo a fcrture. About a cornmunfty that can inset the sfck and Is free 
from tetri diseases. And fftho future is to be 8ca ttts. it Is because you 
cam enough to sponsor a chfct 

in rstun, weH ksep you in touch etih regular reports from our Bald 
wcftere plus a ptatoffaph and messages from the ettd you sponsor. 

Please sponsor a chfld today. With yow help, we reafly can 
change the future. 

Ptesss quasar a cttUtodw. 

0 Pina sand na Mate abort sponsoring a cHU. or uH: OT4SB BW73. ' 

1 am Interested ki sponsoring to: 1600M 

O Africa Q] Ash □ Where there* greatest need. 

Cl 1 ■■‘t woasar a cMU turn, fed aadoxa a gift at 

□e2» □cum □so Osh De 

Mata ctaqdK/POs payabte to ACTUWAHl. and send to; ACnawUD. 

FRffi>0ST BS4868. Chard. Somereet W20 1BR. 

nhm Bjrfjjagsaasa . 
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Recycled p ap er made up 
41.4% of the raw m at eri a l for 
UK newspapers fn the 
ffe-st half of 1997. 


By David McKittrick 
Ireland correspondent 

THE QUEEN was included in 
the Rev Ian Paisley’s compre- 
hensive list of targets at the 
opening news conference of the 
Belfast assembly elections cam- 
paign yesterday when he criti- 
cised her and described her as 
“very foolish”. 

His remarks caused the 
gist skirmish of the campaign. 
The Ulster Unionists, led by 
David Trimble, immediately 
accused him of negativity and 
of “losing it more and more as 

every day passes”. The Alliance 
Party said he had “hit a new 
low”. 

Mr Paisley's comments may 
not go down well with his tra- 
ditional supporters, who are 
generally fiercely defensive of 
the Royal Fhrnily. The Demo- 
cratic Unionist party leader 
said that the Government was 
using the monarchy in support 
of the Good Friday agreement, 
which he opposes. 

“The Queen has no political 
voice, her voice is the voice of 
her masters and, of course, she 
has become the parrot. She is 
very foolish to do what die's do- 
ing and I don't think the peo- 
ple of Northern Ireland will take 
kindly to it,” he said. 

Buckingham Palace said the 
only comment the Queen had 
made was at the time of the 
agreement, when she said she 
shared delight about the accord. 

Mr Paisley's many targets 
yesterday included the media 
and prilling organisations which 

he accused of “colossal” de- 
ception: “You people carried 
out a coercion of the minds and 
hearts of the Ulster people,” he 
told reporters. “This campaign 
reeked of the same stench as 
came from Germany in the 
rise of fascism.” 

Saying he had been satisfied 
with the referendum result, he 


added: “The press reported 
that I was very miserable-look- 
ing. That’s an absolute lie. I was 
very happy.” 

He and other DUP mem- 
bers signalled a toning-down of 
the party's line, moving it away 
from the apocalyptic pre-ref- 
erendum warnings to a less 
unremittingly negative ap- 
. preach tailored for the assem- 
bly campaign. “We’re not 
wreckers, we’re savers,” he de- 
clared, saying they would work 
“constructively, peacefully, con- 
stitutionally and democratical- 
ly” within the assembly. 

Mr Trimble’s party last night 
- decided not to permit one of its 
MPs, Geoffrey Donaldson, who 
had been against the agree- 
ment, to stand in the assembly 
elections. Mr Donaldson, the 
party's youngest MP and often 
mentioned as a possible future 
leader, said he was “disap- 
pointed” but would accept the 
decision, winch was taken at a 
meeting of party officers. The 
nx3ve was seen as a sgn of grow- 
ing confidence among Trimble 
loyalists after the strong yes 
vote in the referendum. 

The parly leadership suf- 
fered a setback, however, when 
its South Antrim association 
picked an opponent of the 
agreement as one of its two as- 
sembly candidates. John 
Hunter, a barrister, has made 
no secret of his anti-accord 
stand. He said the selections 
Showed that democracy was 
alive and well within the party, 
adding that he had made his 
views absolutely dear to the se- 
lection meeting, with a large 
number of delegates obviously 
supporting them. 

Similar selection meetings 
are to take place all over North- 
ern Ireland in the next two 
weeks. Mr Trimble hopes to en- 
sure that as many as possible of 
those selected will back his 
pro-agreement line. 



Ian Paisley (right) may have upset supporters yesterday by calling the Queen a parrot Photograph: Pacemaker 

Ahern: end parade disputes 


IRISH Prime Minister Bertie Ahern 
tonight underscored the dangers of 
letting political parade dispates in the 
Northern Ireland undermine current 
moves towards peace. 

He said it would be “a terrible 
t ragedy” if the achievements of the past 
months were eroded by marching rows. 

Mr Ahem issued the warning as be 
met residents from nationalist areas of 
Northern Ireland seen as potential 
trouble flashpoints for the summertime 
season of marches by the Orange Order 
and other loyalist organizations. 

The Irish premier told representa- 


tives from Belfast’s Onnean Road and 
the Garvagby Road, in Portadown, Co 
Armagh, that compromise was essential 

The aim most be to avoid generat- 
ing new problems for the Northern 
Ireland peace deaL He said if the two 
sides could be persuaded to move from 
tfaefr present positions and agree to talk, 
process could be made on the most con- 
troversial of the scheduled marches. 

Mr Ahem reported: “I think it is en- 
tirety reasonable that there should be 
compromises. There are about a dozen 
co n t e nt io ns »rrar rhp< fit nf hmirfr wk 
that are really difficult 


“If there were compromise - a two- 
way process - we could make progress.” 

The Onnean and Garvagby roads 
residents' associations - who also met 
opposition leaders In Dublin today - 
{nessed Mr Ahem to take action to avoid 
trouble during the July marching 
season. They alleged the Orange Order 
was attemp tin g to be selective about who 
they met on the nationalist side. 

Garvagby Road spokesman Brendan 
MacCionnaith said they had appealed 
to the Irish government to ensure their 
communities would not be “subjected 
to farther abuse this year”. 


Leading 

Tory 

quits to 

help soh 

front bench team out of love for her 26- 
vear-old autistic son. . . 

The formidable former minister, 
tipped to rise to the top of Wmiani 

Hague’s new-look party, hasgivenup a 
place on the Conservative fironWxmch 
for a for more vital and demanding role 

~ Her son, Robin, has Asperger's Syn- 
drome, a form of autism that leaves suf- 
ferers with difficulties in interpreting 
social signals -generating deep incom- 
prehension and obsessive behaviour. 

Mrs Browning, 5 1, joins a succession 
of senior politicians who have given up 
important jobs to spend more time with 
their families. 

She decided Robin needed her most 
after his condition worsened, she sajd 
at the family home in her Tiverton and 
Honiton constituency in Devon. 

“There was a dilemma between my 
life as a politician and my duties as a 
mother - but mum won very quickly. 

“Robin has taken a step backwards. 
He has lost self-confidence and it was 
a matter of deciding whether it would 
take a matter of weeks to put him right 
or a longer period of love and close at- 
tention. 

“It was soon very dear that it was the . 

latter and also very clear that it could 
not go hand in hand with a busy Par- 
liamentary life. 

“One of my two roles had to take pri- 
macy. It was my love and loyalty to 
Robin, who in turn is deeply loving and 
loyal to me, that prompted this decision. 

“I want to be in a position to be able 
to give him the best chance to lead as 
independent and fulfilled a life as pos- 
sible” 

Unlike other forms of autism, As- 
perger’s does not shut its victims off from 
the outside world. Some sufferers can 
team patterns of behaviour to allow them 
to lead independent lives. But for As- 
perger’s sufferers like Robin, diagnosis 
has in the past often come at a late stage, 
bringing with it a raft of difficulties. 

Mis Browning, who held on to her 
reshaped seat last May with a slim ma- 
jority. has vowed to remain in Parliament 
as long as the electorate allows. 

She said: “I mean to remain an MP 
for as long as I am wanted by the peo- 
ple of my constituency. This is not the 
end of my life in politics by any means.” 

Features, page 16 
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ONE of the most difficult 
things to get to grips when 
you start to study the weath- 
er is something called the 
general circulation, defined 
in Atmosphere, Weather and 
Climate, by Roger Barry and 
Richard Charley, a key text 
for budding meteorologists, 
as large-scale patterns of 
wind and pressure that per- 
sist through! the year or re- 
cur seasonally. 

The primaiy engine for 
global circulation is the im- 
balance of solar radiation be- 
tween the equator and the 
poles. 

If that was all there was 
to it, the global circulation 
pattern would be fairly sim- 
ple: warm air at the equator 
would rise, travel north or 
south, and fall in a huge ver- 
tical “convection cell”, like 


the swirling eddies in an 
electric kettle full of water. 

However, Earth turns at 
speeds that vary from Omph 
at the poles, to nearly 
lOOOmph at the equator. 

A parcel of air travelling 
northward from the equator 
will therefore be given a 
westward “kick” - known as 
the Coriolis effect - from 
Earth’s rotation. 

One mode! proposes 
three convection cells, the 
boundaries of each marked 
by pronounced westerly and 
easterly winds at the surface, 
and corresponding high-lev- 
el cross-longitudinal jet- 
stream winds in the upper 
atmosphere - the winds 
which speed jets on their way 
flying east. 

Even this is now recog- 
nised to be a gross oversim- 
plification. Not only does 
Earth turn, its surface con- 
sists of smooth oceans and 
bumpy land, and in the raid- 
latitudes horizontal convec- 
tion cells, rather than 
vertical ones, are now 
thought to be the main 
mechanism by which heat is 
transferred towards the pole 
from the equator. 
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The truth about Viagra: It’s a miracle - or is it? Men can’t get enough, but there are questions over its safety 
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Viagra - the drug (above and on sale below) that has prompted an insatiable demand among impotent men - and m those who just want a good time; but the euphoria is overshadowed by the deaths of six men on the drug Photograph: Peter Jordan 

Sex, hype and a little blue pill 


By Jeremy Laurence 

Health Editor 

IT MIGHT be called the hap- 
piness piU Almost everyone 
who has bad anything to do with 
Viagra, the new treatment for 
male impotence, has had reason 
to smile about it-men of a cer- 
tain age who have discovered 
they feel. 20 again, their ma- 
tronly partners who have boast- 
ed on American television of 
marriage to a sexual Thrzan, and 
the private doctors who have ac- 
quired writer’s cramp meeting 
die demand for prescriptions. 

The wave of joy unleashed 
by the little blue pills has not 
stopped there. Investors have 
watched the share price of Vi- 
agra's manufacturer, Pfizer, re- 
spond like the organ at which 
it is targeted, almost doubling 
in price to around $120 (£70). 

It has been claimed to be the 
fastest-seffing thug in history, to 
have ushered in a sexual revo- 
lution as great as that pro 
.v duced in the Sixties by the 
* contraceptive Pill, and to have 
“smashed the citadels of Amer- 
ican puritanxsm” by opening up 
discussion of erections, orgasms 
and oral sex on the airwaves. As 
the Independent's former US 
correspondent,' John Carlin, 
noted: “Americans have learnt 
■ to talk dirty.” 

Not only Americans. In 
Spain almost every magazine 
has put Viagra on its cover. The 
influentialH/te newspaper de- 
voted its Sunday colour sup- 
plement to the pill, promising 
“a new golden age of sexuality”. 
Spanish men are reported to be 
thronging the pharmacies of 
Andorra and Gibraltar, where 
(he drug is freely available - at 
a. price. Andorra ran out a 
week after packets went on 
.V sale early in May at up to 
87,000 pesetas (nearly £350) for 


30 pills. Commentators have ob- 
served that the Viagra phe- 
nomenon has tapped into the 
growing insecurity of the Span- 
ish male, his self-esteem hum- 
bled and diminishe d over 20 
years as Spanish women’s in- 
dependence has blossomed. 

Public reaction in France has 
been more muted - a mixture 
of amusement and curiosity. 
The French press was among 
the first to want of the drug’s 
potential risks for heart patients, 
and the French health minister, 
Bernard Kourimer, announced 
yesterday that he was calling a 
conference of experts to discuss 
its benefits and possible risks. 

German health funds ( are 
worried that Viagra will bank- 
nipt the system. It has been caJ- 
culated that if every male of . 
appropriate agetakes eight Vi- 
agras a month, the total cost of 
increased sexual performance 
would be lObn German marks 
to the health service. 

Just how great a revolution 
Viagra heralds is in some doubt, 
however. A black market has 
sprung up as the first worries 
about side effects have emerged 
- the piD gives some men blue 
vision and, more seriously, is be- 


fog investigated for its links with 
six heart-attack deaths in the US 
-and it is already being used to 
justify dubious sexual behaviour. 

Jerry Springer, the US talk- 
show host, blamed Viagra when 
he was caught frolicking with a 
21-year-old pom star, Kendra 
Jade, shortly before she ap- 
peared on his show. “That Vi- 
agra made me lose my mind. I 
thought I was some kind of sex- 
ual superman," he said. 

Critics say it has provided not 
the lesson (learnt with the advent 
of Aids) but the licence to talk 
dirty in a culture that has become 
over-sexualised, overdemand- 
ing and where millions have 
been made to fed that without 
tbe drug they may be missfog out 

Viagra, whose chemical 
name is Sildenafil,, works by 
blocking an enzyme called phos- 
phodiesterase which causes 
erections to subside. It was dis- 
covered by British researchers 
testing it as a treatment for heart 
disease on student volunteers 
who noticed it had a pleasing 
side effect 

Journalists, normally guard- 
ed about their sex lives, have 
shown an uncommon readi- 
ness to share the secrets of the 



bedroom with their readers in 
return for a chance to try it. The 
Sun gave it to New York-based 
reporter Drew Mackenzie, 47, 
and his wife EmOy, 39, and 
printed their separate accounts 
of the experience under the 
headline “ My night testing mir- 
acle sex pill.” Mr Mackenzie 
duly reported how the pill re- 
introduced him to his 18-year- 
old self, while Emily confided: 
"Just between you and me, 
girls, it did make him feel a dif- 
ferent man." 

In the Deify Minor, Anne 
W iliams, 37 , described how she 
deckled to try it for herself. One 
night and multiple oigasms lat- 
er, after dispatching her weary 
partner to work, she wrote: 
“Once Viagra kicks in. your 
only interest m pleasure. Having 
an orgasm - or three - is easy.” 

With this kind of publicity, 
a black market in the drug was 
inevitable. A licence is not ex- 
pected to be granted in Britain 
before the autumn but British 
men - and women - have been 
obtaining it by mail order via the 
Internet from sources in the US 
which are less than scrupulous 
about checking medical histo- 
ries. Charges axe around £15 a 
pill plus £50 for the “consulta- 
tion”. Pfizer is in discussion with 
the health department over 
what can be done to curb these 
unauthorised sales. 

Private dirties in London 
and elsewhere are also felting 
over themselves to offer the 
drug, which they can do legal- 
ly, in advance of its receiving a 
UK licence, on a “named pa- 
tient” basis. This means they 
must keep a record of every pa- 
tient to whom they prescribe it 
and take special care over ex- 
amining and treating them. 
However, reports are already 
emerging of patient with no im- 
potence problems obtaining 


the pills Grom some climes with 
a minimum of checks. 

A spokeswoman for Pfizer 
deplored the recreational use of 
the drug. She sai± “This is a se- 
rious treatment for a serious dis- 
order. It is not something that 
should be triviafised.” 

What accounts for Viagra’s 
success? It is not the first treat- 
ment for impotence, but it is the 
first to be made available in pill 
form. Nor does it produce an in- 
stant erection, as the injectable 
treatments do, but responds 
only to psychological and phys- 
ical stimulation. It has to be tak- 
en an hour before sex but a 
fester-acting version is befog 
worked on. The launch of a new 


drug tends to follow a roller 
coaster pattern. Fast there is eu- 
phoria as doctors enthuse 
about it and patients turn up in 
droves demanding it. Then the 
first side effects appear (as has 
just occurred with Viagra) and 
there is a stamp in enthusiasm 
as people start to ask whether 
the risks outweigh the benefits. 
Finally, whim the scares subside, 
prescriptions rise gently to a 
lower but sustainable level as 
doctors learn which patients can 
genuinely, and safely, benefit 
In Viagra's case, this roller 
coaster ride looks like being ex- 
ceptionally swift. With pre- 
scriptions in the US, where the 
drug & licensed, running at 


100,000 a week little more than 
a month after its launch, the first 
setback came last week. The 
Food and Drugs A dmin ist r ation 
announced that it was investi- 
gating six deaths from heart at- 
tack among men who had been 
using Viagra. The company’s 
share price instantly drooped. 

It is undear whether the men 
died because of an interaction be- 
tween Viagra and the merficatioa 
they were taking for heart prob- 
lems or whether the effort in- 
volved in unaccustomed sexual 
activity was enough to trigger an 
attack. A spokeswoman far Pfiz- 
er said yesterday that informa- 
tion leaflets issued with the drug 
warn it should not be taken in 


combination with any heart treat- 
ment containing nitrates. “This 
was well known to the FDA and 
should be known to the physi- 
cians prescribing it,” she said. 

However great the care in 
prescribing, further deaths can- 
not be ruled out The causes of 
impotence are varied but they 
include diabetes, prostate and 
bowel problems and mainly af- 
fect older men. In other words, 
they are people who are already 
vulnerable and in some there 
may be hidden heart disease. 
No human activity is free from 
risk -especially one engaged in 
by a man of 70 who has been 
made to feel as if he's 20 again. 

Leading article, page 18 
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WE DIDN’T wairfbarBob Dale 
to say Viagra had put new life 
fotohis erection campaign. -As 
soon as TC beard American men 
were queuing to fill their Via- 
gra prescriptions, the effect in 
this country Was instantaneous. 
Computer jaros scoured the 
Interne! H^ricy Street was be- 
sieged. The Impotence Associ- 
ation recorded a.fiOQ per cent 
Increase in czjjls to the Helpline 
in tbefirst tyfeek of May alone, 
and the association's director, 
Ann Grejg,asjked itstrustees to 
fond adffitiorMyhpneilfods. ' - 
This vin fi t y f r e nzy had a sm- 


of & hew djr^whjdi^obably 
Won’t xeceaveftpE; product fi» 
cence or bh- 4 atifebfe 'on the 
NHS before.: 

. Why has^sftteoafil. dtrate 
(Viagra), touched sucha uni- 
versal nerve among men? it’s 
not as if thewprld has been 
starved of effective impotence 
remec^^Pfodocts KkeCaver- . 
jectaalErecneslaATsbeenjno- . 
vidiqg . ns with ' hands-free ' 
erections for years. Just re-_ 



can make timi n g a little tricky. 
So, unless we're looking at the 


Phillip Hodson 

cently, MUSE came out - or 
rather was put in -as men start- 
ed inserting little potency pel- 
lets into their penile ends. 

In fact, doctors and drug 
companies have had-impotence 
under control for a decade. 
They now know that 75 per cent 
of all impotence: among the es- 
timated Z3nn8km UK suffer- 
ers has an argahic basis. 

Viagra, it turns out, delivers 
less instantaneous results than 
some rival products; Cavmject 

wifl give you an erection whether 

you fike it or not, while. Viagra 
still requires you to get turned 
on. Not only that, you have to 
premeditate your usage* which 


the Niagara of inquiries has 
been stimulated by Viagra’s one 
undisputed difference - its oral 
deBveay system. As Dr Alan J Ri- 
ley, Chairman of the Ixapotextoc 
Association, says: “Because it’s 
easy to take, men will take if. 

But my own experience with 
impotent patients would suggest 
that something sHghlly. more 
complex is h appe n ing. What, fin: 
instance, is so wrong - or im- 
manfy — about the alternatives? 
Caverject comes with its own 
neat, disposabfe syringes. I dis- 
cussed this with one chap who 
said that if I thought he was the 
sort of casualty who had to stick 
a needle m his prick (or vice ver- 
sa) fora I was tfe one wto need- 
ed help. I got the same pointed 
reply about MUSE. 

Or, perhaps, it's easy for men 

to pretend there’s nothing reai- 
fy the matter ffafitdepai cures 
the problem. 

The enthusiasm for Viagra is 
almost too revealing. Not only 


does it show that we bavea very 
large impotence problem in the 
UK, it also seems to indicate a 
pent-up desire among men to re- 
gain their sexual confidence — 
perhaps battered bp the endless 


Viagra for anxiety then?. 
While interviewing last month for 
an article on male sexual inse- 
curity for Woman's Journal I 

talked oflayingm a Supply of Vi- 
agra even though bis marriage is 

free of sexual difficulties: “As a 
hfofce", he said, “it’s always gx»d 
to know you’ve got back-up”. 

Bat there’s no pleasing 
everyone: “Having heard noth- 
ing all week except about the 
wondrous powers of Viagra, I 
am for the first time in 117 life 
almost offset What the hell is 
the use of trying for a good per- 
fonnancenow that everyone and 
their unde has become Don 
Giovanni?” (Thld, the Spectator). 
The author is a fellow of the 
British Association far Coun- 
seling and a trustee of the Im- 
potence Association 
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Nurses release 
‘blood money 1 


By Linu s Gregoriadis 

THE two British nurses last 
week freed from a murder sen- 
tence in Saudi Arabia gave the 
go-ahead yesterday for “blood 
money” to be released to the 
brother of their alleged victim. 

Deborah Fany and Lucille 
McLauchlan have instructed 
their lawyers to give Frank Gil- 
ford the £740,000 he has 
claimed for waiving his ri ght for 
them to receive death penalty. 

The move to free the mon- 
ey came as it emerged that the 
Australian Foreign Secretary 
bad expressed his concern to 
the British government about 
the delay in payment, and about 
reports that the nurses plan to 
sue Mr Gilford. 

Rodger Pannone, Miss Par- 
ry's lawyer, said yesterday: 
“Miss Parry has given instruc- 
tions that the money should be 
released. The instruction has to 
be sent to the trustee in charge 
of the bank account where the 
money is and should be with Mr 
Gilford within a few days.” 

He added: “1 understand 
that LudDe McLauchlan has is- 
sued similar instructions.” 

Michael Burnett the nurs- 
es’ Australian lawyer, said yes- 
terday: “I have just received a 
fax with instructions for the 
money to be released ... the 
money should be released in the 
next day or two." 


Mr Pannone dismissed spec- 
ulation, fuelled by the nurses' 
Saudi lawyer, Salah al-Hejaflan, 
that they could sue Mr Gilford 
for more than £lm because his 
demands for the blood money 
amounted to “mental torture” 
and “blackmail”. 

Mr Pannone said: “I think it 
would be very unlikely that 
Miss Parry would sue Mr Gil- 
ford. Mr Hejaflan is like any 
other lawyer in the world. He 
can give advice to his client, but 
it is up to the client to decide 
and instruct the lawyer. The 
lawyer cann ot take action with- 
out the instructions of his 
client-” 

William Boyle, the Scottish 
lawyer representing Miss 
McLauchlan, said yesterday: 
“Lucille's position at the mo- 
ment is simply getting herself 
settled in this country and no 
one is considering any other ac- 
tion, not even for £lm. 

“The only action she would 
be taking would be to establish 
her innocence and I am con- 
sidering my position on that” 

Speaking before it was 
revealed that the money would 
be payed, the Australian For- 
eign Secretary, Alexander 
Downer, said: ‘‘We are very 
angry that the money stQl hasn’t 
been released despite the fact 
that the British nurses have 
gone back to the UBL" 

A spokesman for the Aus- 


tralian High Commission In 
London said last night "Ihe 
mi nister [Mr Downer] indicat- 
ed that be had asked the British 
High Commissioner to porsae 
the matter in Australia. He also 
asked the High Commisaoflcr 
here to pursue it in London.” 

MrGffiordagreedtowaive 
his right to demand the death 

penalty imposed on Miss Par- 
ry last year by a Saudi court, 
Which found her guilty of stab- 
bing Miss Gilford to death in 
December 1996. 

Fie is expected to keep only 
£22*839 of the money which was 
raised by British companies in 
Saudi Arabia. -His mother will 
receive £3,700 and the rest will 
be used to pay legal bills and 
build a surgery in his sister’s 
memory. 

Miss McLauchlan and Miss 
Parry arrived home last week af- 
; ter King Fahd of Saudi Arabia 
commuted their sentences to 
the time they had already 
served in jafl. 

Both women have denied 
the murder and tia rm that they 
confessed only after being beat- 
ertand threatened with rape by 
thp Saudi police. 

On hearing that the two 
muses had sold their stories to 
national newspapers Mr Gilford 
said: “If anything is classed as 
blood money, Td say that is 
blood money - cashing in on 
Yvonne’s death." 



Photograph: John Lawrence 
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The APS compact that makes sure your 
memories will never be distant ones. 


The survey ranked Britain (2th out of 15 countries for forest management and protection 

UK forests among 
worst in Europe 


EH Unlike most other APS compacts, 
the Vectis 40 has an amazing 30-120mm 
4 x zoom range. The equivalent of 38-150mm 
in a conventional 35mm camera. 

So, however far away your subject, the 
Vectis 40 will get you in closer than most. 




Any APS compact will give you a 30mm lens. 



Some APS compacts gjve you a 60mm zoom lens. 



The better ones give yon a 100mm zoom lens. 
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The Vectis 40 gives you a 120mm aoom lens. 

[gi And because it has an extra-large 
viewfinder (a third larger than conventional 
compacts), with dioptre adjustment, you’ll 
also be able to dearly see what you’re taking. 

Q1 And no matter what you take, it 
will alwavs be in focus. Thanks to the 


Vectis 40's ‘Passive 
Autofocusing’ and 
unique 6 dement 6 
group lens, which- 
allows it to accurately 
pinpoint any subject. 

Even at 120mm telephoto. 

So, no bridge too far, 
or weather too foul for that matter. 

rtt Even if it rains, the Vectis 40 will 
continue to shine, because it’s ‘SplashprooP , 
so nothing need dampen your enthusiasm for 
taking great pictures. Simply and easily. Right 
from the word go. 

IS Open the film chamber, drop in the 
film and off you go. You’re ready to start 
shooting. . 

H And what you shoot, will dictate 
which of the Vectis 40’s three photo formats 
you choose: ‘FT format for big pictures, ‘F 
format or ‘Panoramic’, for a wide one or ‘C* 
format for portraits or more general pictures. 

IS Now, select ‘Auto Mode' and leave 
all the technical bits up to the Vectis 40. Safe 
in the knowledge that, no matter what you 
shoot, it will turn out just fine. 

G9 If, however, you want to be that 
little bit more creative, switch over to 
‘Subject Program Selection 1 where you can 
choose exactly the right mode to fit your 
mood: ‘Portrait’, ‘ Landscape/Ni gh r View*, 
‘Close-Up’ or perhaps ‘Night Portrait'. 

E 3 And with the Vectis 40 there’s no 
need to be afraid of the dark. Because the 
Vectis 40’s advanced built-in Auto Flash gives 
you: ‘Zoom Flash* which works in synch with 
the lens when you’re zooming, ‘Soft Flash’ to 
keep flesh cones looking like flesh tones [not 
flash tones) and ‘ Manual Fill-Flash’, to elimi- 
nate dark shadows that may fall across your 


o 


The splashproof Vectis 40. 

subject in daylight conditions. 

EE And you can even separate your 
subjects by using different rolls of film. With 
‘Mid-Roll Change*, changing films is as easy 
as changing your mind. 

99 hi fact you’ll find that you can do 
all number of things, like ordering up any 
□umber of copies of a picture. 

Simply set the print count on the 
camera and when the film is developed you’ll 
receive the number of prints you requested. 

9 And with ‘Date and Time 
Imprinting' on the back of each print, you 
will know exactly when the picture was taken. 

Q Not only that, by selecting one 
of over 30 pre-set messages, you can even 
print a suitable title on the back of each 
photograph. 

82 Impressed? You will be, we believe, 
when you get your first prints back, which 
courtesy of the new Advanced Photo System, 
will also include an Index Print displaying all 
the shots you've taken in one. 

In fact, for just £299.99, you’ll find 
that taking great photographs with the 
Vectis 40 is virtually inevitable. 

And those disappointing ones, just a 
distant memory. 


veQ/s 


Only from the mind of Minolta. 


The Vfeetb 40 is one of a range of lb Advanced Photo System Cameras final £49.49 to £ 399.99. Mmoha (UK) Ltd IWDmt RnoUey Mihna Kcvna MK13 SHF. 


By Diana Blamires 


BRITAIN has one of the poor- 
est records of protection and 
management of forests in Eu- 
rope, according to a World 
Wide Fund for Nature survey 
which ranks the United King- 
dom 12th out of 15 countries. 

WWF has published its own 
league tables of standards to 
hi ghligh t the crisis facing Eu- 
ropean forests, which are 
threatened by air pollution, 
fires, erosion and deforestation. 

Switzerland was top of the 
class while Britain languished 
near the bottom, with its forests 
only considered to be margin- 
ally better than those of Spain, 
Belgium and Denmark. 

Dr Steven Howard, WWF 
UK’s senior forests officer, 
said: Tt has taken thousands of 
years to reduce the UK’s forests 
to their current impoverished 
state. As the millennium ap- 
proaches, it is time to reverse 


the trend of degradation and 
destruction.” 

Althou g h Europe's forest 
cover has been expanding in re- 
cent decades, only 2 per cent of 
its forests can be classified as old 
growth and the quality of the 
forests is falling all the time. Al- 
most two-thirds of Europe's 
forests have already been lost 
and 98 per cent of the remain- 
der are still unprotected. 

The report acknowledged 
that the British Government 
has made a public commitment 
to increase both the area of na- 
tive woodland and protected 
areas of forest, but the WWF 
d»hns Britain has virtually no 
natural forests left. 

The WWF provides a com- 
parative picture of the status of 
forests and policies in 15 coun- 
tries The report has been issued 
to coincide with the Third Min- 
isterial Conference on the Pro- 
tection of Forests in Europe, in 
Lisbon from 2 to 4 June. 
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Marine jailed 
for attack 

A VETERAN Royal 
Marine who carried out a 
road rage attack on anoth- 
er motorist after a Remem- 
brance Day service was 
jailed for 28 days yesterday.; 

Michael Beflfoger, a 38- 
year-old recruit troop 


the sentence imposed by 
magistrates . in Ewter, 
Devon. 

The court heard that 
.Bellinger jabbed a .metal 
steering lock through the 
open window of another 
motorist’s car after they 

stopped at a roundabout in 

November last year- 
Bellinger, of previous good 
character, had pleaded 
.guflty-at an earlier* hearing 

Boy hanged 

A BOY of 11 was found 
hanged in a cupboard after 
being smacked on the bot- 
tom in a family row over 
pocket money. 

Gavin Pany ran out of 
the room at his- grand- 
mother’s home in tears to 
seek a hiding place. 

His family, of Blaenavon, 
near Fontypool in Gwent, 
assumed he had gone out- 
side in a bad temper. 

When there was no sign 
of him they started search- 
ing the house and eventually 
found Gavin hanging hi a 
cupboard. 

Britons hurt 

TEN British tourists travel- 
ling to the Expo-98 world 
fair in Portugal were in- 
jured yesterday after their 

coach swerved sharply while 

trying to avoid a crash. 

TWo Portuguese men -a 

passenger on the coach and 
the driver of a tony involved 
in the crash --were killed A 
total of 26 British and Ger- 
man tourists were figured in 
the accident which occurred 
16 miles south of the Por- 
tuguese capital Lisbon. 

Linda tribute 

SIR PAUL MCCARTNE Y 
has made his fist public out- 
ing with his family - and lit 
a candle to his late wife 
Linda, it emerged today. 

McCartney and his son, 
James, stopped at Notre 
Dame Cathedral in Paris. 
Linda, 56, died last month 
after losing her battle 
against cancer. A public vig- 
il will be held on 8 June, in 
Trafalgar Square, London. 
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By Colin Brown 

Ouef Political Correspondent 

A NEW unit set up to crack 
down on social security fraud 
has uncovered a racket involv- 
ing one family which has been 
responsible for alleged fraud 
totalling £1.8m. 

The extended family said by 
minsters to indude more than 
10 members is facing prosecu- 
tion over allegations for falsely 
claiming £600,000 in welfare 
benefits, including ho using hen- 
efiL It is also alleged to have 


defrauded building societies 
of £].2m in a linked fraud in- 
volving mortgage c laims 

They were caught by a pilot 
local government task-force 
set up to target organised bous- 
ing benefit fraud across the cap- 
ital, an initiative which may be 
copied across the country. 

A social security investiga- 
tor spotted that they were mak- 
ing a large number of claims for 
family credit. 

When challenged, the fam- 
ily dropped the claims but they 
were pursued and a compli- 


cated network of organised 
fraud using aliases was uncov- 
ered. 

Scotland Yard said five peo- 
ple, three women in their 30s 
and two men, both aged 37, 
were arrested during raids on 
four addresses in Stoke New- 
ington, north London, last 
month. A sixth man was ar- 
rested the some night at 
Gatwick airport as be returned 
from the United States. 

The operation was carried 
out jointly by the London Or- 

oanisprl Fniirf 7mn>ciinnlinn 


Team, set up 18 months ago to 
examine bogus claims in the 
capital, and Scotland Yard’s 
Fraud Squad. . 

The family, which cannot be 
named because legal actios is 
pending, were released on po- 
lice bail. 

Frank Held, the social se- 
curity minister. used the family 
yesterday as an example of the 
new approach he is spear- 
heading in tackling fraud in the 
welfare system, which could run 
to millions of pounds a year. 

Ttin nnu 7fLsfrnno unit 


which includes former police of- 
ficers, has already uncovered 
evidence that benefit fraud is 
being carried out by organised 
criminals and in some cases in- 
volves national networks of 
bogus claimants. In the past, 
fraudsters were able to avoid 
checks on multiple claims be-, 
cause local authorities had no 
way of cross-checking claims 
across the capital. 

Mr Field, a former chairman 
of a Commons select commit- 
tee on social security, which 

fnr fjrti'nn aro-tincf nr. 


welfare fraud, was re- 
cently told by Tbny Blair to take 
over responsibility for tackling 
fraud from John Denham, a 
junior social security minister. 

Fraud investigation officers 

are now using powers, from last 

year’s Social Security Admin- 
istration (Baud) Act, which al- 
low small- scale offenders to 
avoid prosecution by agreeing 
to repay overpaid benefit, plus 
an “administrative penalty" - 
typically 30 per cent of the 
amount defrauded. 

Rnf h the nveroavraent and 


the fine are deducted directly 
from future benefits- Previ- 
ously, criminal prosecution was 
the only available sanction- 

Mr Field stressed that al- 
though the fines system was i a 
useful way of keeping « «*™r 
time offenders out of the “rig - 
marole" of the courts system- 


for big-time offenders.;- 
“No one need tbmkdtW * e 

use of new administrative 
penalties for benefit fraud will 
mean that we will not continue 
to take tough action against 


fraudsters who make organised 
q uarks on the system," warned 
Mr Held. 

“We want to show that we 
are not obsessed with individ- 
ual claimants, but are address- 
ing the sustained attack the 
department is under from or- 
ganised criminals. The task of 
gove rnm ent is to be vigilant and 
uy to get counter-fraud tech- 
niques in front of where the 
able gangs are. 

“It’s important that it goes 
back into the system that a new 
age has started." 


Thomas Cook 
ventures into 
timeshare sales 


By Kate Watson-Smyth 


TIMESHARE holiday repre- 
sentatives have long had a bad 
reputation for their high-pres- 
sured selling techniques but 
one of the UK’s largest travel 
agents yesterday announced 
that it was to enter the market. 

Thomas Cook said it would 
be promoting “upmarket prop- 
erties" in the UK, the Mediter- 
ranean, Florida and New York 
and promised that it would 


‘Timeshare used 
to have a bad 
reputation ... but 
it has lost its 
stigma nowadays’ 


not be using the same hard-sell 
methods that have brought the 
industry into disrepute. 

“We are going to sweep this 
industry dean and show British 
holiday-makers that time-share 
is an attractive yalue-for-mon- 
ey proposition," a spokesman 
said . . . . . 

The company will concen- 
trate dh villas arid apartments 
in some“exduave" resorts and 
prices will start from £2^500 for 
one week per year. 

“Most people are extreme- 
ty happy with the quahty of their 
timeshare." said Andrew Wind- 
sor, retail director for Thomas 
Cook. 

“Wj wffl onfy be dealing with 
well-established brand names 


such as Disney and Marriot who 
have extensive experience of 
time-share resorts. 

“In addition to that people 
will buy their timeshare in 
Florida, for example, but they 
will be able to exchange it for 
a week in New York if they 
want, so there is more flexibil- 
ity.’* 

Nearly 40 per cent of all 
time-share properties owned 
are in the Canary Islands, with 
a further 20 per cent in Spain 
and 19 per cent in the UK 

Nefl Cooper, chief executive 
of the Thne Share Council, 
said the organisation was de- 
lighted that Thomas Cook had 
endorsed the industry. 

“Timeshare used to have a 
very bad reputation, mainly 
because of die hard-sell but 
there has been legislation to 
chang e all that and there is 
much more confidence in the 
product nowadays," be said. 

“It is now illegal to buy a 
timeshare property until yon re- 
turn home which allows the per- 
son to really think about 
whether they can afford iL 

“There is also a cooling off 
period when you can back out 
of the contract, which has put 
an end to a lot of the hard-sell 
because people know they can 
change their minds. 

“Tmeshare has really lost its 
stigma nowadays. When you 
time^sharbyou buy a week 
in one resort, but you can swap 
that and gp somewhere else so 
what you actually get is a giant 
international exchange organ- 
isation.” 

The number of UK time- 
share holidaymakers has grown 
from fewer than 500,000 in 
19S7 to around 1.1 million in 
1997. 



Children in Southwark, south London, rehearsing for ‘Seven Sacraments’, an oratorio by Neil Bartlett, artistic director of the Lyric Theatre in Hammer^rth, west London, 
and composer Nicholas Bloomfield. The event, which features 150 musicians, dancers and singers, is being performed at three churches: St Bartholomew's, In Brighton, 
Southwell Minster, in Nottinghamshire, and Southwark Cathedral Photograph: John Voos 

Police shot dead suspect despite ‘no evidence’ of crime 


By Jason Bennetto 

Crime Correspondent 


A POLICE force, whose officers 
shot dead an unarmed man in 
his bedroom, had “no evidence” 
to suggest he was responsible for 
the crime — an attempted mur- 
der-that they were investigat- 
ing. an independent inquiry 
said yesterday. 

James Ashley, 39, was shot 


as he stood naked by his bed in 
his fiat in St Leonards, East 
Sussex, last January. He was bit 
once in die chest after officers 
burst into his flat at 4am. 

• In 1993, be was jailed for two 
years for the manslaughter of 
man he killed during a brawl in 
a pub in Eastbonme. 

Shortly after the shooting, 
Paul Whitehouse, the Chief 
Constable of Sussex, said officers 


had been investigating alleged 
drugs trafficking and the at- 
tempted murder of a man stab- 
bed outside a pub in Hastings. 

He added: Tam satined that 
the operation was carried out 
property. The decision to mount 
the operation with armed offi- 
cers was oorrea and the planning 
was carried out carefully.” 

But the independent Police 
Complainls Authority yesterday 


issued a statement saying there 
was no evidence on the police 
file to indicate that Mr Ashley 
had carried out the stabbing the 
police were investigating. 

Four officers, a superinten- 
dent, two inspectors and a con- 
stable. were suspended from 
Sussex on full pay on Saturday. 

Tbny Williams, a member of 
the inquiry team led by Barbara 
Wilding, Assistant Chief Con- 


stable of Kent, said in a state- 
ment yesterday: “Since the fa- 
tal shooting of James Ashley on 
January 15 there have been var- 
ious references which either 
state or might imply that he was 
being sought by Sussex ftolice as 
a suspect for a stabbing incident 
that occurred on January 7. 

“As part of die continuing in- 
vestigation into the shooting, 
officers have examined the file 


relating to this incident. It is 
dear that there was no evidence 
to indicate that Mr Ashley car- 
ried out this stabbing. 

“In fairness to the deceased 
and his family, we feel it is im- 
portant to make this clear.” 

At the time of the raid, 
police arrested three other men 
at other addresses in the town. 

Sussex Police declined to 
comment yesterday. 
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Water firm fiasco: Ex-president Suharto’s high-living eldest boy was at the heart of a contract which would make hi 


icn 


A muddy 


deal in 



I 


the name 




of the son 


By Stem Boggan in London 
and Richard Lloyd Parry in Jakarta 


THE ELDEST son of the former In- 
donesian president Suharto was 
due to receive 20 per cent of prof- 
its for 25 years from the Thames Wit- 
ter contract to supply half the 
citizens of Jakarta, it was disclosed 
yesterday. 

In return, all Sigit Hardjojudan- 
to was to have provided was “local 
and legal knowledge and political 
know-how” to ensure the smooth 
running of the £450m deal, of which 
Thames’s venture would earn half. 

The contract, which may now be 
scrapped by the post-Suharto gov- 
ernment ami d claims of nepotism, 
is an indication of the iron cootroi 
that has been wielded over invest- 
ment in Indonesia by the Suharto 
family. Foreign companies wishing 
to do business in the country had 
to join forces with an Indonesian 
partner company - many of which 
had links to Suharto's immediate 
family or a chosen group of cronies. 

The Thames Water saga is a per- 
fect illustration of the way the 
Suhartos went about the business of 
enriching themselves at the ex- 
pense of foreign investors and their 
own citizens. In 1989, the Central 
Intelligence Agency estimated the 
wealth of the Suharto family - the 
president and his four offspring, the 
brothers Bam bang. Tommy and 
Sigit, and their sister. Tutut - at 
$30bn (£I9ba). 

Before Mr Suharto resigned last 
week after 32 years as Indonesian 
dictator, they had unimagined con- 
trol over huge areas of economic and 
political life: a son-in-law was a ris- 
ing general, a daughter was chair- 


woman of the ruling party and their 
business interests encompassed, 
everything from airlines,' telecom- 
munications, hotels and toll roads to 
sugar and oranges. 

In the early Nineties, Sigit, 46, 
wanted to extend that control to wa- 
ter. A major shareholder in the top- 
ranked Bank Central Asia and a 
man whose wealth was put at 
$454m in 1996, Sigit and his fami- 
ly have been the subject of consid- 
erable adverse gossip in Indonesia. 
He gained notoriety as a gambler 
in his youth, but still went on to 
manage a lottery that was dropped 
after Muslim groups declared it to 
be gambling. 

Knows as a man with a taste for 
impeccable clothes and expensive 
cars, Sigit is soon expected to move 
into billionaire status because of a 
deal he has done with a Canadian 
mining company to extract 57 mil- 
lion ounces of gold worth £l2bn 
from Indonesia’s East Kalimantan 
province in Borneo. 

His wife, Elsye Anneke Rat- 
nawati, was embarrassed when she 
was unmasked as an aggressive 
share buyer on the Singapore stock 
exchange in 1995. And even his son, 
Ari Haryo Sigit, a well-known par- 
ly animal on the Jakarta circuit, as- 
tonished the population with his 
greed at only 24 when one of his 
companies imposed a levy on beer 
and alcohol sales in Ball in 1996. The 
then president Suharto bad to in- 
tervene personally to remove i‘L 

According to Thames Water, 
now the world's third largest water 
company, a representative of Sigit 
approached them, possibly in 1994, 
and they were invited to submit a fea- 
sibility study on improving Jakarta’s 
water supplies. 
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Children playing in an open sewer in Jakarta. Indonesia had awarded a lucrative water-supply deal for Jakarta to a consortium including Thames Water, headed by que t 
executive Bill Alexander (above). The consortium was a Joint venture with Sigit Hard]ojuhudanto (top), the eldest son of ex-president Suharto 


Thames, which says that it be- 
haved properly at all times, had 
to link up with Sigit’s company, 
PT Kekar Plastmdo, which in turn 
took 20 per cent of the joint-ven- 
ture water company, known as 
KatL 

“We were to provide the techni- 
cal expertise to improve and man- 
age the water supply system,” said 
Clare Bonney, a Thames spokes- 
woman. “Mr Sigit's company’s role 
was to provide the local and legal 
knowledge and political know-how 
essential in starting up this kind of 
venture.” 

Asked what his company was to 
receive in return, Ms Bonney said: 
“TWecty per cent of any profits 
over the lifetime of the contract” 
The contract was to run for 25 


years. She added, however. “His 
company did have a valuable role to 
play. They weren't getting money for 

nothing ” 

Thames said that it bad to ne- 
gotiate the deal for three years, from 
June 1994 to June 1997, before it was 
finally awarded the contract How- 
ever, a letter dated July 1995 from 
Radinal Moochtar, the minister of 
public works, to PAM Jaya, the old 
city water company, suggests that the 
deal was already sewn up by Sigit 
something Thames said it knew 
nothing of. 

The letter informs PAM Jaya 
that Sigit’s company - Thames's 
partner - was to supply east Jakar- 
ta, while a consortium led by Sordi- 
no Salim, one of Indonesia’s richest 
men and a Suharto crony, was to 


control the other. The decision 
was taken, it said, “in the meeting 
room of the Minister of Public 
Works on 15 June 1995”. 

It came as a blow to the PAM 
Jaya workers, who had been given 
$lm by the World Bank to put to- 
gether a feasibility study on which 
to base a bid of their own. 

To Thames Wfcter, however, the 
deal was as straightforward as any 
ever was with Indonesia. 

Tt was a fact of life that you had 

to have a partner company and there 
would always be a member of the 
Suharto famil y attached to it in one 
way or another,” said Ms Bonney. 

And it would be difficult to ar- 
gue that Thames Whter could not im- 
prove a system that was supplying 
water to only 20 per cent of homes 


in Jakarta on an intermittent and 
low-quality basis. 

To die Suharto family, it was sim- 
ply the latest in a long line of deals 
aimed at self-enrichment. 

In 1990, the American telecom- 
munications firm AT&T and Japan's 
NEC and Sumitomo were compet- 
ing for the right to supply $3O0m of 
telephone equipment to the Suhar- 
to regime. 

Those in business privately es- 
timate the hidden cost of Suharto 
at 25 to 30 per cent of a contract, 
so the Americans and Japanese act- 
ed quickly to buy the support of his 
children. The Americans engaged 
as their “agent” his oldest daugh- 
ter, Siti Hardijianti Rukmana, 
known as “Tutut” The Japanese 
hired Hutomo “Tbmmy" Man da la 


Putra, the youngest boy. Mr Suhar- 
to’s anxious officials, presented 
with tbe dilemma of choosing be- 
tween two of the then president’s 
offspring, came up with an inge- 
nious solution: they doubled the size 
of the contract, and awarded the 
prize jointly. 

In 1996, Tbmmy was also in 
charge of a joint venture with lhe Ko- 
rean car firm Kia to produce an In- 
donesian national car, known 
indelicately as the “Timor”. Deter- 
mined to make the car and Tommy 
appear successful, Mr Suharto ex- 
empted it from import duties and the 
35 per cent luxury tax imposed on its 
rivals. 

Asa result, Tbrnmys Timor hit die 
road at about $10,000 - almost half 
the cost of similar imports. 
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Schools depend on ‘second-best* staff 


By BenRussell 

Education Correspondent 


SCHOOLS are having in- 
creasing difficulty recruiting 
high quality staff, headteachers 
said yesterday: 

They warned that graduates ' 
with good honours degrees 
were shunning schools in 
favour of better salaries else- 
where, and said headteachers 
were being forced to employ 
second-best candidates rather 
than leave vacancies unfilled. 

The National Association of 
Head Teachers said there was 
u a dire” shortage of people en- 


tering teacher training and a se- 
vere lack of candidates coming 
forward for headteacher posts. 
NAHT general secretary, 
David Han, warned that the cri- 
sis threatened to undermine the 
government's efforts to raise 
standards. 

Speaking at the start of the 
NAHT conference in East- 
bourne, East Sussex, Mr Hart 
yesterday proposed giving 
teachers an element of perfor- 
mance-related pay to encourage 
graduate recruitment. 

He said: “Urgent action has 
to be taken. We need a modern 
pay structure to attract good hon- 
est graduates into the profession. 


They won’t he put off by a per- 
formance element m the system. 
It won’t be crude. I'm not in 
favour of performance-related 
pay. I'm in favour of paying good 
teachers, good salaries." 

Mr Hart said the recruitment 
crisis would only worsen as the 
economy improved and gradu- 
ates had greater career choic- 
es. “It's deeply worrying 
because unless we can recruit 
good honours graduates into the 
profession, we will he asking 
schools to fight the good Gght 
over standards with one arm 
tied behind their backs," he said. 

Figures produced for the 
union by leading education an- 


alyst John Howson suggested 
that only 10300 teachers would 
come into the profession this 
year, nearly 5,000 less than 
needed in schools. He predict- 
ed major shortfalls in virtually 
all subjects. 

The latest figures already 
show large falls in the number 
of graduates entering teacher 
t raining in almost all subjects. 
Entrance to maths courses 
were down by 26 per cent, the 
largest fall, while the number 
of entrants specialising in sci- 
ence fell by 21 per cent. 

Recruitment of primary 
school teachers exceeded tar- 
gets, but heads wanted that the 


targets bad been set too low. 
Statistics compiled by the union 
show one-quarter of primary 
headships were unfilled in the 
Home Counties; in London 
the figure is 43 per cent. 

Mr Hart said the situation 
was, “a timebomb ticking under 
the government", despite its 
high profile attempts to pro- 
mote teaching as a career. A 
television, cinema and billboard 
campaign was launched earlier 
this year under the slogan “No- 
body forgets a good teacher”. 

Headteachers at the con- 
ference complained that it was 
increasingly difficult to attract 
staff for jots and warned that 


many schools were surviving on 

supply cover alone. 

Neil Thomley, head of 
Fearns High School in Lan- 
cashire, said he had spent a year 

trying to recruit a deputy head 
of maths. He said: “All we 
were looking for was someone 
who had done four years of 
teaching. It took us 12 months 
to appoint and our final long list 
was only nine people." He said 
that only one of the ap p lic ants 
had an honours degree in 
maths.” 

Mike Russell, head of Ed- 
ward Redhead Junior School in 
Waltham Forest, east London, 
said: "We are looking at peo- 


ple putting themselves forw *^ 
Zi* limited experience and 
limited practice." ... 

He said teacher numbers hid 

the real situation in schools. 
“We don’t look to see 
many of them are supply teach- 
ers from Australia, spending a 
term in a school on their way 
round the world.” , 

Mick Brookes, head of 
Sherwood Junior School in 
Nottingham, added: If a 
school is faced with having a 
class of children without a 
teacher in front of it and hav- 
ing a candidate who is not 
such a good candidate, they are 
going to go for that person. 


■ All schools are to be sent 
guidelines on how to deal with 
paedophiles who move into 
the area, headteachers said 
yesterday. Under new proce- 
dures agreed between heads 
and chief constables, police 
will inform schools if dangerous 
sex offenders move into the 
neighbourhood and advise 
teachers how to react and 
whether to inform parents. 

The guidelines are a re- 
sponse to a series of high-pro- 
file incidents. David Hart, 
general secretary of the NAHT 
said: “The guidelines would pro- 
tect beads and help schools best 
respond to the problem." 


Family may 
bring private 
murder case 


By Jason Bennetto 

Crime Correspondent 

THE family of the murdered 
gynaecologist Joan Francisco 
are “very likely" to bring a 
private criminal prosecution 
against the alleged killer with- 
in the next month, it was 
revealed yesterday. 

The move follows a decision 
by the Crown Prosecution Ser- 
vice not to bring charges against 
the 27-year-old doctor's former 
boyfriend, Tony Diedrick, 
despite a judge in a civil case 
naming him as the murderer. 

A lawyer acting for the Fran- 
cisco family disclosed the plans 
for fresh legal action as his 
clients yesterday met with Sir 
Paul Condon, the Commission 
of the Metropolitan Police, to 
discuss their daughter’s case. 

In a landmark High Court 
ruling last March, Mr Diedrick, 
38, was said by Mr Justice 
Alliott to have “struck and 
then strangled” his fonnergrri- 
friend in her London flat on 
Boxing Day 1994. 

The Francisco family was 
awarded £50,000 damages 
against him for assault and 
battery, although he is appeal- 
ing against the judgement. 

Earlier this month the CPS 
announced that despite '"the 
outcome of the dvil cas^ there 
was insufficient evidence for a 
c rimin al prosecution. 

The family’s solicitor Taz 

Raza yesterday said: “I think it’s 

very likely we will gp ahead with 
a private prosecution within the 
next three or four weeks." 

He said the alternative ac- 


tion - a judicial review of the 
CPS’s decision - was also being 
considered but would probably 
take too long. 

He argued: “The judge at 
the High Court concluded that 
Tony Diedrick murdered Joan 
Francisco. I don’t see why if you 
put the same evidence to a jury 
of 12 ordinary people they will 
bring the same conclusion." 

Dr Francisco's mother 
Venus and her sisters M ai- 
grette and Celia met Sir Paul at 
Scotland Yard yesterday. 

Following the meeting Scot- 
land Yard issued a statement 
saying: “The continuing inves- 
tigation into the murder of Dr 
Francisco was discussed and it 
was made dear that police 
remain determined with their 
efforts to provide sufficient 
evidence to prosecute the per- 
son responsible for her death.” 

Mr Raza said: “The purpose 
of the meeting is to make 
certain that the file on Joan 
Francisco is going to be left 
open, and that the police will 
continue their investigations 
and continue to assist naif we 
do dedde to take any private 
prosecution." 

The dvil action against Mr 
Diedrick was the first success- 
ful such action to involve some- 
one who had never been 
charged with a criminal offence. 

The case was dedded on the 
dvil standard of the balance of 
probabilities rather than the 
criminal standard of beyond 
reasonable doubt 

The decision not to prose- 
cute Diedrick was made joint- 
ly by the CPS and the police. 


The museum, set Kew Gardens, we st London, which was ‘ reSt °'“ i0n - ^ “‘SEE SEE 

opened In 1857 to Illustrate man’s dependence on plants, but dosed In 1987 becaus e of rts then poor state of repair _ 

Fear of legal action prevented closure of E.coli butcher 


A SENIOR food safety officer 
warned his colleagues to be 
careful in dealing with a butch- 
er's shop because of a previous 
food scare case that had cost an- 
other local authority hundreds 
of thousands of pounds, it was 
claimed yesterday. 

The E. coli inquiry in Moth- 


erwell was told yesterday that 
the Lanark Blue cheese case 
was mentioned by Graham 
Biyceland, head of protective 
services for North Lanarkshire 
Council. 

He warned colleagues in 
the outbreak control team 
fighting the E. coli 0157 food 


poisoning epidemic to be cau- 
tious if considering dosing John 
Barr, the Wishaw butcher. 

The warning came from Mr 
Bryceland, said his colleague 
Jeff Tbnner, a principal envi- 
ronmental health officer who 
gave evidence at the inquiry un- 
der cross-examination by Paul 


Santoni, a solicitor for relatives 
of one of the 21 people who 
died in the outbreak. 

Mr Santoni suggested to 
Mr Tbnner that South Lanark- 
shire had found itself in diffi- 
culties over the Lanark Blue 
cheese case and that this bad 
been talked about early in the 


food officers' investigations. 
Mr Tbnner said that Mr Bryce- 
land urged South Lanarkshire 
to be careful because Clydes- 
dale Council had been sued af- 
ter they “got themselves into 
trouble taking action which 
was not justifed". 

Clydesdale had tried un- 


successfully to destroy one 
tonne of Lanark Blue, claiming 
it was unfit for consumption. 
But the cheesemaker won a 
court case and the council 
faced a £300,000 legal bill with 
£25.000 compensation for the 
seized cheese. 

The inquiry continues. 
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Hospital 'closures’ list 
leaves Tories blushing 


By Cofin Brawn 

Chief Political Correspondent 

JOHN MAPLES, the Tory 
health spokesman, was left with 
a red face last night after pub- 
lishing a “dossier"’ of more than 
100 hospital closures and cuts, al- 
legedly planned by the health 
secretary, which included one 
hospital closed under the last 
Tory government 

Mr Maples was a Treasury 
minister when the Rye Hospital 
was dosed. It was later reopened 
as a charitable trust but yester- 
day it appeared in his list of 
Labour’s threatened NHS clo- 
sures. 

Frank Dobson, the Health 
Secretary, accused the lories of 
running a list of “fantasy clo- 
sures”. These included the do- 
sure of either the Freeman 
Hospital Newcastle or the Roy- 
al Victoria Infirmary; four out of 


five hospitals in Morecambe 
Bay, and two of the East Surrey 
or Crawley Hospitals and Ash- 
ford or St Peter’s Hospitals. 

“In each case, there are no 
dosure plans at alL There are 
merely mergers of trusts taking 
place, which will improre services 
for patients,” said Mr Dobson. 
One dosure in Rye was earned 
out by the Tories two years ago, 
he added. A Tory spokesman 
said “Yes, trusts have merged 
but as far as we are concerned, 
no guarantees have been made 
that the hospitals wQl not be 
dosed down. Frank Dobson has 
still not come up with a list of 
those staying open. Until he 
does, we stand by ourdaixns. We 
do not have the same access to 
information as Mr Dobson.” 

The Health Secretary said: 
“There will be some changes in 
the service some local hospitals 
provide, including some closures. 


This is no thing new: But the 
Tories’ talk of a systematic pre- 
planned program m e of hospital 
closures is simply nonsense.” 

MrDobsondidexpresscan- 
ceni about the dosure of small 
maternity units across Britain. 


sonss of these changes I am very 
dubious about. One of the. 
biggest problems is the threat to 
maternity units in smaller hos- 
pitals,” he said. 

“It comes not from the Gov- 
ernment but from the fact that 
the Royal College of Obstetri- 
cians and G ynaec ologists like 
bigger units because they don’t 
Uke to recognise smaftar units foe 
training purposes. I want to 
look into that." 

His remarks on BBC radio 
were welcomed by the Royal 
College of Midwives, which is 
campaigning for women to be 
given wider choice over mater- 


nity units. Louise Silverton, 
deputy general secretary of th e 
Royal College of Midwives, 
called on Mr Dobson to order 
a moratorium of all closures, 
pending a review. “Ware not 
saying no unit should ever be 
dosed but we warn to preserve 
choice for women,” she said. 

There is growing concern 
among midwives that smaller 
maternity units, particularly in 
rural areas, are dosing, leaving 
pregnant women to travel up to 
30 miles for scans, ante-natal care 
and to give birth. 

The Royal College has writ- 
ten to Mr Dobson warning that 
women are being denied choice 
in mat er n it y units because foe 
Royal College of Obstetricians 
and Gynaecologists and the 
Royal College of Paediatricians 
prefer larger units for training 
their members.' 

Roy LiDey, page 19 
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Gordon Brown with finance minister Rudolf Etffinger in Vienna to cfiscuss 


Austria* EU presidency Photograph: Reuters 
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Honeymoon is 
over, says Blair 
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By Colin Brown 

TONY BLAIR yesterday 
warned the Labour Party s 
r uling national executive that 
the next 12 months would be 
"tougher” than the honeymoon 
period that foe Government has 
enjoyed since the general elec- 
tion. 

The Prime Minister told the 
NEC that the Chancellor’s 
comprehensive spending re- 
view was “an opportunity to put 
us back on track and will define 
the priorities of the Govern- 
ment’’. Gordon Brown is ex- 
pected to produce more money 
in July for Labour's two key 
commitments on education and 
health. Mr Blair said extra in- 
vestment in schools and hospi- 
tals was necessary but not foe 
only answer. 

His remarks were seen as a 
dear signal that the spending re- 
view could confront foe party 
with hard choices involving 
cuts elsewhere in public spend- 
ing. He said he expected it to 
be “tougher next year than it has 
been up to now”. 

Mr Blair gave his warning as 
foe NEC endorsed changes in 
foe rules by 14 votes to 2 which 
could increase the leadership’s 
grip on foe party at Westmin- 
ster, and limit foe threat of 
backbench rebellions. 


Dennis Skinner and Ken 
Livingstone voted against foe 
leadership, and other left-wing 
Labour MPs were threatening 
to cam paign at this year's party 
conference against foe changes, 
which they protested would 
produce more “Blairite” MPs. 

Mr Blair defended a change 
in foe rules which will make it 
simpler for sitting MPs to be re- 
selected by foeir constituency 
parties. For the first time,, foe 
whips will send reports on MBs’ 
voting records to the NEC with 
foe dear implication that trou- 
ble-makers will not be endorsed 
by foeparty leadership. “MPs 
consent to foe whip before 
they come in,” Mr Blair said. 

The NEC is also proposing 
to set up an approved list of can- 
didates for selection in seats 
where MPs retire or there is no 
Labour ME The leadership in- 
sisted it would not stop con- 
stituency parties from choosing 
a candidate who had not been 
“pre-endorsed” by foe NEC. 
However, such a candidate 
would face a “rigorous inter- 
viewing process” by the NEC. 

Liz Davies, a former Labour 
candidate who was dropped 
by foe NEC protested: “Under 
these proposals every Labour 
MP who is selected will owe 
their job to foe patronage of the 
Prime Minister." 


Ulster to resume 
exporting beef 
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NORTHERN Ireland is set to 
resume beef exports next Mon- 
day - more than two years af- 
ter foe mad cow scare closed foe 
door on its markets around foe 
world. 

The formal announcement 
is expected in Brussels today 
when the European Commis- 
sion approves the Province’s 
computerised cattle monitoring 
system as a comprehensive 
safeguard against BSE. 

A lifting of foe ban in Ulster 
was agreed earlier this year by 
European Union farm minis- 
ters, but was put on hold until 
the Commission completed 
final checks on Northern Ire- 
land’s anti-BSE measures. 

Now the hattle is on among 


Ulster fanners to win back 
foeir lost export market worth 
about £180m-a-year - 80 per 
cent of its beef is exported.- 

Eariy customers are likely to 
be foe Dutch, and confidence 
is rising foatfoe stigma of BSE 
has already been overcome in 
traditionally lucrative markets 
such as France, Italy and Spain. 
Months before foe BSE crisis 
destroyed Ulster exports of 
beef, foe Province had been cel- 
ebrating a rise in exports, par- 
ticularly to Scandinavia. 

More than 20,000 jobs de- 
pend on beef production in 
Northern Ireland -8 per cent of 
the workforce - and foe Gov- 
ernment has spent £1.5bn in aid 
to farmers and slaughterhouses. 
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Disabled demand end to ‘apartheid’ 


By Glenda Cooper 

Social Affairs Correspondent 


THE Prime Minister was yesterday urged 
to help more children with l earning dis- 
abilities integrate into mainstream 
schools,' as campaigners called for an end 
to “apartheid” against disabled people. 

Young people presented a letter to 
Tony Blair at Downing Street yesterday 
asking him to support a change in the law 
stopping local education authorities forc- 
ing disabled children into special schools. 

Among the group were disabled 
youngsters fighting legislation to join 

RONALD TAYLOR 


friends and siblings in ordinary schools. 

While the law says society should not 
discriminate. Rights Now, the group 
which campaigns for civil rights for dis- 
able people, says it does not always work 
in practice. Rachel Hurst, chairman of the 
group, says: “It's a kind of apartheid - 
we've been saying that for years. All the 
other things we have to put up with, be- 
ing spat on, patronised and ignored are 
just the icing on the gingerbread.’' 

A survey by Britain's leading disability 
care chaify, the Leooard Cheshire, recently 
revealed that almost a third of the public 
believe those in wheelchairs are “less in- 
telligent". More than half said they have 

CORAL MCKENZIE 


no contact with the disabled although one 
in ten people have a disability. Last week 
the Royal National Institute for the Blind 
revealed that among older Wind or partially 
sighted people, nine out of ten have an in- 
come of less than half the national aver- 
age and half were living on a weekly 
household income of less than £150. 

“Imagine having to cope on an income 
well below the poverty tine. Imagine be- 
ing unable to gel out and visit friends and 
family, go to the pub or even to the local 
shops," said Ian Bruce, RNIB's director 
p»n<»rai “That is the harsh reality for hun- 
dreds of thousands of older people In the 
UK - because they have a sight problem. 


It is quite simply a national sc an d al. " At 
present the main legislation is the two- 
year-old Disability Discrimination Act. “It 
is the only protection we have, but it has 
.no enforcement mechanism,” said Ms 
Hurst. “And we can’t afford to go to courL 
Tfae act doesn't cover some of the most 
important areas, such as transport, hous- 
ing and education.” 

A ministerial task-force recommend- 
ed in December that a commission be set 
up. This has been accepted by the Gov- 
ernment and must be implemented by the 
year 2000. 

“Pm not sure whether it is the dis- 
crimination so much as the thoughtlessness 


rtei Sol was not allowed to board a plane 
wanse the pilot said it wasn’t safe. 
"Hk Government has given a mam- 
“But when it comes to employment ui«b commitment to provide ‘dignity 

are lots of extremely iDlel flffmt people wm , .^curitv in retirement’,” said Barbara 

university degrees who can't get jobs. T tt L..^___„™».«f*T«adentialRNIBhome 
« fra- Mencao said that 


and la* of visionT said Jess Clare, man- 
ager of specialist services for Jewish Care. 
“But when it comes to employment there 
_ __ ■ ■ ■ mnTr mtiiopnt neome with 


urcdaiij «* - . , . 

A spokesman for Mencap said that 
people with learning disa b ili ti es face sun- 
ilar prejudice. “People who are disabled 
face discrimination in all areas of their 
lives, whether it’s finding a job, using the 
health service or going on holiday. There 

is a lack of undemanding about whal they 

can achieve. People can live independently 
with the right support. 

“There is still much to be done. Last 
year a Mencap group going to the Costa 


manager ot a resaenuai 
r^^^However for older blindand 

partially sighted people, digmty and se- 
Eirity are luxuries enjoyed by the small 
minority. Additional resources are need- 
ed on a major scale to tackle what is un- 
doubtedly a national scandal. 

“Long-tenn reform to pensions and the 
funding of social care w01 not meet the 
challenge, which is immediate, urgent and 

real.” 

CHRISTINE D ANC E 



‘All I want is a bit of understanding’ 


HAVING an obvious physical disability 
makes you an easy target for the preju- 
diced. But having a less obvious one, or 
a mental disability, can leave you just as 
open to discrimination. 

Ronald Thylor suffers from hearing 
impairment and learning disabilities. 

He used to work m a leather factory 
making handbags and shoes. When the 
firm closed he found it impossible to 
get another job. 

Not that he’d been treated that well 
when he was employed. Despite his 
ability to carry out skilled work he was 
made to do the menial tasks: “I was al- 
ways the one who was made to run up 
and down everywhere, get everyone’s 
breakfast, it was always my turn to 
make the tea. It hurt to be talked to as 
if 1 wasa little kid, as if these were the 
jobs that 1 should do,” he says. 

Apart people taking advantage of his 
learning disabilities, Ronald encoun- 
tered lade of sympathy because of his 
hearing problems: “A lot of people 
don’t understand when you’re hard of 
hearing, that It’s not that you're stupid, 
you just haven’t heard what they said. 
They'D. get in a temper with you and 
start to shout at you and it’s not your 
fault Say if I’m on the telephone and I 
have to ask someone to speak up they 
get really annoyed." 

He has felt lonely and isolated, al- 
though he tries to maintain a cheerful 
outlook. “Since my mother died no one 
in the family has had anything to do 
with me. They don’t want to see me or 
speak to me in case Pm asking for 
something. They assume I want money. 

a II T o Kit nf ,i«rli»rctan/trn(* 




•people look at you with their mouths open and the first thing that pops into their mind is the mobility problem* 


CORAL McKenzie is thinking of giving 
up trying to get a job, after a string of 
job interviews in which people saw her 
disability first and her abilities second. 

“People look at you with their 
mouths open and the first thing that 
pops into their mind is the mobility 
problem. They think ‘you’re no 
good, because you’re not mobile’," she 
says. 

CoraL 32, from east London, had a 
stroke at the age of 21. “I just cried and 
cried. It was months of ervina and I re- 


alised it was turning into years of cry- 
ing 1 began to think I was going mad.” 

Before the stroke she had worked in 
the Post Office. She has taken a num- 
ber of computer courses. Her attempts 
to use these skills in the workplace to 
help herself and others have met with 
failure. 

“Just because you're not as mobile 
[as others] they don’t care if you can do 
something as well as, if not better than, 
someone else” she says. “The last in- 
terview 1 went to, the man turned 


round to me and said: “We would have 
given it to you it’s just that we need 
someone who is mobile for the job. 

“Thus was a desk-bound job with 
computers. There was no moving 
around needed. I'd rather that be had 
just been honest-and said: ‘I can’t cope 
with you being disabled.’” 

She now begins to think that she will 
not be trying again. “You get so many 
knock backs, you think can I be both- 
ered? How many more times can I take 
this?" 


Photographs: David Rose 


She feds the disabled are treated as 
second-class citizens, even by those who 
are meant to help them: “Housing is 
hell. I waited two years to have a show- 
er installed that I could use. I rang up 
the council and they said they’d dosed 
my file. I said: ‘Hello, I*m not dead. I'm 
still alive.'” 

For transport she has to rely on 
taxis. “Fve attempted public transport 
but h’s dreadful," she said. “Trains are 
usually better as there's at least some- 
one to hdp you on and off. 


My neighbour accused me of faking* 


CHRISTINE Dance suffers from arthri- 
tis and for the last six years has been 
forced to use a wheelchair. As soon as 
she stopped being able to walk she no- 
ticed a change in the way people treated 
her. 

"They suddenly started to talk down 
to me," she says. “They look right 
through you and address the next per- 
son in the queue.” 

If she tries to make her presence felt 
the reaction is as hurtful: "They look at 
you as if you were from a different plan- 
et I want to say ‘Do you think Tve got 
two heads or something?"’ 

Since her illness things she used to 
take for granted have become impossi- 
ble. “Public transport has been so hard. 
It's not really possible to use public 
transport if you’re disabled." 

Her home had to be modified: “I had 
to wait for about a year and a half be- 
fore my borne was done. I think 1 was 
lucky I only had to wait that long, as the 
housing trust is pretty good." 

“What I miss is things like not being 
able to go to the pictures because so 
many of the cinemas have stairs.” 

She now works as a receptionist at a 
Leonard Cheshire day centre in east 
London. “1 was a housewife before I be- 
came disabled but trying to get into the 
workplace if you are disabled is dread- 
ful," she said. “It’s like a vicious circle - 
you don’t see any disabled people [in a 
firm] so none can get in." 

She says the most difficult thing has 
been the reaction of family and friends: 
“My next door neighbour accused me of 
faking once. I was so shocked. And as 
for my family I don't hear from them.” 
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POWER stations may be a ma- 
jor source of air pollution, ac- 
cording to a study due to be 
unveiled tomorrow. 

A group of independent 
Government advisers — mem- 
bers of the Atmospheric Parti- 
cles Expert Group (APEG) — 
have found that particles that 
cause asthma and other chest 
complaints, known as PM 10s, 
are generated by heavy indus- 
trial plant - including power sta- 
tions fuelled by coal and oil 

It is thought the results could 
have major implications for the 
current review of the Govern- 
ment's National Air Quality 
Strategy. 

Professor Anthony Seaton of 
Aberdeen University will pro- 
duce the new evidence to health 
experts at a meeting of the Na- 
tional Society for Clean Air in 
London. 

Over the last five years, par- 
tide pottutioa has risen from ref- 
ative obscurity to being the 
UK's most serious and in- 
tractable air quality problem. 

Government policy is geared 
towards cracking down on filthy 
exhaust fumes, particularly 
from smoky diesel engines 
which are another major cause 
of the particles. 

It is estimated that dirty air 
results in 8,000 premature 
deaths and 10,000 early hospi- 
tal admissions annually. 

The National Air Quality 
Strategy aims to reduce this type 
of pollution nationwide by 2005. 

But a confidential paper 
produced for the European 
Co mmissio n suggests that the 
methods used for monitoring 
particles in the UK may signif- 
icantly reduce the problem. 

A spokesman for the NSCA 
said: “The particles are so tiny 
they can penetrate the long 
and that is when the damage is 
done. This is a problem partic- 
ularly for people with cardio- 
vascular problems.** 
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The Bering Glacier, in Alaska, which has been subject to glacial retreat, shrinking by between 10km and (2km In the last 100 years, losing 130 sq km of Its area 


photograph: AP/Green peace 


Global warming turns up heat on glaciers 


By Charles Arthur 

Science and Technology Editor 

HUGE reserves of glacial ice 
around the world axe melting 
more quickly than had previ- 
ously been subjected, according 
to research published today. 

The Alps have lost about SO 
per cent of their ice in the past 
century, and of 27 glaciers that 
existed in Spain in 1980, only 13 
remain. The largest glacier on 
Mt Kenya has shrank to 8 per 


cent of its size 100 years ago. 
while those on Mt Kilimanjaro, 
also in Kenya, are only a quar- 
ter as big. The huge ice rivers 
of the Tien Shan moun tain 
range, on the Sino-Rnssian bor- 
der, have lost 22 per cent of 
their ice volume in the past 40 
years. 

Professor Mark Meier, the 
scientist leading the research, 
said he was sure the changes 
were die result of global warm- 
ing over the past century. “The 


rate of warming is unprece- 
dented in the last 600 years and 
the retreat of glaciers is prob- 
ably unprecedented too, al- 
though we do not have the 
figures to prove it," he said. “But 
Tm convinced there is a de- 
tectable human influence in 
the pattern of climate change.” 

Although the melting was 
contributing slightly to sea lev- 
el rises, that effect would in- 
crease over time, he said. 
Already, the melting was caus- 


ing significant increases in the 
flows of some rivers, Professor 
Meier said. 

' The in-depth stuty by the In- 
ternational Panel on Climate 
Change (IPCQ in 1996 forecast 
that sea levels would rise by 
more than 45 centimetres (18 
inches) by 2100. A third of that 
would come as mu-off from 
melting glaciers and icecaps, 

and more than half thmii g h the 

thermal -expansion of the 
oceans as they . warm - another 


indirect, but devastating, ef- 
fect of global warming. 

The latest evidence comes 
fiom studies in western Europe, 
the US, Africa, Russia, China 
and New Zealand. It specifically 
exdudes Antarctica and Green- 
land, which hold 94 per cent of 
the world's total ice mass, al- 
though other studies have 
shown ice shelves retreating 
there too. 

More significantly, the water 
in the non-polar glaciers is re- 


cycled more quickly by run-off, 
evaporation and rain, so it con- 
tributes more rapidly to sea lev- 
el me than the polar ice sheets. 
“Regional* glaciers are also 
more sensitive to warming. 

Professor Meier, from the 
geological sciences department 
at the University of Colorado in 
Boulder, collected data on hun- 
dreds of glaciers, from the es- 
timated 200,000 worldwide. 

A new analysis method was 
used to define the relation- 


ships of several variable char- 
acteristics of glaciers. This al- 
lowed more accurate estimation 
of sizes, thicknesses and volume 
distribution of glaciers. 

Preliminary calculations 
showed that the Glacier Na- 
tional Park, in Montana, US, 
trill have no glaciers left with- 
in a century. 

The findings were reported 
at a meeting of the American 
Geophysical Union, in Boston, 
Massachusetts. 
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Tina walks tall as ‘New Yorker* chief falls 


By David Usbotne 

in New York 


THE New Yorker should do an 
article about it Intrigue and 
paranoia inside one of the 
world's most heavyweight lit- 
erary weeklies as it struggles to 
find a path, at last, to prof- 
itability. Una Brown, the 
British-born editor; may balk at 
such a commission, however. 
Because the magazine is her 
own. 

The latest twist occurred at 
the weekend, cleverly timed to 
coincide with Memorial Day, 


when most of Manhattan's gos- 
sip-mongers were out of town 
setting up their Hampiun lairs 
for the new summer season. 
But when the president of the 
magazine is bagged, any hope 
of evading coverage was always 
foolish. 

The victim was Tom Florio, 
41, nudged aside by his elder 
brother and boss Steven Florio, 
49. Florio Sr is president and 
chief executive of Condg Nasi 
Publications, itself a unit of 
Advance Publications, whose 
owner is ST Newfaouse. The 
move reflects the continuing 


frustration felt by Mr New- 
house. that, 13 years after buy- 
ing the New Ybiker for $168m, 
he still has not seen a dime in 
profit from it. 

While Advance, which re- 
cently sold its Random House 
publishing house to Bertels- 
mann of Germany, is tight- 
lipped about its finances, the 
New Yorker \s believed still to be 
losing about Sima month. Hus 
is much less than the losses of 
the recent past, but still an em- 
barrassment for Tbm Florio 
who, in each of the last four 
years, has publidy predicted that 


profits at the title were just 
around the comer. 

Pan of the problem can be 
traced to the lavish sums paid 
by Ms Brown to her writers. At 
$35m, her annual editorial bud- 
get is enough to make most oth- 
ers in the trade fall over with 
envy.’ 

But Ms Brown, the wife of 
the former Sunday Times editor 
Harry Evans, seems herself to 
be secure. Wi knew this, in part, 
because of recent choice leaks 
about the impending move of 
all the Comte Nast publications, 
including the New Yorker, into 


a new office tower under con- 
struction on Times Square, lb 
the fury of many. Ms Brown's 
magazine is being given not just 
two floors of its own, but the top 
two floors. 

. And Ms Brown has reason 
to be confident. Since being 
moved by Mr Newhouse from 
Vanity Fair, another of his titles, 
to the New Yorker six years ago, 
she has achieved a nearly 
one-third increase in its circu- 
lation to about 808,000. The Let- 
down has been advertsing; and 
that was Mr Florin's depart- 
ment. 


The all-important tally of ad- 
vertising pages at the weekly has 
reportedly slipped by 23 per 
cent this year, and that during 
a time of economic boom. 

That compares pooriy with ad- 
vertising growth achieved at 
some of the magazine’s Man- 
hattan peers, including New 
York. 

But profit, deaxty, is what 
Advance wants from the New 
Yorker. Considerable savings 
are already being made thank s 
to a recent and controversial de- 
cision to fold the magazine 
into the wider Cond6 Nast 


empire to cut costs on back- 
room activities like promotion 
and production. And just this 
month, Ms Brown has had to 
acquiesce to a half-inch reduc- 
tion in page width, which alone 
should save $500,000. 

It will now fall to Mr Flono s 
chosen successor, David Carey, 
j w, — KiicHp* of Conde 


nicvjuuai/ ~ 

NosTsHouse and Garden, to see 
jf he can manage what has 
eluded his predecessors:^ turn- 
ing the grand old mag^zme of 
o pt in g into a publication that 
can make a grand - or several 
— as welL 



Tina. Brown: Achieved big 
circulation increase 



cities 
wall off 
gypsy 
ghetto 


By Adam LeBor 


THE wall, symbol of a divided Eastern 
Europe, is back. Not in east Berlin, but in 
two cities in the Czech Republic, where local 
officials are planning to construct barriers 
to segregate gypsies, or Roma, as they 
prefer to be known, from the rest of the 
population. 

Municipal leaders in Usti Nad Labem, 
an industrial city on the Elba, and in Pilsen, 
the country’s brewing capital, plan the 
apartheid-style measures which h uman 
rights activists and Roma leaders say are 
reminiscent of the Nazi holocaust when 
Roma, along with Jews, were separated 
from the rest of the population. 

Usti Nad Labem officials plan to build 
a wall around two apartment buildings that 
house over three dozen Roma famili es. 
They daim the inhabitants refuse to pay rent 
on their council flats, disturb neighbours 
by leaving rubbish on the streets and sing 
and dance outside until the early hoars of 
the morning. 

Inhabitants of the apartment building 
daim the city officials refuse to provide 
them with proper municipal services and 
deny they cause a public nuisance. 

Milan Knotek, spokesman for the Usti 
city council, denied the council planned to 
ghettoise its Roma community. “The fence 
mil separate this problematic community 
from those people who have private houses 
on the road. The wall will not stop them 
from moving about. It will not be a ghetto 
enclosed on four sides.” 

The plans for POsen are more elaborate, 
and look set to infringe human rights even 
more, say opponents of the project. Mu- 
nicipal officials there plan to construct a 
compound on the city’s outskirts composed 



Gypsies in the Czech Republic are accused of being so anti-social they need to be separatetj froro other citizens 


of portable cabins surrounded by a fence 
with its own police station inside that will 
stay open 24 hours a day. A caretaker will 
have the right to enter any room whether 
or not the resident agrees, a local official 
told the Czech press. 

Tb maty in the Wst, the Czech Republic 
has a liberal image, exemplified by the coun- 
try’s former dissident and playwright Pres- 
ident Vaclav Havel. While Mr Havel 
himself has spoken out in support of the 


Roma cause, among most of the popula- 
tion anti Roma prejudice runs high. 

Roma are regularly attacked by neo- 
Nazis who have links to organised far-right 
groups in Germany and Austria. Harass- 
ment by police is routine, as is discrimi- 
nation by housing and welfare officials. 
Early this month a Czech Roma man died 
after skinheads beat him unconscious and 
left him in tbe street where he was run over 
by a truck and killed. 


Roma and human rights activists across 
central Europe have condemned the plans 
to segregate Roma people in the two 
Czech cities. “This is pure racist segrega- 
tion,” said Dmitria Petrova, of the Euro- 
pean Roma Rights Centre in Budapest. 

Tbgether with Hungary and Poland, the 
Czech Republic is one of tbe region’s three 
frontrunners for European Union and 
Nato membership. They are sensitive 
about their image in the West and in Brus- 


’ • . ‘ Photograph: B Barbey/Magpum 

sels, and lbcadGs&i offi cials denied they 
were shunting the Roma minority into a 
ghetto. 

Jan Kocourek. deputy mayor of the Usti 
district, responded angrily when ques- 
tioned by an American journalist who sug- 
gested the dry’s plans were a violation of 
Roma dvil rights. “Rights? Are you seri- 
ous? What civil rights? They can vote, but 
they don't They can work, but they don't 
They can pay rent but they don’t." 


Collapse of 
communism 
ruins eastern 
school system 

By Imre Kanus 

in Bonn 


THEC M1 P REN of the revolutions of 1989 
are losing out on learning, as the education 
system bequeathed by com m u n is m unrav- 
els. According to an alarming report pub- 
lished by the United Nations Children’s Fund 
(Unicef) yesterday, schools are crumbling 
across Eastern Europe and the former So- 
viet Union, and literary rates are plunging. 
Tkach ers are demoralised, states destitute. 

The Unicef report, unveiled in Bonn by 
the o rganisat ion's goodwill ambassador. Sir 
Peter Ustinov, is the first comprehensive study 
of education in the region since the fall of 

“The quality of schooling has CaDen,” it 
cowhides. “Huge reductions have taken place 
in many countries in real public expenditure 
in education - by almost three-quarters, for 
example; in Bulgaria.” 

Wars and ravaged economies have pul 
intolerable strain on education budgets. In 
Georgia, textbooks can cost the equivalent 
of several months’ wages. Tfeacher’s salaries, 
t raditionally kiw in co mp arison to other pro- 
fes s io n s. have declined further, and in some 
countries are paid several months late. 

Full literacy was one of the few real 
achievements of communism, but recent 
years have seen the emergence of school- 
leavers who cannot read or write. Tbe prob- 
lem is most acute in the former Soviet 
Union, but even in Central Europe, whose 
pupils still outscore England in maths and 
science, a growing proportion of children 
fail to acquire basic educational skills. 

The widening gap between rich and poor 
threatens to push the less fortunate to the 
margins. There is an explosion in the 
number of private schools, which bleed tbe 
state sector dry of teaching talent 

Although Unicef recommends teaching 
reforms, it concedes that the biggest prob- 
lem is lack of funds. After the longest peri- 
od of depression this century, the region's 
economies are beginning to turn the corner. 
But for those who are just being disgorged 
onto the jobs market after nine miserable 
yeazs in tbe classroom, help will be loo late. 
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Leader of Achille 


Laura’ hijack turns 


to the ballot-box 


By Patrick Cockbum 

In Gaza 
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lie il Mated Achille Laura burning off the Somali coast in December 1994. The Itafian ship caught fire white cruising and sank nearly 10 years after 
sing hijacked by Abul Abbas’s Palestinian Liberation Front as it sailed towards Israel Photograph; Corinne Dufla/Reutars 


WHEN Abul Abbas, the 50- 
year-old former revolutionary 
who was behind the hijacking of 
the Italian cruise ship Achille 
Lauro in 1985, passed through 

the Israeli-controlled check- 
point bis way from Egypt to 
Gaza earlier this month, he was 
held up for five hours. 

B I was told that Israelis 
troops had orders to arrest 
me,” he said. “But I refused to 
go bad: to Egypt, because the 
Oslo agreement allows me to 
enter.” 

land's reluctance to give him 
safe passage is not surprising: 13 
years five men from the 
Palestinian Liberation Flout, the 


With the new IIP LaserJet 3100 
|: you can print, fax, copy and scan 

Naturally. 



group led by Abul Abbas, bom 
Mohammed Zai-dan, took over 
tte Addle Lauro as ft sailed to- 
wards Israel Off the Syrian 
coast, in one of the more s P e ^' 
ftwYniar atrocities of the Israeh- 
Itolestinian conflict, the hijackers 
shot dead Leon KUnghoffer, an 
American Jew in a wheelchair. 
They threw him overboard. 

“It was not planned to take 
over the ship," said Mr Abbas. 
“The fighters were discovered 
on the ship and had to take It 
over. Everything was a mis- 
take." He says the original plan 
was for the men to get off the 
cnjise ship when it docked at 
Ashdod, south of Thl Aviv, 
where they were to Wow up 


Habash, leader ^ 

Marxist PFLP, announced that 

was fbnning 
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ter a meeting , in Damascns 
with Sheikh Ahmed Yassin, 
the leader of Hamas. 

Snch an alliance is seen as 

self-defeating opportunism by 

ftOTJCT members of the PFL? m 

and the West Bank. They 


Gaza and the west aw*- 

sav secular Palestinians wtodffi- 

like the corruption of Mr 
Arafafs id e and the Islamic milr 

itancy of Hamas, have nowhere 

to go. They see Hamas getting 

stronger. Over the last month 


l llry **-* - _ 

He has seen King fthdanct 

Crown Prince Abdullah in San- 
. • .1 h TTflAtfv aL Ac. 


jacking, which led to the Unit- 
ed States offering a large reward 

for his arrest, Mr Abbas said: 
“Wfe achieved a lot. Ws put the 
Palestinians on the internation- 
al political map. Beforeour op- 
erations nobody listened to our 
voice” He does not mention the 
ddegitimisaticm of the Palestin- 
ian rfgrm to setf-determination 
in the eyes of the world. 

These days, Mr Abbas is 
singing a very different tune. 
Unlike other militant leaders 
whose parties make up the 
Palestine liberation Organisa- 
tion, he supports the Oslo ac- 
cords of 1993. In an interview 
in Gaza with The Independent , 
he says the military option for 
the Palestinians “no longer ex- 
isted after 1990 when the Soviet 
Union collapsed. The Arabs, 
not just Iraq, were defeated in 
the Gulf war. The struggle was 
going backwards.” 

Once-powerful groups, such 
as George Habash's Popular 
Front for the liberation of 
Palestine (PFLP) or George 
Hawatmeh’s Democratic Front 
for the Liberation of Palestine 
(DFLP), are shadows of then 
former selves. Mr Abbas has a 
convincing explanation: “Fart of 
the Palestinian population will 
support you if you oppose Oslo 
and fight the Israelis like Hamas 
[the Islamic militant organisa- 
tion]. Another part will back you 
if you go for Oslo and peace. 
The problem for these organi- 
sations is that they oppose Oslo, 
but don’t do any fighting." 

The collapse of the secular 
Palestinian left opened the door 
for Hamas as the only alternative 
to the Palestinian Authority of 
\hsserAraJaL A disillusioned far- 
mer leftist leader in Gaza said: 
“The leaders of the left are just 
as corrupt and not more demo- 
cratic than Arafat's people. 
When I see them I tell them it is 
better for them to dose down and 
say they have failed But there 
won’t be any real Palestinian 
politics until Arafat dies.” 

Earlier this week George 


sad of Syria and senior Iranian 

leatters. This is despite covert US 


enures iu uimnuMv 

Only Iordan refused him entry. 

Mr Abbas says he plans to 
turn his Palestine Liberation 
Front into a mainly political, 
rather than a military, organi- 



Ahfrac- Militant leader who 
now supports Oslo accords 


sation. While doing so he will 

commute between Gaza and his 
old base in Baghdad, where his 
wife and three sons live. 

In Mr Abbas’s office in Gaza 
han gs a painting of Palestine 
made up of a melange of sym- 
frnk , including a Kalashnikov. the 
dove of peace, al-Aqsa mosque 
in Jerusalem, a bullet and a pen. 

The slogan underneath used to 
read: “Tbgetber with the bullet 
and stone". This has been re- 
placed by the ambivalent and 
uninspiring words: “All options 
are open”. 

This is not something one mD- 
lion Palestinians in Gaza believe. 
In this beleaguered and impov- 
erished dty Palestinian politicians 
will have trouble persuading 
anybody that either the Kalash- 
nikov or the dove have much to 
offer them. 

■ Jerusalem (AP) Palestinia n 
legislators yesterday fought Is- 
raeli police with their fists in a 
protest over tin shacks erected 
by Jewish settlers in the Muslim 
Quarter of Jerusalem’s Old City. 


Habibie promises 
early elections 


By Richard Lloyd Parry 

hi Jakarta 
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HOURS after the release of two 
political prisoners. President 
BJ Habibie of Indonesia made 
a personal visit to the scenes of 
this month’s riots in another at- 
tempt to boost the credibility of 
his young government. 

In a gesture that would have 
been inconceivable under the 
former president, Mr Suharto, 
Mr Habibie broadcast messages 
of encouragement through a 
megaphone and debated with lo- 
cal people whose shops and 
businesses were destroyed in two 
days of vicious looting. 

Thousands of local people 
waved at the President's bis as 
it drove through the Chinatown 
district where the worst de- 
struction occurred. “I came here 
to meet you and express my sin- 
cere sympathy,” he said. 

Earlier, Mr Habibie told a 
group of pro-democracy cam- 
paigners that he would hold new 

elections “as soon as possible". 

“Our target [for holding elec- 
tions] is between six and twelve 
months,” said Professor Sudjana 
Sapiie of the Banding Institute 
ofTechnology"[The Preadenl] 
asked if we can go any faster and 

we said it was very unlikely." 

Last Monday, Mr Habibie 
told his first cabinet meeting 
that he would revise the elec- 
tion laws which control the po- 


litical parties and vet their can- 
didates. Early yesterday, former 
member of parliament Sri Bin- 
tang PamungJkas and trade 
union leader Muchlar Pakpa- 
han, walked out of GpinangJail 
in Jakarta where they had been 
held for criticising Mr Suharto. 

But many Indonesians re- 
main sceptical of the new pro- 
gram, which may have as much 
to do with the need to win over 
the International Monetary 
Fund, which has withheld a 
$10bn (£6.25bn) loan instal- 
ment because of the riots, as with 
a genuinely democratic spirit. 
“We need a firm time frame for 
general elections,” said Fmfl Sal- 
im, a former minister who is run- 
ning for president 

Yesterday, Hubert Neiss, the 
IMF's chief official in charge of 
Asia, arrived in Jakarta to dis- 
cuss the future of the S43bn 
(£27bn) loan. “We have to 
recognise that the economic 
measures will only work if there 
is also political stability,” be «k) . 
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European police hold 76 suspects in 

World C UD anti>tf>rmrkm swooD 


By John Lichfield 

in Paris 


CO-ORDINATED dawn raids in five 
European countries yesterday dis- 
mantled a suspected Islamist terrorist 
network which may have been plan- 
ning attacks on the World Cup in 
Prance next month. Police in France, 
Germany, Italy, Belgium and 


non ever attempted. 

Four of those held for question- 
ing - one in Marseilles, one in Paris 
and two in Germany - are believed 
to be senior members of a dissident 
splinter movement of the violent Al- 
gerian Islamist organisation, the 
Aimed Islamic Groups (GIA). 

French authorities said they knew 
of nospecific terrorist targets but sev- 
eral months of surveillance by Euro- 
pean intelligence agencies “gave rise 
to suspicions that terrorist actions were 
being prepared in the run-up to the 
football World Cup”. Up to 2^00,000 
visitors are expected in France for the 
competition, which begins on 10 June 
and lasts for five weeks. 

Arrests were continuing late yes- 
terday. European police forces are 
looking for a total of 120 people, of 
Algerian, Tunisian and French na- 
tionality - a list established through 
intelligence-sharing by European 
Union and other counter-terrorist 
agencies. The man arrested in Mar- 
seilles, whom police declined to 
name, is wanted in connection with 
the failed bomb attack on a France 
Ihlecom building in Paris two weeks 
ago. Explosive experts defused a de- 
vice —a metal canister containing ex- 
plosives and nails - similar to those 
which killed and maimed scores of 
people in attacks on Parisian un- 
derground trains three years ago. 


Two men picked up in Germany 

- Adel Mechat and O mar Saiti - are 
believed to be senior supporters of 
a dissident GIA chieftain, Hassan 
Hattab, also known as Abou Hamza. 
Hattab. thought to be struggling for 
mastery of the organisation within 
Algeria, is also responsible for the 
GIA’s European network. 

Another Algerian, arrested m 
Paris, Karim Boulri, is also suspected 
of being a Hattab activist. Docu- 
ments, apparently sent by the GIA 
leader, were found in his apartment, 
according to French police. The 
GIA, itself a violent off-shoot from 
the Islamist political movement the 
FIS, has claimed - or been held re- 
sponsible - for a series of horrific 
murders and massacres in Algeria in 
the last six years. 

Yesterday’s operation was co- 
ordinated by the French Interior 
Minister, Jean-Pierre Cbev&nemcnt, 
and a Parisian investigating judge 
who specialises in ami-terrorist ac- 
tivities, Jean- Louis Bruguiferc. The 
apparent success of the raids in five 
countries, and the element of surprise 
achieved, was bailed by French of- 
ficials as a first dear success for the 
policy of co-ordinated anti-terrorist 
activity in Europe, intensified in re- 
cent years. Judge Brugu&re travelled 
to Germany last night to interview 
several suspects arrested there. 

A total of 53 people were arrested 
at 50 different addresses in France 

- in Paris, Lyon, Marseilles and 
Porto-Vecchio in Corsica. Two peo- 
ple were arrested in the Ger man 
dries of Bonn and Cologne. Italian 
police arrested nine people in the 
greater Milan area. Belgian police 
said they were questioning 10 sus- 
pects, nine from Brussels and one 
from Charleroi. Two were picked up 
by Swiss police. 



Police in Paris with one of the suspected Islamic terrorists rounded up across Europe yesterday 


Photograph: Gad Comier/AP 


Fear of violence from Algeria Airline strike threat 


By Rupert Cornwell 

YESTERDAY’S arrests In five 
European countries of more 
than 80 people suspected of in- 
voivement in an intemationa] Is- 
lamic terrorist network is 
farther proof of the worry that 
the unceasing and bestial con- 
flict in Algeria will spread north 
to (he European mainland. 

Violence has racked Algeria 
for more than six years, since 
the government cancelled elec- 
tions which the Islamists were 
certain to win. Almost every day 
brings a new atrocity - yester- 
day’s being a bomb which killed 
at least seven people in a mar- 
ket in a town 50 miles south- 
west of Algiers. On Sunday, five 
poBcaacn were killed in an am- 


bush; two days earlier, 16 peo- 
ple were killed in a market 
bombing in an Algiers suburb. 

And so the litany of barbar- 
ities goes on. Since 1992 at least 
65,000, perhaps 100^000, people 
have been slaughtered. But no 
one knows for sure. Any jour- 
naiist who peers too dosety risks 
death, while the Algerian gov- 
ernment has often seemed ac- 
complice to the killings - 

Its ostensible foe is the 
Armed Islamic Groups (GIA). 
But the GIA is fragmented and 
some parts of It have been in- 
filtrated by the authorities. Hms 
the suspicion that die govern- 
ment, whose supreme duty is en- 
sure the safety of ordinary 
Algerians, is now in some cas- 
es deliberately conniving at their 


killing, to inflate the threat to it- 
self and justify its repressive and 
undemocratic policies. 

Hie charge is a terrible one, 
but how else to explain the 
army's long failure to suppress 
the insurgents, and the mas- 
sacres which have taken place 
within a stone’s throw of mili- 
tary and security barracks, 
which did nothing to stop the 
atrocities on their doorsteps. 

Making matters yet worse is 
the split within the regime, be- 
tween those who seek political 
accommodation with the Is- 
lamists, and those for whom the 
only goal is the eradication of 
the Fundamental is te. 

Thus, with both sides di- 
vided, and suspicions of con- 
spiracy and double-dealing rife. 


small wonder that the feelers 
put out for a settlement - most 
visibly by elements of the Is- 
lamic Salvation Front, the ftm- 
damentalists’ political arm — 
have come to naught. And with 
deadlock at home, terrorism’s 
shadow is spreading north 
across the Mediterranean. 

Rr years, MI5 has kept itigbt 
tabs on terrorist suspects and 
British police last March ar- 
rested eight Algerians amid 
speculation they were planning 
actions to disrupt the VfcridCup. 
Even so, Paris claims that 
Britain and other European 
coimtries are too lax. In the Unit- 
ed Kingdom, notes France, it is 

to commft acts of terrorism 
against a foreign gov ernm ent 


By John Lichfield 


THE possibility of a French pi- 
tot’s strike, disrupting air trav- 
el to and within France during 
the World Cup, drew doser yes- 
terday. The main pilots’ union, 
the SNPL, gave formal notice 
of a strike, probably for two 
weeks, from next Monday. Five 
other, smaller, pilots’ unions 
have also announced shorter 
strikes starting next week. 

The head of Air France, 
who has asked pitots to take a 
15 per cent wage cut over three 
years in return for shares in the 
company, said he would not 
back down. Jcan-Cyrfl Spinetta, 
president of the state-owned air- 
line, said he doubted pilots 
would cany through the threat 


‘To take the World Cup 
hostage, to use the competition 
for blackmail” would be 
“judged very severely” by 
French public opinion, he said. 

A two-week strike from 
Monday would disrupt Air 
France flights in the approach to 
the competition, which begins on 
10 June. The airline has sched- 
uled 110 sperial flights for teams, 
officials and of supporters, which 
it guarantees will take place. But 
other scheduled medium-haul 
and internal flights would be 
seriously affected. 

A couple of other labour dis- 
putes appear to pose a threat to 
rail and road travel during 
France 98. A minority of tony 
drivers belonging to the R>rce 
Ouvrifcre union blockaded auto- 


routes in several parts of the 
country yesterday, complaining 
that they had not yet received 
the full benefits of the settlement 
of the wider driver's strike last 
November. But their leader, 
Roger Poletti, said yesterday 
they had do intention of dis- 
rupting the World Cup. 

There is also a threat from 
fairground workers, who are 
demanding subsidies and safe, 
guaranteed sites dose to rityren- 
tres. Fairground vehicles blocked 
some motorways yesterday. 

A minority union of train 
drivers is also threatening to 
strike during the competition, 
targeting suburban trains to 
the showpiece Stade de France 
near Paris and TGV links be- 
tween host cities. 


IN BRIEF 


Jersey rules 


US abortion 

victory 

THE United States anti 
abortion campaigners suf 
fered a defeat yesterday wtaei 
the Supreme Court rulec 
that it is a crime to block ac 
cess to abortion clinics. 

The court had been asket 
to decide on a 1994 federal ac 
and a similar state law big 
North Carolina that made i 
illegal to block access, dam 
age property or intrmidati 
women seeking abortion o 
staff at clinics. A federa 
judge in North Carolina ha* 
struck dawn both laws, but th 
.justices ruled yesterday tha 
the acts were constitutional 
The decision comes a 
police in Florida investigat 
a series of add attacks o 
abortion clinics. 

Andrew Marshall Washingnxe 
to 
r 

y 
u 

THE gateway to America _U 
in New Jersey, the Supreme 
Court declared yesterday j 
Winding up a lengthy battli” 
it derided that Ellis IsJanir 
the historic landing place fevi 
immig rants, belongs to NevJ 
Jersey and not to New YorV- 
Andrew Marshall, WashingtiA 
I 

India protest 

3; 

THE United States and otl 
er powers have persuaded tHi 
World Bank to postpone cod j 
sideration of more that 
$800m (£500m) in develojb 
ment loans to India in prote I 
against its nuclear testing. . 

AP, WashingUc 
1 

Nato sex rinjli 

si 

NATO is launching an i& 
vestigatfon into a report th>r 
Nato soldiers are running 
child prostitution ring il 
Bosnia. The Madrid F/A/ua) 
do newspaper said Italia: 
Portuguese and Egyptian set 
diets forced girls of 12 to * 
to have sex with them is 
their base in Sarajevo, ai 
AP, Samjfk 
>. 

Jamaican Aii 

SEEKING refuge from s 
apocalyptic flood they s 
will destroy Jamaica, a Pe" 
tecostal congregation has li 
their jobs and homes to lr 
in their Kingston church. Tt 
adult members of the Ange 
of God Sabbath Church ar 
their 14 children have bet 
living in the church since 
April, and say they will st ' 
there indefinitely. 

AP Kings 


The interest 


is 



to rise the 
instant the 
Base Rate does. 


7 % 


GUARANTEED 

to match rises in Base Rate 


I*? 


: Svi 


What coaid te 
more promising than 
a sawings account that 
actually guarantees you a high 
rate of interest now. and tor the 
future? Our guarantee means that 
when Base Rate rises our 7% rate 
wilt toHow. within three working days. 

The account Is straightforward and 
simple to use. For balances up to £5.000 
we pay a competitive rate of 9* gross**. 
AT £5,000 and above we pay 7% gross** 
which compares very favourably with the 
competition, especially when you c onsider 
that this rate is guaranteed to match rises in 

Vte offer instant accesst with no penalties 
or charges aid free telephone banking. All 
‘■IMS from the comfort of your'owi? home 



24 hours a day, 365 
days a year. So there's 
never any need to 
waste time queuing at yoor Bank or 
ButfjSng&cfety. 

Save with Bar* of Scotland Banking 
Direct, a safe, secure and profitable home 
for your money. 

For mare Information on the account that 
is guaranteed to match rises in Base Rata, 
caU us free on 0500 8D4 804. 


BANKING* 

DIRECT 

0500804 804 


German shadow team 


GERHARD Schroder; foe Social 
Democrats’ chancellor candi- 
date, sprung a surprise in Ger- 
many yesterday by warning a 
former lawyer of the Baader- 
Mcsnhof gang as shadow faite- 
rior minister, writes Irruc Komcs, 
Otto Schfly 66, defended ur- 
ban terrorists in the Seventies 


before becoming an MP for the 
Greens until 1989, when he de- 
fected to the Social Democrats. 
Also in the team are left-winger 
Oskar Lafontaine for finance, 
Rudolf Sdtaiping - the party's 
least popular leader ever - for 
foregnaShire and trade imkm- 
1st Walter Hester for labour: 


PRODUCT ANNOUNCEMENT 


EPIPEN/EPIPEN JUNIOR 
AUTO-INJECTOR 

ALK (UK) regret to announce that some 
EpiPen and EpiPen Junior Auto-Injectors may 
not deliver the full dose of active ingredient when 
self-administered. 

The affected batches can be identified by the 
Lot Number shown on both the box and the 
auto-injector label. The affected batches are: 


EpiPen Auto-Injector 


806509M013977 


806509M014143 


725902 


732213 


EpiPen Junior Auto-Injector 


725901 


806507/M014047 


806507/1*014131 


Users of these products are advised to carry a 
second auto-ir^ector with them and to consult their 
doctor or pharmacist if they have any concerns. 

ALK (UK), who can be contacted on 01189 
313200, stress that all other batches can be 
used with full confidence. 



RECAU 


HELP VS TO 

THIS RATTLE 



We haw unfortunately learned that one of our infant 
toys. LEGO PRIMO Lucy Ladybird Rattle 2093, could 
gat snide In the mouth of a baby 

Although dm prechact meets our own and all 
knemadonal safety standards, we beSovn the rattle 
could present a potential choking risk. For this reason. 
We are immediately -withdrawing die produtz from die 
marker. 

if you have one of these toys, would you please post h 
to d» address beta* including your name, address. 


post code and price paid so that we msf send you a \ 
fciU refund. 

Please on you also inform any family and friends, If ‘ 
appropriate, to ensure dat as many people as possib* 
are informed of the product recall of die Ladybird i 
Rattle. 

W* would Eke to stress that this is NOT the Ladyfai 
Rattle seeking Modi given out through die Bounty i 
Progress pads during 1997 and the early part of thi. 
year. 1 

IfyouwouM Eke further bifonradon. please call our 
Freephone hotfine on 0800 435 M 2 . 

Thanks for your help and understanding. 

PRODUCT RECALL 
FREEPOST 
LEGO UK UMTTED 
WREXHAM 
LU3 7BR 
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Australians say 
orry to the 
stolen children’ 

nation has signed books of apology to 
Jucted Aboriginals, writes Robert Milliken 


5TRAIJA said sony yes- 
ry. Ail over the country, po- 
aen, former judges, actors, 
3afl players, pop stars and 
■dinaiy Australians signed 
y books” to apologise to the 
en generation** of Aborig- 
who were forcibly taken 
their families as children 
nost glaring absentee from 
rent was the federal gov- 
tent, led by John Howard, 
year after an official report 
tied for the first time the 
stating details of one of the 
chilling chapters in Aus- 
a history, Mr Howard’s 
:rva five coalition govern- 
is sticking stubbornly to its 
of refusing to say “sorry" 
5 Aborigines and their de- 
lants, estimated at about 
00, who were taken from 
mothers as babies and sent 
ter homes where they were 
ted to grow up like whites, 
le misguided policy start- 
the name of assimilation 
'10 and continued until 
It was not as brutal as colo- 
olicy in the early 19th cen- 
mdertakeo in the name of 
own, of hunting down and 
itering whole indigenous 
(unities on the Australian 
er. But the ends were no 
sat the assumption that 
ns no place for a so-caDed 
age culture in white Aus- 
and that the sooner it died 
e better. 

Ronald Wilson, the for- 
ldge who conducted the 
n generation” inquiry, 
in his report a year ago 
: federal government to 
he country in formally 
[rising for the pain it 
L Mr Howard said later 
greeted” what happened, 
regards Sir Ronald’s call 


for an official national apology 
as a wishy-washy response dri- 
ven by city Australians and 
what be sees as the "Aboriginal 
guilt industry”. 

He has no truck with Sir 
Ronald's description of indige- 
nous child removal as "geno- 
cide” or for the' Australian 
church leaders who have com- 
pared it to Nazism. 

There is a general election 
in the air, and the Prime Min- 
ister’s approach to the issue is 
driven by votes. Tbday, Mr 
Howard is expected to an- 
nounce instead big spending in- 
creases on housing, health and 
education for Aborigines. His 
approach is probably in tune 
with that of conservative voters 
in rural, outback Australia. 

Other public officials have 
heeded the caD to mark Aus- 
tralia’s first Sony Day. Peter 
Ryan, the British-bom commis- 
sioner of police m New South 
Wdes, sai± “On behalf erf the po- 
lice service I offer a sincere apol- 
ogy lo the stolen generations and 
to all Aboriginal and Tbrres 
Strait slander people for the 
prominent role the police played 
in enforcing previous unjualaws. 
As qgenis of the Government, po- 
lice caused unimaginable pain 
and an guish to communities, 
families and particularly mothers 
and children by the forcible re- 
moval of children.” 

The “stolen children” policy 
foiled. Many of those who were 
dragged from their mothers’ 
arms as infants, and who spent 
their adult lives tracking down 
their real families, went on to be- 
come prominent Aboriginal 
leaders in the 1990s, when the 
cultural revival of the Aborigines 
and their political activism has 
never been stronger. 



Lyalf Dennison, a KamQaroi Aborigine whose father was taken from his parents unde 
policy of forced assimilation, reads messages from a “Sorry Book* in Sydney 


former Australian governments' 
Photopaph: Torsten Bbricwood/AFP 


Madrid at 
war over 
the devil 


By Elizabeth Nash 

m Madrid 


THE PRADO museum in 
Madrid has claimed ownership 
of the world's only public stat- 
ue of Satan - the 19 th-century 
•The Fallen Angel" in the city’s 
Retiro Park. 

But the city mayor, Jose 
Maria Alvarez de Manzano* a 
deeply conservative man with no 
sym pathy for the devil, insists 
Lucifer belongs to the people of 
Madrid and will not let it be 
moved from its present site. 

The Prado’s daim is part of 
a controversial attempt to re- 
group 126 of mote than 4,000 
works dispersed throughout 
Spain into its enlarged premis- 
es, due to be completed in 
2001. But with more than 90 per 
cent of the museum's treasures 
stored in vaults out of public 
view, critics say foe museum has 
enough material already, with- 
out plundering much-loved 
public monuments. 

Antonio Solano, a museum 
curator, The sculpture of 

‘El Angel Caido’ belongs to foe 
mu se um. It was destined for foe 
former Museum of Modem 
Art, which now forms part of the 

Cason del Buen Retiro. But as 
there wasn't room for it, h was. 
lent as an adornment for foe Re- 
tire. Nowwe have decided to re- 
mind the city hall that it belongs 

to foe Prado." 

A director of monuments at ■ 

Madrid’s town hall denies foe 
image of the devil is the Prado’s: 
“According to our archives, it 
was donated to foe city hall by 
foe Ministry of Works in 1885 
and it was decided to put it in 
foe Retiro. Furthermore, it is 
entered in foe inventory of 
Spanish Historic Heritage of 
1992 as municipal property. I 
don’t understand why the Pra- 



daimed by the Prado 

do is claiming it now. It’s always 
been in the park. What do they 
want it for?” Mr Alvarez de 
Manzano has written to the Pra- 
do insisting that while he is may- 
or, foe statue stays where it is. 

The sculpture, by Ricardo 
Beflver, stands without any iden- 
tifying label in the bleaker south- 
west comer of the Prado, on a 
site formerly occupied by a 
porcelain factory. 

Nothing more sinister than 
roQexbtaders circulate around an 
area of the park reputed to be 
a night-time cruising ground 
for transvestite prostitutes - bat 
legend has it that nocturnal 
Mack masses used to be held in 
the Satanic presence. Some 
years ago a failed attempt was 
made to erect a statue of the Vir- 
gin to counteract Lucifer’s 
supposed malevolent Influence. 

The determination of foerity 
authorities to keep their unique 
tribute to Satan seems to have 
had an effect: in recent days, the 
Prado has said that although it 
owns the statue, it does not nec- 
essarily seek to possess it, leav- 
ing open the prospect that the 
people of Madrid will hold on 
to the devil they know. 
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THE 

VOLVO 

S40 

14 

200BHR 

£20,555. 


The Volvo S40 T4 is one performance car that won't 
stretch you. For £20555 it delivers a turbo-charged 
engine that can lake you from 30-70 in 5.9 seconds; 
dynamic suspension for taut handling; DSA (Dynamic 
Stability Assurance) to control wheetspin; plus all the 
safety equipment and luxury spec you'd expect 
The VWvo S40. From £1 4,955 to £24,705. Or from 
£338 per month via Volvo Contract Hire.’ Call for 
further details or to arrange a test drive quoting raf: Gt 

0800 11 40 40 

VOLVO. A [AR YOU CAN BELIEVE IN. 
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I drink, 
therefore 
I write 

When Nei! Rollinson isn't writing award-winning 
poetry he likes nothing better than to go 
down his local pub for a pint By Michael Glover 

rM STARING out of the pub window at other things. Monlblanc, the sponsor, for 
tne sight across the road -maybe 100 kids example. The very mention of the word 
or more are m i lling around on the oppo- irritates Rollinson. “They wanted to delay 
site coraer in the bruised-blue, failing light the announcement of the prize for three 
of a Friday evening. It could be threaten- months so that they could drum up pub- 
tng, but it’s nothing of the kind. It's just a Ucity, which meant ridiculous suggestions, 
typical weekend night of happy-go-lucky such as appearing with those two tossers 
hoozing in Clap ham Old Town, home to on the Big Breakfast. What do they know 
three of south London’s roost popular pubs, about poetry — I ack you?’’ 

Neil Rollinson wings away from the bar. He refused. Finally, he did a couple of 

nearly hitting me in the face with his pony- radio interviews and some press. Montblanc 
mil, and passes me a pint of Adnams - he’s were annoyed, as was Rollinson, because 
bought the round (he buys the next one, if the prize had been announced in Feb- 
too) because he's flush from having just won . ruaiy, as usual, the extra publicity would 
two major literary awards, East prize in the have helped him to secure reading dales 
National Poetry Competition and an Arts at literary festivals. Now it was too late. 
Council bursary. But what about the pen? Would he use 

He looks to see where I’m looking. “I it? Yes, for writing tetters to his mother - 
love pubs,” he says. “I love everything about things like thaL But doesn’t he write poems 
them - the banter, the cracks, meeting in longhand? Never. He needs the sight of 
people. The idea of Schubert, who wrote it on a computer screen if he is to begin to 
all that great music, getting slaughtered every believe in its independent existence as a 
night with his mates, that’s a wonderful poem, something more credible than just 
image. What’s better than a pub after a good random, aimless scribbles on a bit of paper, 
day at the typewriter? Off you go, throwing Wbat of those people who argue that 

cauticm to the winds, along the road to ruin!” there is some kind of mystical lmk between 
Wfe’ne lucky to find a seaL The thetre goes the flow of the ink, the pressure of the band 
on and on once we are settled - there’s al- on the paper and the movements of the 
ways a lot to be said about booze and poets, human soul? So much toss, he thinks. What 
How long did he expect the £5,000 to last about the time before poetry was commit- 
that he’d just won for the poem about his ted to paper, when it existed only in the 
hither drowning kittens in a lake. Wfc decide memory? Wouldn't the shift from memo- 
to do a quick calculation on the beer mat ry to written language have represented a 
I’d asked him to bring along (me of the two loss of authenticity, too? 
flashy Montblanc pens that came with the Rollinson has nothing of the self- 

cheque (Montblanc sponsored the Nation- conscious bard about him. Born in Keigb- 
al ft»e try Competition this year), for such a ley, Wfest Yorkshire, his father worked as 
job as this, but he didn’t get the message. a foreman in various textile mills. There 
Well now.. . with an average pint at two were no books in the house and only one 
quid in the ruinously expensive south, that newspaper that be remembers, the Sunday 
would be 2^00 pints max. Divide that by Post . He took one A-level - art - and it was 
5 pints a day (average), and the bitter truth his art teacher who changed his life, 
emerges: the dosh will nin out jnst short “He taught me new ways of looking at 

of the glorious millennium. the world. He taught me about composition 

That sobers us up enough to go on to in painting, bow to observe colour. 



appreciate form and texture. No one had 
ever talked about those kind of things 
before. I was suddenly able to see the world 
in a different way.” These lessons, including 
an ability to write with a painterly vivid- 
ness, have carried over into his poetry. 

Poetry came relatively recently though. 
After school, he went to Newcastle Col- 


lege of Art, but he didn’t finish the course. 
That was about 15 years ago. Then he drift- 
ed - London, India, the north again... he 
started writing poetry seriously about 10 
years ago. Now 37, he’s been anchored in 
London for the past few years. 

Rollinson is, in many respects, a fairly 
representative modern poet. There is a 


great directness and openness about him, 
a total absence of the old-fashioned, self- 
preening, literary side that is common 
among poets. He is a poet who writes open- 
ly about sexuality, which most poets have 
been coy about, unlike writers of prose. He 
is a poet who loves performing his poems 
in public for the ego-feeding bus that it 


Nell Rollinson (left): “What’s 
better than a pub after a good 
day at the typewriter? Off you 
go, throwing caution to the 
winds, along the road to ruinT 

Photograph: KaJpesh Lathig * 


gives him, but also because its a way of te 
ing the value of new work. Poetry, in sha 
is a job, a full-time commitment. It is r 
some mystical encounter that obliges y 
to act in fanciful ways, like a kind of secu 
priest *Tve never gone along with that t 
idea that poets are different or visited in sra 
way. I view it more pragmatically. It’s a j 
tha t has to be done and I like doing it” 

But does he call himself a poet and r 
the consequences of other people draw} 
all sorts of peculiar conclusions about wl 
such a thing might mean. “Yes, finally, 
last It took a long time though..." A 
wbat does he think is wrong about 1 
poetry scene these days? He sniffs and ck 
his hands. “Ibo much crap being publish- 
Tbo much poetry being written by peo; 
who do not read much poetry. 

“You know, even published noveli 
when you get them in a workshop and i 


and thous - that is straight out of the I 
man tic poets or maybe the Victorians, 
as though the 20th century never exists 

“What you can do - and it’s what 1 
all the time - is actually read what pa 
are writing about nowadays, and famOiaj 
youreelf with the language they are usi 
Then, perhaps, you might begin to le; 
the rudiments of how to write like sor 
one who is alive now!” 

He slaps the glass down on the tal 
That’s it, folks. Vfe bolt outside. It's a bal 
night with lots of boozy noises in the 
Someone falls backwards into soma 
else's arms. We are teetering on the br 
of the 21st century out here, and Rollins 
a nimble, wiry, cheerful man in a sha! 
old grey mac with big holes in the pock 
seems all charged up and ready to go. 


Neil RoQinson's A Spillage of Mercury 
published by Jonathan Cape, price £8. 
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Ptayinyonafl the senses, lights, sounds and sensors react in harmony on the Gastarbyter Photograph: Neville Oder 

Welcome to the pleasure zone 

Is a new interactive installation art; the ICA art or massage therapy? By Judith Palmer 

■■ " 


^anewmter- 
iat the ICA, 
may 3gfg£^^Ijhe best-value 
tis the kind 
expect to 
^Japanese exec- 
t instead you can 
Jrticular sensory 
yourself 
Session , in a 


a -lift 


^contraption 

by artists 
IJoJoetson 
ion, an 
composer, to 
(Visual and 

aipre^dy.tactd& (meounter. 

' MafiBgrmy waycthrougb a 
gap itfflbeblackiHbbex awnings, 

- 1 emexgj&fta spatapns^quare 

chamber^ with a large two-way 

jmriofBa^ 'fajkjp'ai its 
walls. 'Squatting Eke‘ a mos- 
quito in’thc centre of , the floor . 
is a stedebair, which judders on 


its -sprin gy joints as I climb 
‘ aboard. 

With my head snugly cush- 
ioned by a rubber headrest, 
arms and legs outstretched, a 
host of bouncy pads around the 

seat ami bade. Once in position, 

I am quite comfortable, al- 
though the initial mounting 
manoeuvre requires a level of 
- mobility which dictates ag a in st 
gearing Rod Stewart-tight 
. trousers or a thigh- high mini. 

' So, there you are, immobile 
is this contraption, remem- 


ing soundscape. Flowing red 
lines zip on and of£ occasion- 
ally teaming blue, as the neon 
hits a pocket of mercury. 

A low revving hmn sends a 
brief tingle up one leg, a couple 
Of deep bongs and your but- 
tocks get a delicate pumrodfing, 
then, joy, a sustained vibro- 


tor gynaecologist, when the 
mnife begins and. your cha ir 

starts spontaneously quivering. 

And^wea .— mmm, it is reaBy 
rafter pleasfflable. 

Four nednfcbes in front of 
you, more onibe edge of your 
peripheral vfefon, spring into 
fiyyling life, ' tri ggered by the 
varying pitches of the envelop- 


- ^ ft is fike sitting watching the 
dyffig glow of a foor-bar elec- 
txs£€re with each foot on the 
pedd of an electric sewing 
reverberations trav- 
l ap and down the body, 
and (hag-sensors 
[h armon y with the sfaift- 
^ 't noise, jiggle to a 

ive tones, 
(town &. long, mes- 
; gong uqti i yon are lit- 
_ the interior 
rdf fee sound, 
y, there is a change 

tempo: the neon dances 


frantically and your whole body 
buzzes with vibration. This is 
probably haw it feels to be a 
hhiebotrle frazzling on a kebab- 
shop insect-o-cutor. 

hi our moeasm^ty visual cul- 
ture, we are usually cut off from 
our proprioceptive powers. 
Unless you make a habit of 
standing on overhead motorway 
bridges or damping yourself to 
the speakers at a Metallica 
concert, you very rarely get the 
chance to actually feel sound. 

Gastarbyter, I assure you, is 
an infinitely more subtle alter- 
native. As the Beach Boys had 
it- Good, good, good, good 
vibrations. 

Institute of Contemporary Arts, 
London SW1. Bookable ses- 
sions available from 2pm u> 
4pm and 6pm to 8pm daily until 
Saturday 30 Mav (0171-930 
3647). 
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This amazing 333MHz Intel* Pentium* II processor 
based system with superb specification and H1BE 
PG-TV system Is just £1099 + VAT! 
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How to whinge like a winner 


are useless at complaining and we suffer bad service with a stiff upper lip. But one man claims that a sense of 
Jmour and the courage to make a stand for what you want can bring just rewards. By Kate Watson-Smyth . •_ 


tlEN John McEnroe flung his 
'ket down on the hallowed lawns of 
mbiedon and complained about the 
smen, the umpire, the ballboys and 
oe times -just for the bell of it -the 
ather, a frisson would tipple round 
court 

Some of the, mainly British, crowd 
uld gasp in admiration at his au- 
ity and long for the courage to turn 
1 manager, waiter or shop assistant 
I complain with such conviction. 
; others would sniff with disap- 
val and smile kindly in the direc- 

1 of Bjorn Borg, whose stoicism and 
s’ -suffering gamed him the lasting 
■>ect of the nation. 

Htose mighty tennis battles be- 
' en the two players encapsulate the 
tish attitude to complaining - 
ie thing at which we have never 
.'Ued. 

faced with adversity, we prefer sim- 
:o mutter among ourselves, swear 
sr to go there again even if you pay 
nd stomp off in a huff As a result, 
have to put up with bad service, 
idy workmanship and bullying 

2 our neighbours, all of which gives 
tore to whinge about. 

tut whinging is not the same as 
■plaining. Complaining means 
ally doing something constructive 
it a problem and, put simply, the 
ish are no good at it. 
his, according to Jasper Griegson, 
in who has made a career out of 
plaining, is because of the War. 
i British are desperately proud of 
Dunkirk spirit,” he says. “ By 
ding enormous amounts of time 
rung and bearing it', the British 
come to associate expressions of 
tisfaction with sissiness. 
rhe manly response to adversity 
: proverbial stiff upper lip, which 
very well if you are squatting in 
r-raid shelter waiting for a dooefle- 
o drop on you, but not much help 
bocoiale machine has swallowed 
pound coin.” 

>, in the spirit of altruism and an 
t to initiate his fellow countrymen 
the benefits of making a fuss, 
•son bas compiled a book. The 
. if Complaining, which he hopes 
nspire the nation to put pen to 
r when faced with life's little 
tions. 

s well as general observations on 
tture of complaining and howdif- 
t nationalities approach it, the 
consists of complaining letters 
,*n outrageously cheeky, but ai- 
charming - to various top-name 
allies and their replies. Some are 
Griegson himself, others written 
;half of friends, but all the cor- 
radenee is totally genuine, 
it Griegson warns that Mc- 
2’s approach is not necessarily the 
/ay to achieve a result “Abusive 
laining doesn’t work. I've tried 
says, recalling the time he sent 
bag (albeit an empty one) to the 
ia airline to complain about 
lusiness-class cuisine. 

'e enclose by way of service 
vill not know what that means) 
llowing documents,” be wrote, 
juite dreadful to think that even 


Britain^ ferourite moaner Victor 
Meldrew needs no lessons in how 
to complain 

Photograph: Greg WiUiams/Rex 
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at this very moment hundreds of pas- 
sengers are being force-fed like bat- 
tery hens with plastic trays full of the 
remarkable offal you apparently deem 
fit for consumption.” 

Not surprisingly his final para- 
graph, asking for a “substantial ges- 
ture of goodwill” did not meet with the 
required response. 

The “unduly impolite and offen- 
sive” letter was returned with the curt 
suggestion that only a formal com- 
plaint would be considered. 

Nowadays, Griegson writes with his 
tongue firmly in his cheek and says he 
has much better results. “If you can 
make the person dealing with the com- 
plaint laugh then they will be more 
likely to help you out.” 

In a letter to the managing direc- 
tor of Selfridges, tie complained about 
a defective coffee machine, “for many 


eons I have been a great fan of your 
store. This faith was sadly shattered 
when I spent £220 on a cappuccino 
machine... the knob has dropped off 
as a result of a defective spring. 

“In all the circumstances there is 
only one way for this to be rectified 
and that is for you to supply me with 
a new knob as soon as possible. 

“Unless I receive the same within 
three working days, I intend to com- 
mit suicide by putting the steamer pipe 
from the machine (if I can make it 
work) into ray mouth.” . 

The reply, by return of post, began: 
“Don’t do it As you might imagine I 
now feel personally accountable for 
your serious complaint and concerned 
for your continued good health!!” 

He was sent a new knob and a com- 
plementary pack of coffee “which I 
trust will help ease the trauma. Please 


let me know when yon have the ma- 
chine working satisfactorily again as 
I am going to worry about this for the 
rest of the week. In the meantime, 
thank you quite seriously for your let- 
terand for bringing a touch of humour 
into our pressured existence.” 

But despite his stall at writing the 
perfect letter of complaint, Griegson 
is an invention. His alter ego, who will 
not reveal his real identity beyond the 
fact that he is a family man with a “very 
dull job in the city” claims he never 
complains about anything. “But when 
I become Jasper I take on a new per- 
sona which enables me to complain 
better,” he says. 

The turning point for Griegson 
came at Dublin airport in 1986 when 
he faced a four-hour flight delay. A 
loud American in checked trousers 
made a huge fuss and demanded (hat 


be be taken to the best restaurant for 
lunch. Griegson joined in, somewhat 
- sheepishly at first and was pleasantly 
surprised to. find that both he and the 
American had their way - unlike the 
rest of the passengers, who suffered 
in silence. “Since then, Fve never let 
anything go,” he says. 

In feet, be was so good at his job 
as complainer for Woman's Realm 
magazine that he was sacked. Tongue 
firmly in cheek, he wrote to the 
“personnel manager” at the Conser- 
vative Party’s Central Office com- 
plaining about the poor quality of 
candidates in the 1995 Tory leader- 
ship contest 

Modestly offering his own ser- 
vices, he wrote: “My readers and I, 
concerned that UK Pic is rudderless, 
feel that a strong, bold and strident 
leader is needed. Although I have not 
been directly involved in politics, I was 
a school prefect at Oakthorpe Junior 
School in 1969-71 ” 

Central Office failed to see the joke 
and telephoned the chairman of IPC 
magazines demanding that he be 
sacked forthwith. He was. “I have a 
sneaking admiration for that because 
they we re just following my example 
and complaining about thing s and it 
worked," said Griegson. 

However, Kathy Watson, editor of 
the magazine, claims Griegson re- 
signed. “The letter was sent back to 
EPC with a covering note from some- 
one senior in the Tory party and 
when I rang Jasper to ask him about 
it, he said it was a joke and resigned. 

“There are no hard feelings, but I 
was glad he resigned because we had 
employed him to write letters of com- 
plaint on behalf of our readers and if 
he wanted to write a jokey letter he 
should have done it under his own 
steam and not as an employee of 
Woman's Realm," she complained. 

Griegsoa’s robust missives have in- 
spired the rest of his family and 
Mends. His young daughter, Zoe, re- 
cently wrote to Widdingtons com- 
plaining about a game which had fallen 
apart *T have lots of apprentices and 
my family are getting very good at it," 
he says. “After all, complaining is the 
most fulfilling activity which any 
human being can perform.” 

He may have a point After all, 
McEnroe's force of personality has 
now earned him a successful broad- 
casting career. Perhaps if Borg had 
taken up complaining he would have 
ended np with more than a swimwear 
company using his name to market 
their underwear. 

'The Joys of Complaining’ is published 
this week by Robson Books, price 
£8.99. 


To: Paul Wfelden, joint 
managing director. The 
Hying Music Group, 

London WH. 

Last night my wife and l 

went to see the Monkees 
30th anniversary concert 
at WtemWey Arena. Our 

tickets cost £46 and we 

were deeply cfeappointed. 

As a prelude to the 
Monkees arrival on stage 
a Video was shown 
featuring the famous song 
“Hey, Hey. We’re the 

Monkees" This number ' ' 

uiduded the following • - 

words: “We’re the young generation, and we're got 
something to say". I hate to be pernickety, but the young 
generation they were not The boys had been welt .. 
preserved with a blast of embalming fluid, but to describe 
diem as the young generation was a gross and fraudulent^ 
misrepresentation. I would be graceful if you could arrange 
for each member of the group to provide my wife and 
with a written apology, cheque for 46 quid and an 
assurance that the two offending words wffl in future be 
replaced with something like “old geriatrics”. 

Dear Mr Griegson , 

Thank you for you letter. As all of the matters that 
you mention require tfirect input from the group 
themselves, I will pass on your letter for response. 
Yours sincerely. Paid Walden 

PS Due to their advancing years and the speed that 
they are able to function these days, it may be 
some time before you receive the benefit of a reply. 

To: Terry Leahy, Managing Director, Tesco Stores 
I am a vegetarian and a monkey. It therefore follows as a 
matter of axiomatic logic that 1 like to indulge in bananas, f 
enclose for your attention what appear to be examples of 
Tesco’s finest. As you will see, however, one of these 
bananas is more than just a fruit It appears to be home to 
an animal. Given my anti-carnivore inclinations, I am less 
than happy to discover such high meat content in what, on 
any view, would normally be regarded as a non-meat 
product 

Dear Mr Griegson, 

1 have now received the report concerning your 
bananas. The specimen was described as a 
“silk-encased foreign body**. This has subsequently 
been examined by an entomologist who reports as 
follows: "The specimen was identified as the 
remains of a pupa and cocoon of the moth species 
Antichloris. This is a harmless tropical moth whose 
larvae feed on the leaves of the banana palm. The 
occurrence of these on imported bananas is 
reasonably commonplace.” 1 have tokf our 
technologist, who win make sure it Is folly 
investigated. As a gesture of goodwill, ( enclose 
Tesco vouchers to the value of £15. 

Yours sincerely. Prances Hickling, Customer 
Services Executive to the Board 

To: Marco Pierre White, The Criterion, London Wl 
A few weeks ago my wife and i treated ourselves and six 
friends to an excellent meal at your restaurant. The 
atmosphere was both congenial and vibrant. The food was 
succulent, fragrant and yet at the same time defidousfy 
sophisticated. The sendee capped it alt the waiters 
managed to combine unobtrusiveness with efficiency. 
However, the occasion was married by a detail I can only, 
imagine will horrify you. When it came to coffee on of foe 
items on foe menu described itself as expresso. As a lover 
of all things Italian, I am fairly sure chat foe correct spelling 
is espresso. Doubtless you will want to take a quick 
butchers at the menu to double-check my observation. 

Dear Mr Griegson 

Thank you for your letter. I read your comments 
with interest. We have now acted on your' 
recommendation and rectified die situation. 

Marco Pierre White 




Her party needs her - but her son needs her more 


R Angela Browning, the 
jjsion to step down from the 
/ front bench yesterday was 
Me. Her son Robin needs her. 
is 26 and mildly autistic and 
e Christmas has been going 
>ugh a bad patch. He needs 
■o to certain appointments 
she needs to be with him. 
tobin doesn't travel by him- 
on public transport and so 
needs to accompany him. 
> as every parent and carer 
'mg this will know, is simply 
estion of time. 
ji MP’s life bas little time as 
3- even less if you are on the 
: bench. Mis downing is the 
sition spokeswoman for ed- 

■ on and disability. Clearly, 
a ?thing had to give. 

^ly son hasn't been very 

■ since Christmas. We’ve 
^struggling on since then and 
-lends most of his time in 
‘in with my husband,” says 
Crowning, 51, the MP for 
: ton and Honiton and a 
U counsellor to the National 

aide Society. 

jye’ve lived with autism for 
“31s. It does have its ups and 
,s, but it’s been obvious 
s he past few weeks that he 
jieed my help and support 
*n the end, the derision was 
DbO make” 

;bm has Asperger's Syn- 
,1, she explains, which is a 
if autism which allows for 
r high level of functioning. 


A Tory high-flier tom between the pressures of work and 
home life has put her family first By Ann Treneman 


For example, he went to local and 
private schools and passed sev- 
eral GCSEs. But it was a strug- 
gle and, through all of this, no 
one realty knew what was wrong. 

This is because Asperger’s 
Syndrome is notoriously difficult 
to diagnose and Robin was 19 be- 
fore anyone told him and his fain- 
fly (they have one other son) what 
foe problem was. Mrs Browning 
says that she has since learned 
that the words “infantile au tism " 
do appear in hospital notes from 
when he was a baby. 

“I will always be angry that the 
people who dealt with him as a 
child foiled to tell us,” she says. 
If they bad, it would have 
changed his life." 

Robin will read this story 
and his mother did not want to 
gp into details about him or their 
life as a family. But she did say 
that both she and her husband, 
David, a carer who also works as 
her research assistant, are de- 
voted to helping him build his 
self-confidence. 

This, too, is simply a matter 
of taking the time. Both of them 
are “all too aware” that they are 
not going to be around forever. 

Her resignation, which will 
take place during the next re- 
shuffle, means that Gillian Shep* 


hard could be the only woman on 
foe opposition front bench. But 
Mrs Browning does not want to 
do the job if she is not “firing on 
all cylinders”. 

She talks about being on the 
telephone at 10. 15am trying to 
cope with a problem at home; 
knowing that she had to go into 


Tve had a pretty 
good run. This 
is not my political 
obituary! 1 just 
have my priorities 
clearly focused 
on my son’ 


c ommi ttee by 1030am. “It tears 
you in two directions. When 
somebody is not well, you can’t 
say: Please hurry upl” 

She did not believe the situ- 
ation would get any easier. “If 
yon are on the front bench, 
something can happen in the 


morning that means you hare to 
be in the House at ZJOpra. What 
if you bad a hospital appointment 
scheduled for that time?” she 
asks. Has this ever actually hap- 
pened? “No. but I have been in 
a situation when I have been 
quite tom and where 1 felt that 
I would rather be doing some- 
thing else." 

Would a male MP have made 
the same decision? “I don't 
know,” foe says, adding that 
Tory leader William Hague did 
not once try and talk her out of 
her decision. “He said that if we 
are ihe party that talks about un- 
derstanding disabilities, then if 
there is someone on our front 
bench with foe problem, it is im- 
portant we understand foe posi- 
tion.” 

Mr Hague released a letter 
yesterday in which he says he re- 
grets that she will be leaving the 
front bench but foal he sympa- 
thises with iter reasons. 

Mrs Browning does not see 
this as a sacrifice. She has been 
an MP for six years and has been 
on the front bench for four of 
those. “I have bad a pretty good 
run. This is nol my political obh- 
uaiyl I just hare nty priorities very 
dearly focused on my son." 

The problem of too little 


time has become known as the 
“time squeeze". Most of us - and 
iiSpe<iiJtymernbersofPariiairK^ 
- try to deal with this by hiring 
people to do the things that 
cannot be done if you work long 
and difficult hours. 

But Mrs Browning notes that 
there are certain things that can- 
not be bought. “It is simply not 
posable. I could hire someone to 
do fife washing and make his bed 
but I could never hire somebody 
to do this,” she says. People 
with autism have very few peo- 
ple they are dose to. He is dose 
to me and I must be there.” 

Her case may be more high 
profile but she does not see her 
or her husband's situation as un- 
usual. “People who are carers 
make these decisions all the 
time. 

“I spend a lot of time with car- 
ers. Recently, I was talking to a 
young couple who have a young 
child with autism and they were 
saying that for foe first time in a 
year they had found someone 
who could come into their house 
who could understand their 
child. This meant that they could 
goouL 

“So they decided lo go out ibr 
a meaL They said thaL when they 
actually got to the restaurant, 
they weren't really sure what to 
do. That just encapsulates what 
goes on every day. 

"I'm not a special case. There 
are thousands of us.” 



Angela Browning has put the needs of her son before her political 
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Vhite sleeveless hooded top, £46, by Grab and Mac; 
lenim skirt, £55, by Dave and Jo; both from Urban 
hitfitters 
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ink sleevless t-shirt with diamante detail, £35, by 
oma Greene; turquoise sari pedal pushers, £55, by 
3uled Out; beaded curtain, £18; all from Urban 
utfitters 



earn cotton shed topi £57, navy nylon drawstring 
lit, £70, both by Dylan; army-green waist coat , £95, 
Conscious Earthwearj bag, £20, by Manhattan 
Tterage; robot, £20; iaD from Urban Outfitters, 
ather-teaf flip flops, £63, from. Camper, 39 Floral 
reet, London WC2, enquiries 0171-379 8678 



Denim dress with blue print; £75, by Bom Free; red inflatable bean bag, £45; shag-pile carpet; £24; cocktail shaker, £13.90; cocktail glass, 
£9; all from Urban Outfitters, open from 3 June at 36-38 Kensington High Street, London W8, enquiries 0171 761 1001. Photographs: 

Jon Mortimer. Stylist Holly Wood. Hair/Mafce-up: Beverly Brooke. Model: Emily Scott at Select Photographers assistant: Mark Moon 

Urban species 


AS YOU read this, great things are 
happening on London’s Kensington 
High Street- In the space that was 
Hyper Hyper and home to London’s 
young streetwear designers of the 
Eighties, walls are being stripped back 
to the bare brick and ceilings dusted 
down. Staircases are being swept 
Downstairs, a circular counter is 
being installed, at which a Ministry 
of Sound DJ will be installed. 

Upstairs, the highly successful 
Alphabet Cafe, winch has become the 
bub of Soho’s BeaJc Street, is giving 
birth to hs first offspring, © Bar. And 
on the levels in-between, behind the 
huge plate-glass windows that look 
out onto the dark and gningy Kens- 
ington Market opposite, hundreds of 
cardboard boxes are being opened. 

Next week, this dusty building ate 
will open its doors as Europe's first 
outreach of American chain Urban 
Outfitters. Visitors to New York, LA 
or San Francisco may be fenhUar with 
the store that the Wall Street Journal 
described as “Gap’s evU twin”. 

In America, it is a lively, energetic, 
studenty affarn a somewhat edited- 
down and sanitised version of Kens- 
ington Market, with an eclectic mix 
of new and second-hand dotbes for 
both sexes, books, jewellery, shoes, 
and lots of other stuff- pieces of fur- 
niture, candles, fridge magnets, bead- 
ed curtains, glasses, cocktail shakers 
and ashtrays - the sort of place that 
is heaven for students setting up 
home. The idea is that the store is a 
place in which to hang out, meet peo- 
ple, listen to music and -ideally -not 
leave empty-handed. 

The 30 shops across America are 
considered very European. The team 
behind the first Urban Outfitters out- 
side America and Canada have been 
at pains to make it slicker, deaner, 
brighter and very ‘London". Paul 


Next week, an American stone which 
caters for the young, bourgeois 
bohemian, opens its doors for the first 
time in London, By Tamsin Blanchard 


Stamper, the store’s creative direc- 
tor -who asks me not to use his name 
or title because at Urban they are all 
one big happy family - has bear work- 
ing on the British venture since 
April last year. There is not a single 
American accent to be heard around 
the team of twenty and thirty- 
somethings who seem to be running 
the outfit 

“The philosophy is very different 
to other retailers," he says, having 
spent months in America soaking up 
the Urban concept The shop is a one- 

stop shop for 18 to 25 year-olds with 
labels sourced from the UK. Many 
have been scouted from Camden and 
FbrtobeUo Markets, including Nadine 
Powell, who had to be given lessons 
in how to sell hercoUectioa of T-shirts 
with rubberised prints before the 
head buyer at Urban Outfitters could 
purchase them from her. 

Alongside more established 
names, such as G-Star and Evisu den- 
ims, there are names that have never 
been sold away from the atmosphere 
of a street market before. Also in- 
cluded are some of the labels that 
have been quietly making a name for 
themselves away from the fashion 
establishment, such as Souled Out of 
Pbrtobello Green, whose founder. 
Frank Akinsete, started ont by bring- 
ing stock back from American thrift 
st ores and who is now selling his col- 
lection of hippy-dippy clothing at 
Souled OuL 

Conscious Eartfcwear is another 


label run by a young entrepreneur, 
Sarah Ratty, whose clothes are a mix 
of eco-friendly recycling and utility 
sportswear. There are even collec- 
tions here by designers who are still 
at college. Claire O’Connor, half of 
design duo Alternate Current, a label 
specialising in an updated mod look, 
is in her final year at Central Saint 
Martin’s. 

This is a store that prides itself on 
being anti-establishment. On a mez- 
zanine level between the menswear 
basement and the womenswear 
ground floor will be the Ministry of 
Sound DJ, on hand to play your 
choice from an extensive indie-label 
CD list. 

It is a corporate record label-free 
zone. You can even have your 10 
favourite tracks burnt on to a per- 
sonalised CD while you wait And. as 
you wait, you can lounge about on a 
selection of vintage furniture from the 
Fifties, Sixties and Seventies. If you 
find yourself getting too comfortable, 
you can always buy it and take it borne 
with you. 

“Corporate is a dirty word,” says 
the nameless, titleless creative man. 
Urban Outfitters is the clothing 
equivalent of Ben & Jeny’s ice- 
cream. It was founded in 1970 by a 
Philadelphia hippy, Dick Hayne, 
who has described bis business 
philosophy as a “corporate counter- 
culture”. 

Originally; it was called the Free 
People’s Store, and was situated 


near the University of Pennsylvania. 
It evolved into Urban Outfitters in 
1976. 

The hippy ethos is still part of the 
store’s rough and ready appeal in 
America. Needless to say, Hayne, 
now just entering his fifties, is an elu- 
sive character, preferring to remain 
the anonymous hippy-made-good in 
the background. He can afford to. In 
1994. sales were $ 84.5m and have 
been growing steadily ever since. 

“There’s nothing clever or preten- 
tious about it," says Mr Creative, just 
a keen understanding of the target 
market. The New York Times has 
defined the Urban customer as the 
Yubbie (Young Urban Bourgeois 
Bohemian ). And the best way to know 
your market is to talk to them and lis- 
ten to their ideas and obsessions. 

So, Urban always has a group of 
eager “ Yubbies” on hand to keep the 
stores’ buyers abreast of the times: 
they employ them. “Our staff are our 
customer,” they say. And everyone, 
from sales assistant to stock-room 
stacker, is encouraged to come for- 
ward with ideas and finds, be it a 
friend at art college or a new drink. 

While the New York Yubbie goes 
to NYU and bangs out in the East 
Village, the London equivalent fre- 
quents the bars of Shoreditch and 
Hoxton Square, scouring Sphalfields 
and Bride Lone markets for second- 
hand clothes. They are not so much 
into dubbing as cruising bars. 

The British Yubbie is a more 
sophisticated, cynical and discerning 
animal than its American peer. This 
week, Indian saris and Bollywood 
imagery are “in”. By the time the shop 
opens on 3 June, that might have 
been replaced by something com- 
pletely different. 

Keeping up is all part of the 
Urban culture. 
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WHAT'S H OT 


Wu 

THE first thing that astracis you 
to Wu. as it nestles between the 
other beauty products, is the 
ultra-modem, fine-green pack- 
Miw and the mysterious digi- 
tal typography of the vvord Wu. 

This is misleading, for Wu is 
not “new futuristic, and amaz- 
ing- as hs appearance suggests. 
Rather, it uses ancient traditions 

erf Chinese herbalism (Wu is the 

Mandarin word for Five and 
represents the five elements - 
metal, wood, water, fire and 
earth), translating them into 
skincare products. 

Fbr those unfamiliar with 
traditional Chinese medicine, it 
• e an effective and sometimes 
miracle cure for conditions 
such as eocma, acne and skin 
allergies, as it treats the indi- 
vidual from the inside using 
herbs. In Chinese, eccma means 
“damp rash”, and England is a 
very damp country, so to cure 
it Chinese doctors get rid of the 
dampness. Acne is about being 
too hot inside. 

The best thing about Wb as 
a company is that it is not a big 
conglomerate, nor is there one 
lurking in die background hand- 
ing out big bucks. Rather it is 
run by just one woman, a 30- 
year-otd called Julia Kwan who 
moved to London from Hong 
Kong three years ago, noticed 
a gap in the market, and left her 
job in television to pursue her 
dream. When we meet, she 
says: “You are looking at the 
whole company," white delicately 
sweeping her hand around a 
room empty except for several 
jars of unusual looking herbs and 
antique Chinese chairs. 

“I designed the packaging, 
the logo, and 1 developed each 
product with traditional her- 
balists in China,” she says. Ms 
Kwan doesn’t claim that her 
products are miracle workers, 
but they sure do contain some 
potent herbs. Ginseng is good 
foranti-agjng, tirtubtion and re- 
generation of cells; coitlna is a 
pick-me-up with soothing prop- 
erties for angry skin: and pearl 
is a good source of calcium, pro- 
moting radiance. Many of the 
other herbs used ease out 
heat, dampness or cold - appa- 
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rently the root of all problems 
in Western culture. 

The range, which is unisex, 
and is split into sections for nor- 
mal, dry and oily skin - as well 
as stand-alone products such as 
the Momingi mask (an amazing 
wake-up call) and the Pearl & 
Silk Reju Venator. (which brings 
the skin alive) - is gaining a cult 
following among those switched 
on to the subtle benefits of 
Chinese medicine. 

What’s more, at each place 
they are sold (Harrods, Liberty, 
Space NK Apothecaries, Fen- 
wicks) there is an expert on 
hand to provide advice about 
what kind of nourishment your 
skin needs. 

Prices range from £3.99 for 
Ginseng & Royal Jelly lip balm 
to £23.50 for the Morning! 
mask. Cleansers, toners and 
moistu risers cost an average of 
£BL For maif order enquiries, call 
0171 240 6313. 

- Melanie Rickey 
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Prejudice is the 
worst handicap 


ACCORDING to a survey, one third of us thunk wheelchair users are stu- 
pid. And not only are they stupid, they complain too much - more than 
one in five say that the disabled should be seen and not heard; because 
they already have equal rights and have no cause to command any special 
attention. The same proportion feel awkward in the presence of a disabled 
person — as if disability is somehow infectious. 

Liberal opinion is no doubt shocked at this level of prejudice. There 
are some eight million registered disabled, a huge figure even allowing for 
some false benefit claimants. Since this is almost one in seven of the pop- 
ulation, one might assume that we mix pretty regularly. Yet over half of 
the 1,000 people questioned in the survey say that they haves no regular 
contact with anyone disabled - a figure that rises to 60 per cent among 
under-35s. Prejudice is born of ignorance. With so much ignorance about 
the lives of the disabled, it is little wonder that the response is thus. 

Our attitude to the disabled is a bizarre mixture of admiration and cou£enq>L 
We all admire those plucky disabled marathon runners. The disabled Olympics 
is watched with an awed fascination. And yet, according to the survey, more 
than 40 per cent of us think that it is ‘Virtually impassible” for the disabled to 
get a job, and a third say that they should not expect to be able to use public 
transport. Perhaps this is why one of the disabled people who took part in a 
companion survey said he wanted to shout out, “1 am alive, don’t ignore me.” 

These findings help to explain why the debate on disability benefits has 
been so unsatisfactory. The scale of the disability benefit bill - £233bn a 
year - and our confused attitude means that allegations of widespread fraud 
are accepted almost without question. It is perfectly proper to review the 
process and ensure that the money is being spent appropriately. Indeed, 
it is curious that the level of claimants rises so steeply in unemployment 
blackspots. Only last week, however, a committee set up with the inten- 
tion of proving fraud could find very little significant evidence. 

But this is about more than how we allocate money. It is about preju- 
dice. Most prejudices break down when reality hits home. The reality is 
that many things the able-bodied take for granted - public transport, 30- 
cess to cinemas and theatres, air travel and shopping - are at best an ob- 
stacle course and at worst well-nigh impossible. So long as our attitudes 
remain at the level shown in the survey things are unlikely to change. 

Long-term approaches are more likely to bear frith. Groups such as Scope 
and the representatives of Down's Syndrome children have long argued that 
sending children with special needs to their own schools, although done 
with the best of motives, can be deeply demoralising, reinforcing the idea 
Tha i they are different- They have a point. What we learn in childhood stays 
with us, and if we learn that the disabled cannot cope with a normal school 
then it is no surprise that we think they cannot cope with a normal life. 

But it is not special schools as such that are the problem. Rather, as the 
parents who protested at Downing Street yesterday argued, it is the rigid, 
bureaucratic application of individual local education authorities' policies 
- some favour special schools, some do not - that causes heartache. There 
are no pat solutions. Every child is different, and should be treated as such. 

The more extreme disability rights campaigners use words like 
“apartheid" to describe their situation. One's first response is to bridle at 
the exaggeration. But the attitudes revealed in this survey show that it is 
nearer to truth than fiction. If the idea of community is to be more than 
a mere slogan, we need to begin by addressing our own prejudices, and 
debate how we can make the disabled full participants. 


Viagra, potent symbol 
of our self-doubts 


WHAT A DIFFERENCE a drug makes, especially when it is called Via- 
gra. Only a few weeks ago, most people were living under the impression 
that male impotence was a major problem for a small minority of men, 
and that our sex lives were, in die main , pretty good. Indeed, the all-con- 
quering New Lad culture is not just about sex but about loadasex and, come 
to brag about it, loadsagrealsex. But the prescription pad does not lie (al- 
though clearly others have been.) In America, Viagra is the fastest selling 
new drug in history. Valium was the Seventies, Prozac the Eighties and 
now Viagra, it appears, is the Nineties. 

But what does this say about us and the times in which we live? All those 

sensual Hollywood films and sex-charged advertisements that bombard us 
from every television screen and billboard imply that our lives revolve around 
sex, and very fine sex at that. But perhaps this is not the case. Is it that we 
have suddenly realised that we are not driving Ferraris but mere Escorts? 
Or even Trahan is? Who knows? All we do know is that while it is still ear- 
ly days in Britain (Viagra has not been licensed here yet) this is dearly 
more than just a drug. Just as Prozac made us start to examine why, in our 
affluent times, so many people seemed to be dissatisfied with their lives, 
so Viagra is making us question our satisfaction with out sex lives and the 
very fundamentals of rhe relationships between men and women. Things 
may never be the same again. 


The smoke clears 


THE GOVERNMENTS refusal to ban public smoking is a victory for com- 
mon sense over the so-called “common good". Yes, the health dangers of 
smoking are beyond dispute, but the case against passive smoking remains 
hotly contested thanks to contradictory evidence. Unfortunately, in the bat- 
tle between anti-smoking and pro-smoking interest groups, both sides in- 
sist on claiming the moral hig h ground. As the pro-smoke lobby dies 
“individual liberty” and the ami-smoke forces insist on defending humanity's 
corporeal purity, this government has token an intelligent, non-co mb al- 
ive approach to a social problem whose solution must remain voluntary. 
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Nuclear folly 


LETTERS 


The real victims of war 


Sir. The Government is to be con- 
gratulated for its prompt condem- 
nation of the Indian nudear tests. 
However the contradictions in our 
civil nuclear policy are now even 
more apparent. 

While committed by treaty oblig- 
ations to stopping proliferation. 
Britain extracts plutonium from 
spent nuclear fuel and stockpiles it 
at Sell afield. According to the Roy- 
al Sodety, by 2010 the UK stockpile 
will exceed IOGjOOO kilogrammes, ap- 
proximately two-thirds of the glob- 
al stockpile. British Nuclear Fuels’ 
“solution” to this obvious security 
problem is to fabricate plutonium ox- 
ide with uranium oxide and create 
an international market for this 
MOX fuel. MQX is not a solution. 
Plutonium can be extracted from 
MOX fuel assemblies and used to 
make nudear weapons. A bomb can 
be made with just 4 kilos of this most 
potent nuclear explosive. 

The Indian tests show the failure 
of the dominant approach to con- 
trolling nudear proliferation pursued 
by the US and UK. This is based on 
the idea that a large carrot (techni- 
cal and economic aid) and a big stick 
(sanctions and militaiy interven- 
tions) will stop aspiring nations ac- 
quiring nuclear weapons. 

The result is folly on a grand scale. 
We show that we believe nuclear 
weapons give Great Power status by 
modernising our nudear arsenals, vet 
expect countries with Great Power 
aspirations not to follow us. Wc build 
up the plutonium trade, ycl expect 
this will not lead to nuclear prolif- 
eration. 

The alternative is to show our 
commitment to the non-proliferation 
regime and stop sending contradic- 
tory signals. A first step would be to 
hall our contribution to the trade in 
highly enriched uranium and pluto- 
nium by ending reprocessing at 
Dounreay and at Sellafield. 

DAVID CHAYTOR MP 
(Bun North. Lob) 

ROSEANNA CUNNINGHAM MP 
(Perth. SNP) 

CYNOG DAF1S MP 
(Ceredigion. Plaid Cymru ) 

Dr PAD GREEN 
Friends of die Earth 


Post letters to Letters to the Editor and include a daytime telephone number - 
Fax 0171 293 2056; e-mail: letters@independem.co.uk E-mail correspondents are 
asked to gyve a postal address. Letters may be edited for length and clarity. 
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Sin The Central Electricity Gener- 
ating Board estimated some 20 years 
ago that wave power could supply 
“the whole of Britain with electric- 
ity at the present rate of consump- 
tion”. A more recent official 
evaluation for the European Union 
said that wave power could provide 
85 per cent of the electricity need- 
ed by the member-countries. 

We could be enjoying its benefits 
now if the last government had nor 
abandoned it, in order to pursue 
Margaret Thatcher's ambition of 
building 10 pressurised water reac- 
tors in 10 years. 

The research into wave power has 
been done. One neglected device, the 
invention of Sir Christopher Cock- 
erell. is an articulated raft which was 
tested successfully in the Solent as 
long ago as 1978, with an energy min- 
ister on board. It could be mass-pro- 
duced now, if the will exists. 

DAVID ROSS 
London SE5 


what the Germans are up to is ob- 
viously pretty sneaky. 

I mean to say, employing man- 
agement teams and bankers who are 
actually able to plan for the future 
and link such “anorak” topics as tech- 
nological development with business 
success is really pretty unfair. Even 
more villainous is the fact that the 
Germans actually invest money in 
their industries. 

Bar UK pic a loud wakeup call is 
due. We have to choose whether wc 
wish to be a global player or not, and 
if we do then we need to take a leaf 
out of Germany’s book. Whilst Ger- 
man unemployment was higher than 
in the UK they still ran a trade sur- 
plus, and were able to pay their way 
in the world. The UK has run a trade 
deficit for longer than I care to re- 
member. Investment in industry has 
proven the Germans right time af- 
ter time. 

DICK WINCHESTER 
Old Bayne, Aberdeenshire 


that has been, perhaps, too quiet). 

Our embassies are not bzoktm, Mr 
Brown, so please do not try to fix 
them. 

HO JONES 
Cardiff 


Peaceful bazaar 


The uses of embassies 


Beating the Germans 


Sir Your report “Germany moves in 
on the world's boardrooms" (25 
May) describes a sensible, strategi- 
cally minded and forward-looking 
country positioning itself to become 
a major player in the global econo- 
my. 

There is actually nothing partic- 
ularly clever about what the Germans 
are doing; unless, being British, you 
arc unused to people heing able to 
think bevand the end of next. Then 


Sin I was concerned to hear, yet 
again, that the Government is look- 
ing to sell off some of this country’s 
embassies and other diplomatic 
properties abroad - because they are 
too grand (report, 25 May). 

These buildings serve as our 
shop window in every comer of the 
globe. They provide a foothold for 
British companies seeking to export 
British products. A great many con- 
tracts have been agreed within their 
walls - with the essential assistance 
provided by embassy staff able to 
brief companies about lucal business 
life and culture. 

We trust Tesco, Marks and 
Spencer, Bools and similar high- 
street names because they offer a 
quality shopping environment in 
prime sites. That is why they are suc- 
cessful - and that is how our em- 
bassies have managed to contribute 
to our trading success (with efficiency 


Sin Your statement that “tomorrow 
the President of the Board of Trade 
opens what amounts to an arms 
bazaar for South Africa" (leading ar- 
ticle, 26 May) is a complete traves- 
ty. What I am actually doing is 
launching a campaign promoting a 
range of sectors, of which arras is not 
one - as your own news report 
makes clear. 

South Africa’s economy can only 
benefit from an increase in two-way 
trade and investment, which is what 
this campaign is designed to achieve. 
A particular dement in the campaign 
will be the use of the new informa- 
tion technology to help to develop 
the emerging small- and medium- 
sized business sector in South Africa. 
MARGARET BECKETT 
President of the Board of Trade 
Department of Trade and Industry 
London SWl 


Bring back the bins 


Arts Council drama 


More equal than men 


Sir: I am bewildered by the Court of 
Appeal ruling (report. 22 May) on 
the case of the Tube train driver who 
claimed sex discrimination on the 
grounds that a change in her shift 
pattern had made it impossible for 
her to work and also look after her 
child. 

It seems that men and women 
must continue to be treated equal- 
ly by employers except where this 
would be to the disadvantage of 
women because of any private and 
personal commitment they might 
have. I am glad that 1 am not an em- 
ployer. 

wh COUSINS 
Upminster, Esscr 




Sir. The real apology is owed not by 


Japan to British war veterans tot by 
Britain. France, Portugal the N«her- 
lands - and indeed Japan - to the na- 
tive peoples of South-east Asia, 
none of whom asked to be fought 
over or conquered, or to have their 
land and minerals stolen from them, 
or to be treated like inferior beings 
in their own countries. Tie conscripts 
sent to defend the evils of those em- 
pires should direct their complaints 
to those who drafted them. 
CHARLIE ROSE 
Bristol 


Sir. FbUowing the overwhelming vote 
in favour of the Good Friday agree- 
ment, what chance is there that Rail- 
track and London Underground will 
now release their titter bins from the 
internment in which they have lan- 
guished since the 1991 Victoria sta- 
tion bomb, so that they can once agin 
help to keep stations free of rubb&Ji? 
JOHNMULDOON 
London SE6 


Sir: In her letter of 23 May, Jules jjj 
Wright quaLes my statement that till 
members of the Arts Council's Dra- 
ma Advisory Panel were “hand 
picked” by me. I should add that dur- 
ing my time at the Arts Council any- ^ 
one could apply for panel ^ 
membership. The council is a pub- t 
lidy accountable body, and all ap- ^ 
plications were considered in carefol 
consultation with the director of the 
artfonn, the chairman of the panel H 
and, in the case of drama, the Sec- 
retaiy General. 

THELMA HOLT 
London, WC2 
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Yul Brynner and I - a 30-year quest for the deep boredom of film-making 
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Sir. Tony Banks (“Football fans hit by 
big ticket price hike", 25 May) claims 
that supporting a football t«?rn “is a 
drug: people ore hooked on it”. And 
the habit costs as much as £35 a week 
during the season. So why is it legal? 
JASON DITTON 
Glasgow 



MILES 

KINGTON 


HAVE YOU ever seen a film called The File 
on the Golden Goose'! Have you ever heard 
of a film called The File on die Golden Goose? 

You are not alone. I hare never met any- 
one who has heard of this film or seen it, 
and until the other day I had never seen 
h either, but although h. was made thirty 
years ago I have been longing to see it for 
thirty years, just to see Yul Brynner out- 
side my house. 

Let me explain. Thirty years ago I lived 
in London, in Netting HiD, at 74 Kensington 
Park Road. This was a flat on the ground 
floor, on the street corner, from where, as 
I sat at my desk working, I could see every- 
one coming and going. -The most coining 
and going took place on Saturday, because 
the Portobello Road fcjusr around the cor- 
ner, and Saturday is thebig day for antiques 
at the top end and vegetables elsewhere. 

But on one particular Saturday there 
was even more coming and going than usu- 


al because they were filming on the street 
comer opposite. Tie usual fuss - cameras, 
cranes, canteens and cartloads of lights. 
There were some important people doing 
□ot very much and some not very impor- 
tant people rushing around trying to look 
important. And there was me, trying to do 
some work. But curiosity got the better of 
me and I wandered across the road to find 
ont what was happening. 

Everyone was grouped round one 
doorway, leading to the flat belonging to 
a neighbour called Faynia Williams (now 
a distinguished theatre director) and, as 
is usual in filming, nothing was happen- 
ing. I asked someone what it was afl about 
“Oh," he said, “it’s a sequence from a 
film starring Yul Brynner called TAf File 
of the Golden Goose.” 

“What’s the sequence about?" 

“Oh, one of the actors walks across the 
road and into the house.” 


“And ... ?" 

“Nothing. That's it” 

I watched for a few minutes, but noth- 
ing happened so I went back to my work. 
I came to the conclusion that filming must 
be 20 per cent action and SO pur cent in- 
activity, though when I later came lo. do 
some TV filming in my own right I found 
1 was wrong. It's more like 95 per cent bore- 
dom, 5 per cent activity. It must have tak- 
en them nearly two hou is to do the one shot. 

The only tiling that happened was that 
one lime when 1 glanced up I realised that 
someone was leaning on the garden wall 
outside the window staring in at me. I 
recognised him. It was Yul Brynner. For 
a moment 1 was baffled rigid, hut then in 
a Sash I realised the truth. Yul Brynner 
was so bored by the whole proceedings that 
he had nothing better lo do than stare at 
me working al my typewriter. 1 fell he had 
better hove something to look at, so, some- 


what embarrassed. I bent to my wurk. Next 
time l looked up he had gone. 

1 didn't catch the film when it came out, 
much though I wanted to see my street cor- 
ner. Later, it was hardly worth buying on 
video just to see my street corner. So I nev- 
er saw it. Not, that is, until it was broad- 
cast on TV a few weeks ago. when I taped 
it on video, and I have been idly spooling 
through it ever since, a few minutes at a time, 
while 1 shave in the mornings. I now realise 
why nobody talks about it much. It is prob- 
ably the most boring thriller ever made. 

The film is so bad that all the TV-fiJm 

video guides I know ignore it, except Hal- 
liwell. who summarises it thus: “Incredi- 
bly predictable spy thriller which almost 
makes an eccentricity out of collecting so 
many cliches and so many tourist views of 
London. Like ten TV episodes cut together 
.... That seems fair to me. It is certainly 
true about the tourist scenes of London. 


One bit I viewed last week took the char- 
acters to a Turkish Bath, presumably the 
old Baths in Jermyn Street. A few minutes 
later - or nearly a week Jater. the way I’ve 
been watching it - Yul Biynncr is trailing 
Charles Gray down the Portobello Road. 
And Chen - mirade of miracles! - Yul Biyn- 
ner follows him round the comer (there's 
my house, with me in it, invisibly typing!) 
and Charles Gray goes into Faynia 
Williams's house.... 

That s it. That's all that happens. 1 don't 
know what happens after that because I 
don’t have to watch any more of this aw- 
ful film, and I don't care, but at least I have 
achieved a thirty-year-old ambition and 
seen on film what I never saw at the time: 
Charles Gray crossing (he road and going 
•into a house opposite me at a typewriter. 

Looking back I think perhaps I might 
have entertained some more iofty ambi-. 
tinn for thirty years, but it's too laic now. 
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k there any way of escaping 
tpe corporate predators? 



; DIANA 
' COYLE 


: * *** e from cor - 
, por^e Goliaths. Across the business land- 

I S 3f i y° n L?f music aDd software industries 
i througfa publishing to the restaurant trade and 
: evpn accountancy, the behemoths are craxn- 
; rang smaller rivals into their maws. Is rao- 
; n0 P?*y capitalism triumphant at last, the US 
Justice Department's suit against Microsoft 
just a brave, doomed last stand? 

frfthe obvious conclusion - but the wrong 
one. The ostentatious display of strength by 
today’s giant corporations actually reveals 
then weakness. They are gobbling smaller ri- 
vals because the small companies have an es- 
sential ingredient that they don’t possess- the 
ability to izuxroate, the ultimate source of prof- 
it in growth industries. 

Big is certainly still beautiful in some ways, 
or gigantism would not be such a widespread 
phenomenon. It is as if Adam Smith's invis- 
) iblijfeand has shaken the economic kaleido- 
scoP:, rearranging all sorts of industries into 
a pattern of a handful of mega-companies sur- 
rounded by a constellation of much smaller 
independent outfits. The number of giants is 
shrinking, and the biggest of them are con- 
stantly feeding their appetite with a steady 
diet of tiddlers. 

The recent takeover of Polygram by Sea- 
gram put the spotlight on these developments 
in the music business. Ii is now dominated 
by six - perhaps soon to be five - majors such 
as Polygram and Sony. Independents like Cre- 
ation Records and Putumayo hold on to about 
a fifth of the world market, but the giants hold 
a stake in many of these. Sony owns nearly 
half of Creation, for example. Publishing has 
| beeopndergoing the same sort of process of 
concentration, leaving the rem ainin g inde- 
pendents either vulnerable to predators or 
stuck in a small niche. 

Independence in other industries is even 
more ephemeraL lake biotechnology, for ex- 
ample. There are numerous start-ups. many 
born out of the university science parks. The 
majority have a short life. 

If they do not go belly-up in their first few 
years, the odds are they will be bought by a 
pharmaceuticals giant or, at the very least, be 
taken into the corporate fold through joint 
venture agreements. Hie same is true of most 
high-tech and software startups. It even ap- 
plies to restaurants. Small, successful groups 
like Caff Pelican to the end End themselves 
becoming somebody clse’s tasty morsels - 
Whitbread’s in its case. 

There is nothing new about takeover waves 
as such. The difference this time is that small 
businesses appear to have no alternatives. Ei- 
ther they can sell up or they get squeezed out. 
Organic growth is off the menu. The expla- 
nation lies in the increasing importance of 


marketing and distribution. There are huge 


ccononues of scale in being able lo lap into 

ate a Md in ***« *■» cre- 

vlr»L^ rid '^L de brand ‘ The b ‘SScr the ad- 
verusmg and distribution budget can make 

file market, the higher the profits. This, ere - 
ales a strong incentive for mergers and 
takeovers, leaving a few dominant corpora- 
tions m each business. 

Tk* problem for the corporate giants is 
thatthey are all dressed up with nowhere lo 
go. They have the size and muscle, the glob- 

reach and the huge advertising budgets. But 
they need to have a constant flow of things 
to sell if they are to profit from their scale. 
Brawn is no good without brain, especially 
m creative and “knowiedge-based" industries. 
Their solution: buy in the brains. 

This is the real reason ihc big fish are gob- 
bling up the minnows. They can not gener- 
ate enough products - enough new bands, new 
scientific breakthroughs or new authors by 
themselves. Large organisations arc inherently 
bad at managing creative types or boffins - 
who are, indeed, inherently bad at being man- 
aged. Worse, in some businesses, the inno- 
vators and creators are actively hostile to the 
big beys. Many's the up-and-ccunipg cool soft- 
ware genius who wants nothing to do with Mi- 
crosoft. The only way to get at this bolshy 
talent is to buy the smaller company that «n 
access it. 

So what looks like overweening behaviour 
On the part of mega-corporations should be 
great news for the talent. While the barriers 
lo anybody who wants to compete head-to- 
head with today's corporate giants for access 
to the global marketplace are enormous, pos- 
sibly insurmountable, it is relatively easy to 
get into the business of creating something 
to sell to the mammoths that they badly. 

In this modem class 
warfare, the human 
beings still have an 
advantage 


badly want. There are big profits out there 
for the taking, and the fact that so many in- 
dustries are undergoing a process of con- 
centration at the top does not mean that the 
profits will inevitably fall into their hands. 

Rather, there is an opportunity for the peo- 
ple who have what a knowledge-based econ- 
omy is based on - namely, ideas - to exploit 
the desperation of big companies to acquire 
this scarce resource. 

The real monopolists are not those who 
wield huge amounts of finance capital, for 
there is plenty of that around. It is what econ- 
omists like to caff human capital that is m short 
supply, but that description is misleading. 
“Labour” might be a better name for it, al- 
though obviously labour of a specific kind. 

In tins very modern version of class war- 
fare. pitting monopoly capital against the 
knowledge workers, die human beings stBl 
have an advantage over the corporations. It 
takes a good idea and a bit of entrepreneurial 
spirit to start up a small business that will have 
big businesses falling over each other to buy 
it up. 

The longer corporate appetites remain rav- 
enous, the richer it will make the little guys. 


Has Hollywood forgotten the art of 
making magic on the silver screen? 



STEPHEN 
AMI DON 


A SURVEY of the nation’s young peo- 
ple asking them to name their top five 
films has yielded surprising results. 

A generation weaned on celluloid 
sex, graphic violence and special effects 
has listed Gone with the Wind and 
Casablanca as the best movies of all time. 
It is only after these two classics - made 
before the parents of some of those sur- 
veyed were alive - that today’s youth 
picked less remarkable chokes, with last 
year’s blockbusters The Full Monty and 
Titanic grabbing third and fourth place. 
Star Wars , made m 1977 but recently re- 
released amid much fanfare, came in 
fifth. 

So why is there stffl, among the young 
today, this harking back to the golden 
age of cinema? 

The reason is simple, and stands as 
an indictment of today’s film industry. 
Most contemporary movies are in- 
tended to be disposable commercial ob- 
jects, quick profit-turners that are as 
greedily consumed and quickly forgot- 
ten as tabloid newspapers, video games 
or, indeed, soft drinks. 

Modem films such as last year’s 
Independence Day or the upcoming 
Godzilla tend to be the result of mar- 
ket research into cultural and econom- 
ic trends rather than the brain children 
of inspired auteurs who will do anything 
to get their visions on screen. Is the Hale- 
Bopp comet making the news? 

Then let’s shoot a movie like the just- 
released Deep Impact, in which a giant 
bit of space debris flattens the Earth. As 
film producers target younger and 
younger audiences, their products be- 
come increasingly wedded to the here- 
and-now, the point of sale and the 
impulse buy. 

The notion that these films win 
have a shelf-life longer than the new AH 
Saints CD rarely enters the min ds of the 
people making hem. It is no coincidence 
that three of the biggest box office stars 
in the business- Schwarzenegger, Stal- 
lone and Willis - are able to use the ex- 
act same skills displayed in their movies 
to create a chain of hamburger restau- 
rants. 

The result of this obsessive topical- 
ity should be a generation of moviego- 
ers who have little time for films from 
a more grown-up past 

Jbday’s teenage ticket-buyer is whol- 
ly a creature of the present-day mar- 
ketplace. He probably had his first 
childhood cinema experience watching 
a film that sprang from the corporate 



Humphrey Bogart and Ingrid Bergman m ‘Casablanca.’ appeal to a new generation Photograph: MSI 


imagination of Disney’s doodling sales- 
men. The content of these first offer- 
ings differed little from what was 
available on home television or com- 
puter screens. Product spin-offs dogged 
the aisles of the toy shop and a video 
cassette purchase was nearly inevitable. 

These initial childhood experiences 
were followed by early teen movies that 
were exactly like what could be seen on 
television, only more so, offering in- 
creasingly explicit doses of profanity, 
violence and nudity. 

It would be reasonable to assume that 
for these kids. Gone with the Wind would 


US President, derives its meaning and 
purpose from no other source than the 
current sensationalist headlines detail- 
ing Bfll Qin ton's sexual peccadilloes. 
Thke away that news buzz and the film 
has tittle reason to exist 

It is a far cry from Frank Capra's 
Mr. Smith Goes to Washington, which es- 
chewed identification with any con- 
temporary scandal to create a story of 
political intrigue far more memorable 
than Nichol’s glitzy effort 

So, by the time he reaches the 16 to 
25 age group covered by the recent sur- 
vey, the young moviegoer should have 


I 


Contemporary movies are meant to be 
disposable objects like soft drinks 


hold about as much excitement as three 
horns in front of a prehistoric cave draw- 
ing. 

And this process of indoctrination 
into a world without a movie past does- 
n't stop with pubeny, but continues right 
through the I8-year~oId watershed 
Films that supposedly deal with “adult” 
themes, such as Basic Instinct, are in fact 
just as superficial as those first childhood 
Sides. 

You just get to see more blood and 
naughty bits. Even “serious” films these 
days tend to sacrifice depth for topicality. 
The forthcoming Primary Colors, for in- 
stance, directed by tbe venerable Mike 
Nichols and starring an in-form John 
Travolta as a promiscuous but popular 


been stripped of arty feeling for the im- 
portance of old films. Whatever block- 
buster last crossed his field of vision 
should, in theory, top his list And yet 
be still feels compelled to (rati two clas- 
sics ont of the hat. 

Despite the market surveys, slick style 
and titillating content, the kid in the 
fourth row feels that something is miss- 
mg from the modern screen. Even if he 
hasn’t actually even seen Gone with the 
Wind or Casablanca, he knows enough 
to realise they are a repositoiy for a mag- 
ic currently being denied his generation. 

Perhaps today’s young moviegoer 
harbours a s m all, simmering resentment 
of the blatant exploitativeness of 
modern movies, a sense that he knows 


that motion pictures used to be serious 
spectacles rather than fleeting roller- 
coaster rides into various corners of the 
collective id, conducted by beefed-up 
stars and cynical directors who command 
nothing more than five quid and a cou- 
ple hours of your time. 

The choice of Gone with the Wind and 
Casablanca also suggests that young 
moviegoers hunger for a different sort 
of escapism than the in tergal actic mor- 
phing currently masquerading as screen 
magic. 

Tbe impossibly elegant stars and 

plausibly exotic locales of those two films 

suggest an fantasy world which can stiff 
manage to be grown-up. 

For a young person to watch 
Bogart and Bergman or Gable and 
Leigh is to experience a sort of idealised 
personal future that is the stuff of true 
cinematic dreams. 

lb watch Bruce Willis, Madonna or 
even Titanic's Kate Winslet and Leonar- 
do DiCaprio - who speak and act like 
a couple of modern mail rats -is to surf 
through a hyped-up present that pro- 
vides little resonance once the lights go 
up. 

It will be interesting to see the results 
of a similar survey taken five years from 
now. I would her the price of a couple 
cinema tickets that those top two choic- 
es will remain the same, while the fol- 
lowing three will have rolled-over to 
whatever were the must-see films of 
2002 . 

lb paraphrase Norma Desmond in 
Sunset Boulevard, maybe it isn’t the kids 
who are getting smaller, but the movies 
they are being sold. 
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Politicians won’t admit it, but dosing hospitals is good for the NHS 



IOY 

;lf.LEY 


3R aqy member of the pub- 
:wbo has ever had a relative 
landed on a hospital trolley. 
1 marooned in a corridor, the 
ea of dosing hospitals to im- 
nve patient, care seems in- 
snprehensible. But we do 
we too many hospitals and we 
&ke too tittle use of them. This 


simple truth is tbe harshest re- 
ality facing tbe NHS. Hospitals 
consume a vast amount of 
money in fixed overheads and 
the number of hospitals we run 
cannot be justified. 

Too many have been built or 
retained purely as a result of lo- 
cal political pressure rather 
than real need. Tbe result is a 
duplication of services with a 
duplication of costs and a low- 
ering of quality. It cannot and 
should not go on. 

Of course when they’re in 
opposition, politicians they 
won’t say this. For them putting 
a rationale into resource allo- 
cation is the most wicked kind 
of rationing, hence the row to- 
day. 

The cries go up - “cuts", 
“the NHS under siege” “14 days 
to save the NHS” and all the 


rest of it. How different it all is 
from behind the other side of 
the desk in Whitehall Politi- 
cians, soon discover new pri- 
ority, to make the capital 
devoted to the NHS work as 
hard as its staff. They don’t have 
to go veiy far to find some ex- 
amples. 

Drive past any hospital on 
a Sunday and the doctors' car 
park win be empty. And not be- 
cause tbe doctors have jogged 
to work! It is simply that most 
diagnostic equipment and op- 
erating theatres, the NHS 1 most 
valuable assets, don’t operate 
before 8am or after 430pm. 

If these assets were in the 
private sector, in a manufac- 
turing plant, say, then they 
would work around the' clock. 
But they seldom raise a sweat 
in the NHS. Despite the ap- 


pearance that the NHS heaves, 
strains, pushes and pulls, it is 
simply demonstrating its inef- 
ficiency. The NHS, all to often, 
doesn’t work-Not, that is, work 
in the sense that a Swiss watch 
or a computer chip does. 

Tbe NHS has always soaked 
up money without any real dis- 
cipline about how it is spent. Ef- 
ficiency and effectiveness have 
tong been neglected -partly be- 
cause of the political argu- 
ments that get in the way of 
rational debate. 

Despite what Secretaries of 
State for Health say in the 
press and on TV, to reassure an 
incredulous public, there is an 
agenda to push hospitals to- 
gether and dose some down. 
Insiders in the NHS have 
known for months that re- 
gional offices of the NHS Ex- 


ecutive have been pushing a for- 
mula known as “recon- 
figuration”. This means merge, 
dose, take wasteful capacity out 
of the system and drive the 
NHS to new levels of 
efficiency. 

The big problem, as always, 
is public reaction. Close a hos- 
pital at your peril The articu- 
late middle classes will wage 
war from their sitting rooms, on 
their word processors, on e-mail 
while others will mob public 
consultation meetings ami torn 
them to farce. 

The politician fears to pur- 
sue the tong term interest of the 
health service because of the 
fear that he will like so many 
of his predecessors, watching his 
career disintegrate under 
charges that he is “uncaring”. 

Can Labour succeed where 


the Tbiies failed? They may 
have a chance. They have a new 
ally, a new type of doctor that 
they can use. Spin doctors msty 
just be able to persuade the 
public that, in its 50th year, a 
year marked with especial en- 
thusiasm by Labour, who claim 
paternity of the service, that the 
child has grown up and grown 
out of its old clothes. 

It is a message that asks us 
to look at the bigger picture and 
face up to the the problem of 
resources. It is one that has to 
be put straight-fbrwazdly. New 
Labour may just be able to per- 
suade us the mergers and clo- 
sures mean a new and a better 
NHS. 

The writer is visdng Fellow at 
Imperial College Management 
School 


let flap 

WHEN a chunk of wing broke off a 
fetish "Airways Concorde whisking 
?opeit Murdoch and 61 other pas- 
sers and crew to New York last 
right, It was bound to raise questions 


ngrir jets. Most Concordes are 
**** 20 years old now, they regular- 
at speeds exceeding Mach 2 and 
*** altitudes near 70,000 feel Pan- 
asked Fete Middleton, a BA 
P^ss spokesman, bow old last night's 
*kfck4ntaged Concorde was. “Bass," 
answer, “Hutyou have to bear 
®Hund that it's, riot the age but the 
of fl$ng time that matters 
***h aeroplanes.'’ According to his 

ftc komn^a 20-plus-year-old Con- 
which travels so much foster 
ty, has a flying fife 



equal to a four- or five-year-old 747. 
Pandora reminded him that many of 
the tycoons who run their own private 
jets would consider a five-year-old 
plane ripe for trade-in. 

FOB 

ON Monday Pandora wrote about 
generous Bernard Schwartz, multi- 
millionaire American chief of Loral 


PANDORA Party 2000 


Clinton’s last campaign, who Is ax the 
heart of the Chinese satellite con- 
troversy now engulfing the. White 
House. Schwartz attended both a 
VIP New York fund-raising event for 
the British Labour Party in February 
15)97 and the glittering bash which 
Clinton. hosted for Blair in Wash- 
ington this yean Now word has 


reached Pandora that, contrary Co 
•what appeared here on Monday, cam- 
. paign contributions were, accepted 
ftumAmerican citizens by the Laboar 

quarters yesterday with a request to 
know if Bernard Schwartz had j^nm 
a substantial gift to Labonr was not 
entirety p r odu ctiv e. AD donations 
over £5,000 are published, but the list 
of donations is at present onty avail- 
able to 1996. According to tbe 
Labour spokesperson, the 1997 list 
will be mriBted and published in 


Howeva; she try and help 

you with this-” Pandora is nothing if 
not paitesL 


ONE of the thornier behind-the- 
scenes issues at the recent G-8 talks 
in Br rmfngfaim had nothing to do with 
Third World debt In fact, it concerned 
where the de luxe conference will take 
place in the year 2000, after Germany 
welcomes the group of world leaders 
next year (exact venue yet to be de- 
rided). Rnsria is very keen to play host 
in 2000, although the normal rota calls 
for it io be Japan’s turn. 

On Monday the Washington Post 
suggested that hosting the G-8 m ig h t 
be part of a plan to celebrate Yeltsin's 
forewell from political leadership, 
but one roadblock is the fact that Rus- 
sia is grin not a fully fledged G8 econ- 
omy. Maybe not, but Pandora is 
cer tain they could throw a world-class 
banquet. 


He who dares 

WHAT are we to make of this US Naiy 
“radio commnniqnf”? 

\%>k* One: Please divert yonr course 
15 degrees to the North to avoid a 
collision. 

Voice Two: Recommend yon divert 
YOtJR course 15 degrees to tbe South 
to avoid a collision. 

Voice One: This is the captain ofa US 
Navy ship. I say again divert YOUR 
course. 

Voice 1\WK No. I say again yon divert 
YOUR course. 

•Vote One THIS IS THE AIRCRAFT 
CARRIER ENT ERPR ISE. WE A RE 
A LARGE WARSHIP OF THE US 
NAVE DIVERT YOUR COURSE 
NOW! 

Voice Two: This is a lighthouse. Your 

can. 



(all Free 0800 010123 


Please Quote Ref: MAY867 
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Henry 

Tanner 


HENRY TANNER turned up 
at the New York Tones after em- 
igrating from Switzerland in 
the late 1940s and pleaded to 
work for the paper of his 
dreams, even as an office clerk. 
He was turned down and took 
a Greyhound bus to Texas 
where the editors at the Hous- 
ton Post saw what he was worth. 
“Only the Post has Tanner,’* its 
ads would run, listing the 30- 
year old journalist’s experi- 
ences: United Press reporter 
with Tito in war-time Yu- 
goslavia, in Trieste under par- 
tisan rule, covering the first 
post-war Greek elections, the 
Italian plebiscite (the monarchy 
lost to the republic by a hair’s- 
breadth ), filing from the gloom 
of post-occupation France and 
Holland. 

Indeed, Henry Thnner - 
“solid and correct,” the Post’s ad 
had called him, “a personable 
man, bordering on the hand- 
some" - was one of the last jour- 
nalists to have covered the 
Second World War and gone on 
to report from the Congo and 
pre-independence Algeria, 
from the UN to the 1968 Paris 
riots, the 1980 Iran-Iraq war and 
the 1982 Israeli invasion of 
Lebanon. 

He was one of the last “pre- 
media" men, brought up on the 
wire agencies long before the 
days of satellite television and 
websites, appalled by the cruelty 
he witnessed, carefully excising 
his emotions from his reports, 
a quiet man who had rowed 
across the lake outside his 
hometown in Switzerland to 
look at “Anschluss" Austria, 
imm ediately hating the German 
soldiers he saw on the streets. 

He joined the Swiss army in 
1 939 at a lime when it looked as 
if they might have to fighL His 
brother joined the RAF and died 
when his plane crashed in 1 943. 
In Zurich for the United Press, 
Tanner tuned in to the German 
sendee of Soviet radio and broke 
the story of Russia's last great 
offensive {gainst Paul us ’s Sixth 
Army at Stalingrad. 

War would frame Tanner’s 
professional careen in 1975, his 
friend and colleague Edouard 
Saab was shot dead by a sniper 
as he drove Tinner across the 
Beirut front line. Spattered 
with blood and with a piece of 
glass in his own eye. Tanner 


wrestled the wheel from his 
dead friend and steered the ve- 
hicle through a sandbag em- 
placement When, that night 
he reported Saab’s death in the 
New York Tunes - the paper had 
had die good sense to hire him 
in the mid-Fifdes and he stayed 
with them for 30 years- he did 
not even mention his own role 
in the drama. 

He had studied at universi- 
ties in France, Italy, Switzerland 
and the United States, althou gh 
after the word “Degrees” in Box 
3GB of his application to join the 
Times in New York, Thnner 
wrote: “None." He didn’t finish 
degrees. Perhaps this lent his 
work a cold, almost chilling re- 
ality, free of the self-conscious 
academic analyses in which 
younger journalists liked to 
indulge. 

In the Iranian city of Kbor- 
r amshah, newly liberated from 
the Iraqis in 1982, Tanner would 
write that he had found “a 
wasteland of rubble, minefields 
and abandoned trenches. Vir- 
tually no building has escaped 
destruction. There is no life in 
the ruins." He could have been 
writing about Stalingrad. 

Thnner did not suffer those 
be thought were fools. Those 
whose work he disliked could 
expect no mercy. He once be- 
rated me at a party in Cairo for 
an article I had written in the 
London Times on the lack of 
democracy in Lebanon. “Why 
over the top," he said bluntly. 
“But 1 loved the piece you did 
on Lebanese censorship the 
following day. Gin and tonic, 
Bob?" 

Henry Tanner knew how to 
make a point. His closeness to 
his only son Vic - named af- 
ter the brother killed in the 
RAF - produced pages of pri- 
vate memoirs from father to 
son. Among the most power- 
ful is an account of a turbulent 
Yugoslav province in 1945, 
hearing distant gunfire as he 
drove along mile after mQe of 
empty roads, past “furtive fig- 
ures” who would disappear 
into the forests. The province 
was Kosovo. 

He was horrified by human 
cruelty, his disgust manifesting 
itself in a taut prose which 
could also be brilliant journal- 
ism. In Lebanon during the civ- 
il war - already 58 years old - 



Tanner (right) taking notes in Beirut, July 1976, during the attempt to evacuate wounded from 
the besieged Palestinian camp of Tell al-Zaatar; on the left is Jean Hoefliger of die Red Cross 


he wrote of bow the highway 
north of Beirut was: 


humming pleasantly with noon- time 
traffic . . . and the small white sedan 
holding its speed at 40 mOes an hour 
looked like all the other cars. But trail- 
ing behind it, dangling feet Orel Cram 
the end of a rope, was a dead man. 
His back swept the road. Hie wore a 

tranypTlrav shirt and riarte iJnrfnt raltwt 
with blood and dirt He had a wound 
in his chest. One ear had been cut off. 
When the body hit a bole, the head 
jerked and the bent, rigid aims 
jumped like those of a puppet. 


if he did not suffer fools, 
Tinner was an intensely loyal 
man to his friends, remaining in 
touch with his faithful Egyptian 


driver Gamai Moheddin years 
after leaving Cairo, insisting 
on always footing the bill when 
he met friends for lunch at his 
favourite Parisian restaurant. 
La Bauta in Montparnasse. And 
when the waiters greeted him 
with “Bonjour Monsieur Tan- 
ner", the old reporter would look 
furtively at guests to see if they 
understood the reverence with 
which he had been addressed. 

He was happy at the end of 
his life, having married a 
woman much younger than 
himself only last September, re- 
treating ar weekends to the 


home he had made in Nor- 
mandy. The day after his death, 
the International Herald Tri- 
bune was commemorating the 
May 68 Paris riots. And there, 
amid a page of contemporary 
reports was the by-line: Henry 
Thnner. Old journalists, it 
seems, never die. 

Robert Fisk 


Henry Tanner, journalist: bom 
Berne, Switzerland 7 July 1918; mar- 
ried three times, second Peggy 
Aarup (deceased; one son), third 
Christine GensoHen; died Usieux, 
Prance IS May 1998. 


Professor Boris Ford 


BORIS FORD was one of that 
remarkable gene radon of writ- 
ers, poets, educators, adminis- 
trators and musicians who 
attended Gresham’s School. 
Holt in the 1920s and 1930s. 
Ttoo of the most prominent 
amnng them were WH. Auden 
and Benjamin Britten. It was 
Fbrd’s ability to combine very 
many of those talents, interests 
and activities within toe confines 
of his own and, it must be said, 
unique personality that marked 
him out as an exceptional and 
highly influential figure. He 
was a kind of walking, talking 
and teaching intellectual col- 
lective in his own right. 

He showed his remarkable 
gifts early on, while stfll an un- 
dergraduate at Downing Col- 
lege, Cambridge, when he wrote 
an essay on Withering Heights 
that was published by FJL Leav- 
is in Scrutiny in March 1939, 
even before Ford had taken his 
fiiwb There is no doubt that be 
came to share many of the 
ideals of Leavis and his journal 
but perhaps could never be de- 
scribed as a Leavisite. It may 
have been necessary and indeed 
culturally important for Leavis 
to make exclusion and exclusivity 
major features of his critical pot- 
icy. It certainty resulted in a mar- 
vellous critical legacy. But this 
was not Fbrd’s strength, nor his 
nature. He was magnificently 
open to the broader range of 
creative human interests and ac- 
tivities and, above all, their vi- 
tal inter-relationships. 

In short, it was the interac- 
tion of culture and society that 
fascinated Ford, and stimulated 
some of his best writing and 
teaching, and some of his most 
notable publishing projects. 
Among these were the Pelican 
Guide to English Literature (in 
seven volumes, 1954-61 ), an en- 
terprise that the ever-paranoid 
Leavis believed had drained 
Scrutiny of many of its contrib- 
utors and thus aided its demise, 
and the later and yet more am- 
bitious Cambridge Guide to the 
Arts in Britain (in nine volumes, 
1988-91). It must have been of 
no little satisfaction to Ford that 
when the Pelican Guide came to 
be revised and reissued in 1982- 
88, it had expanded to no less 
than 11 volumes. 

In such enterprises as these 
Ford showed his editorial skills, 
and he was to leave his mark on 
both the Journal of Education 
(1955-58) and Universities Quar- 
terly: Culture, Education and 
Society (1955-86). It was typical 


education that he was among bnllmntj 
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living embodiment in its struc- 
ture and content of Fbrd’s long- 
standing preoccupation with 
the inter-relationship of cul- 
ture and society. 

Only one strand was missing 
from this - music. It was due to 
Ford’s own musical skilis - be ihad 
been head chorister at King's 
College School Cambridge be- 
fore attending Gresham’s - his 
informed enthusiasm, and the 
support of Asa Briggs, the Vice- 
Chancellor, that music was es- 
tablished at Sussex University 
in 1971, and my help sought in 
setting up the subject as the uni- 
versity’s first visiting Professor 
of Musk. These were extraor- 



gether in CCS a course on The 
Turn of the Screw - had a later 
flowering in his last pubLifJjUon, 
an anthology entitled Benjamin 
Britten's Poets (1994). 

Boris Ford may have been 
persistent, perhaps sometimes 
infuriatingly so, but he was, 
rarely combative. It is his gen- 1 
tie ness, rather, that I and many 
other colleagues and friends wiD 
remember. It W3S his character- 
istically gentle, quizzical anile 

that he summoned up when 1 saw 

him for the last time in hospital 
when be had only a few hours to 
live, and - unbelievably for this 
most articulate of men — could 
no longer speak. But the smile 
was as eloquent as evd£ : 

Donald Mitchell 
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Ford: culture and society 


Boris Ford, educationist and writer: 
bam Simla, bda I July 1917; Professor 
of Education and Director of the In- 
stitute of Education, Sheffield Un- 
versJty 1960-63; Professor of 
Education, Sussex University 1963- 
73, Deo* School of Cutturd and Com- 
munity Studies 1963-71 -.Professor of \ 
Education, Bristol University 1973-82 
(Emeritus); married first 1950 (one 
son. three daughters; marriage efis- 
solved), second 1977 (marriage da- 
solved); died London 19 May 1998. 
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Geddes was part cowboy, part Inspiration 


THE COLOURFUL laird of 
So ay, Tex Geddes, who died 
while returning from a bagpip- 
ing competition in the Outer 
Hebrides, was a character of 
near-heroic stature on the west 
coast of Scotland. 

Born in 1919. Joseph “Tex” 
Geddes - typically, he claimed 
be was given his nickname by a 
Red Indian fellow commando 
- first became known to the 
wider world as Gavin Maxwell's 
harpoonist, during the latter’s 
ill-fated post-war attempt to es- 
tablish a shark-fishing industry 
in the Hebrides. 

Maxwell went on to become 
a celebrated writer of books 
about natural history - notably 
Ring of Brigfit Witter ( 1960) - but 
his first venture imo print, fol- 
lowing the collapse of his shark- 
fishing enterprise and an 
attempt at becoming a painter, 
was Harpoon at a Venture (1950) 
in which the central character 
was Geddes. 

The two met at the Special 
Forces training camp in Arisaig 
on the West Coast in 1942, 
where they were both instruc- 
tors. Maxwell, then aged 28, was 
an officer and an aristocrat, and 
taught fietderaft and small arms; 
24-year-old Geddes, a sergeant 
in the Seaforth Highlanders, 
specialised in amphibious war- 
fare (explosives and boat han- 
dling) and had already won for 
himself a colourful reputation. 

He was an accomplished 
knife-thrower and bayonet 
fencer, a boxer, a former rum- 
runner in Newfoundland, an 
orphaned lumberjack “tree 
monkey" whose father bad 
been blown up while dynamit- 


ing a logjam and who had been 
expelled from school at the 
age of 12 as “unmanageable". 

By his own account, he was 
born in Peterhead, Aberdeen- 
shire, and taken to Canada by 
his father when he was two, fol- 
lowing a trivial altercation with 
the police. Others maintain he 
was raised by an aunt, the 
youngest of three fighting 
brothers, in Easter Ross, and 
never went to Canada in his life. 
His neighbours in nearby Skye 
believed that he hailed from 
Australia. 

No matter. For Maxwell. 
Geddes was the personification 
of the “man of action", and at 
the end of the war he em- 
ployed him as his lieutenant 
when he bought the tiny He- 


bridean island of Soay. off the 
south coast of Skye, and set up 
his shark-fishing enterprise. 

The business was not a suc- 
cess, largely due to Maxwell's 
financial naively, and the com- 
pany was in liquidation by 1951 
Geddes and his Cheltenham 
Ladies College-educated wife. 
Jan. bought Soay from the 
receiver. 

The mher inhabitants of the 
island meanwhile requested 
evacuation, and the Geddcscs 
were soon involved in a complex 
legal dispute over compensation 
for assets abandoned and im- 
provements made to crofts. A 
long wrangle in the Scottish 
Land Court led to a change in 
the law. but the Geddcscs had 
to sell part of the island in or- 


der to meet their obligations. 
The authorities were only per- 
suaded to continue postal and 
telephone services when Ged- 
des got his friends to send him 
numerous telegrams and regis- 
tered packages (some of which 
contained only stones). 

Thirty years were to elapse 
before Geddes managed to buy 
hack the part of the island he 
had sold. During this lime he 
concentrated first on writing his 
account of the shark-fishing 
adventure. Hebridean Sharker 
(I960), and then to breeding 
ponies (at which he established 
a high reputation), inshore fish- 
ing from his well-known boal 
Shearwater (which he romanti- 
cally described as “ploughing 

the fields between Scotland 


and America"), and story- 
lelling. 

Today the island has a pop- 
ulation of nine, and the post ar- 
rives once a month. There is still 
no electricity: Geddes installed 
his first generator only four 
years ago, when he was 75. 

He was a celebrated fear an 
tigh (“master of ceremonies" ) at 
ceilidhs in the islands, and in 
true Gaelic fashion his claims 
and stories became an imagi- 
native lapestiy of fact and fic- 
tion. Among the butts of his 
jokes were absentee landlords, 
and he made the news three 
years ago when he threatened 
to eat the German laird of the 
Island of Eigg, Herr Mamma, 
should he abuse his tenants. He 
also advised that the key to win- 
ning respect was always to dance 
with the ugliest tenant at local 
parlies - although this was not 
a practice he himself followed. 

Pan cowboy, part inspira- 
tion. Tex Geddes enriched the 
lives of countless Hebrideans. 
The noted Highland historian, 
Margaret Fay Shaw of Canna, 
who knew him well for over 50 
years, said of him: “Tex was a 
great store-teller and important 
as such. He was also immense- 
ly kind, and bad that hunger for 
life and fun that is essential if 
you are to make a go of living 
in these islands. The Hebrides 
needs more people like Tex 
Geddes. So does the world.” 

Charles McLean 

Joseph ('Tex’) Geddes, writer, fish- 
erman and storytefer: bom Peterhead, 
Aberdeenshire 24 October 1919; 
married Jan Haszard (one son); died 
Bmadfbrd, hie of Skye II April 1998. 


IN THE age of spin doctors and 
campaigns of disinformation, 
Channel 4’s long-time head of 
press Chris Griffin-Beale was a 
welcome bastion of straightfor- 
ward dealing and well-informed 
comment for journalists writing 
about the channel, as well as a 
hugely important campaigner for 
its causes. 

A journalist himself for 
many years, Griffin-Beale 
joined Channel 4 as its first press 
officer, in 1981, from the tele- 
vision industry trade magazine, 
Broadcast. He remained at 
Channel 4 for 17 years, one of 
the few remaining members of 
staff from its launch in 1982. In 
that time he worked alongside 
three very different chief exec- 
utives: Jeremy Isaacs, Michael 
Grade and latterly Michael 
Jackson. 

Griffin-Beale was a stalwart 
of the channel's defining cam- 
paigns: to abolish its contro- 
versial Funding Formula - 
through which ITV received 



Griffin-Beale: protective 


DEATHS 

MILNE: Professor Alan John Mi tdjeO. 
aged 7b. died peacefully ai home in 
Oxford, after a brief ill ness, on Sun- 
day 24 May 1998. No flowm please. 
Dona Cions to Amnesty. FUocral, Ox- 
ford Crematorium, 4pm. Wednesday 
3 Jane. 

WAUGH: Professor William, MChir 
FRCS, aged 76 years. at Adden- 
broofae’s Hospital Cambridge, ofl 
May 199S. Much laved husband, la- 
ther and grandfather. Cremation at 
Kettering Crematorium on Friday 
May at 3pm. Family Biwcrs only, 
phase! 


BIRTHS, 
MARRIAGES 
& DEATHS 


MEMORIAL SERVICES 

BEYDOUN: Ziad Rafik. Memorial 
Service will be held. 6 Jane. 3pm. at 
Si Peter’s College. Oxford. R Bcrac, 

0171-229 7931. 

For Guctte. telephone 0171 -293 2011. 


Birthdays 

Dr Eric Anderson. Reel or. Lincoln 
College, Oxford, 62; The Right Rev 
Simon Borrington-Ward. former 
Bishop of Coven! ry. ftofessar 
John Banh. writer, 68; Admiral of the 
Fleer Sir Benjamin Bathurst former 
Firel Sea Lord and Chief of Naval 
5u8;62; Miss Cilia Black, singer. 56; 
The Right Rev Hugh Budd. Roman 
Catholic Bishop of HynvHUh, 61: Eart 
Cairns, chairman. BAT Industries, 59: 
Mr Bit Cash, tennis player. 33; Field 
Marshal Sir John Chappie, former 
Governor erf Gibraltar, 67: Sir An- 


thony Caiman. High Court judge. 60; 
Mr John Conieh. boxer. 47; Lord Fu- 
rr 11 of Hale, former government 
minister. $4: Lord Freeman, former 
MP, 56: Mr Paul Gascoigne, fooi- 
batler. 3U: Mr Duncan Good hew. 
swimmer. 4|; Mr Norman Griggs, 
former vice-president, Building So- 
cieties Association, S2; Mr Stephen 
Hesford MR 41: Lend Holme of 
Cheltenham, former president. Lib- 
eral Party. 62: Dr Henry Kisringer, 
stallman. 75: Mr Christopher Lee, 
atior. ~6; Sjr John Moberiy, diplo- 
mat. 73: Miss Thea Musgrare, com- 


poser, 70; Mr Patrick O’Ferrall. 
chairman, Uavd's Rngfatcrnf Shipping, 
64: Mr Gerald Ron son. chief exec- 

alive. Heron Corporation. 59; Miss 
Florence Sharpies, former executive 
director. YWCA. 67 ; Mr Ravi Shas- 
tri. cricketer. 3ft; Mr Sum Snead, 
golfer. 86; Sir Ross Stainton, former 
chairman. British Airways, 84; Mr 
Herman Wcmk, novelist, 83. 

Anniversaries 

Births*. Sir Francis Beaufort, admi- 
ral and hydrographer, 1 774; Isado- 


ra Duncan, dancer, 1878: Samuel 
Dashietl Hammed, detective stoiy 
writer, 1894; Vincent Leonard Price, 
actor and writer, 191 1. Deaths: 
John Calvin, theologian. 1564; Nic- 
colo Paganini, violinist. 1840; JawaJ- 
hartal Nehru, statesman, 1964. On 
this day: the Habeas Corp 05 * Act 
was passed, 1679; St Petersburg 
{Leningrad) was Tounded by Peter the 
Great, 1703, Today is the Feast Day 
of St Augustine of Canterbury, St Eu- 
iropiiiN of Orange, St Julius of 
Durostnrum.Si Melange] or Mnna- 
cclla and St RestituUt of Sora. 


over £300m from the Channel 
4 coffers - and to banish the 
threat of privatisation. Grade, 
due in no small part to the 
efforts of his head of press, 
was successful in both. Ever- 
watchful, though, Griffin-Beale 
never failed to remind the me- 
dia pack that tbe war against pri- 
vatisation was not over. 

Born in 1947, he elected for 
a career in television early, 
working for a year at the BBC 
before going on in 1966 to 
sLudy English and Russian at 
Sussex University, where he 
also edited a student television 
programme. After graduating in 
1969 he worked as a researcher, 
again for the BBC before 
spending three years at the 
Council for Educational Tech- 
nology producing information 
films. He became a freelance 
journalist in 1975. then joined 
Broadcast in 1978. 

Although immensely toler- 
ant of journalists as a species, 
he would become enraged if he 
fell Channel 4 was being at- 
tacked unjustly. Largely un- 
derstanding of, for example, the 
Daily AfaiTs consistent outrage 
at the programmes and audi- 
ences targeted by the channel, 
he would shrug off the latest at- 
tack as part of a symbiotic re- 
lationship; the channel, he fell, 
would be doing something 
wrong if the Mail found it un- 
con troversiaL 

However, he was deeply 
protective of the spirit of the 
channel and rook personally the 
Afaifs christening of Michael 
Grade as the country's “ pornog- 
raphy r- in -chief”. This was an in- 
sult too far in bis eyes, and he 


was never able to refer to it 
calmly. 4^, 

Following Grade’s sudden 
resignation last January, Chan- 
nel 4 experienced a period of 
deep uncertainty with the bat- 
tle to be the next chief execu- 
tive waged both internally and 
externally. As a seasoned cam- 
paigner, Griffin-Beale handled 
a period of massive change 
with frankness and calm- hacks 
speculating about the next to 
leave the channel’s gleaming 
Horseferry Road headquarters 
would be met with sharp words. 
As ever though with Griffin- 
Beale, a robust exchange of 
views on one occasion would be 
forgotten by the nexL 

Above all. Chris Griffin- 
Beale was deeply passionate 
about Channel 4 and its role in 
British broadcasting. He will hg 
remembered ty the journallSs 
he dealt with for his hospitali- 
ty. his informed briefings, his 
willingness to reminisce and 
his absolute respect for his 
colleagues. 

He spoke frequently of his 
wife, Lucy, and three daughters, 
Sophy, Phoebe and Natasha. 
When Sophy joined Southficlds 
School in south-west London in 
1992, Chris became a parent- 
governor, thus renewing his in- 
terest in education, which he 
had previously covered as a free- 
bee journalist for the Times 
Educational Supplement and 
the Guardian. 
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Janine Gibson 


Christopher Griffin-Beale, journalist 
and press officer bom 7 October 
1947; monied (three daughters); (Bed 
London 23 May 1998. 



Lectures 

National Gallery: Duncan Robin- 
son, “The National Gallery and the 
Honourable Distinction of an Eng- 
lish School* ", 6.30pm. 

British Museum: Richard Woff, 
“Drinking Wine in fifth -century 
Athens’, 1130am. 

Wallace Collection, London Wl: 
Jennifer Stem, “Introduction to 
Sevres Porcelain’, 1pm. 


The LAW REPORT resumes with 
the Law Term, on Tuesday 2 June. 
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ICL’s alliance with Microsoft will create 1,000 new jobs 


By Peter Thai Larsen 

THE COMPUTER services group ICL 
yesterday unveiled a worldwide strategic 
ato^ Microsoft, the US software 
behemoth, -which is expected to brine in 
revenues of £500m over the next three vears 
and create 1,000 new Jobs. 

-Aspan of the alliance ICL, with sup- 
port from Microsoft, plans to open seven 
new centres around the world and train 
more than 4JXW staff to deliver the service* 

The two companies will develop a new 




breed of “consumer focused" IT wstems. 
based on Microsoft's Windows NT^oper- 

k Whkrh **“ ** lar eeted at four 
key market areas: retail, government, 
education and major companies. 

Examples of new projects include on- 
line shopping, putting schools on the in- 
ternet, distance learning and installing kiosk 
^sterns that provide access to government 
information. 

Keith Todd, lCHs chief executive, said 
thecompany was already using Microsoft 
software to offer similar products. The coro- 




pany is introducing new electronic point- 
of-sale software for Marks & Spencer, while 
it is also bidding with Microsoft and An- 
dersen Consulting, the outsourcing group, 
to install a new benefit payments system 
for the Department of Social Security. 

Financial details of the deal were not dis- 
closed, though Steve Ballmer, Microsoft's 
executive vice-president in charge of sales 
and support, said the US group was investing 
“tens of millions of dollars” in the project. 

Most of that funding will go towards re- 
training staff to use Microsoft software. 


which ICL said would be the largest com- 
mercial IT training programme in Europe. 
Keith Todd, ICLs chief executive, said the 
company would take on 1,000 new staff 
across Europe, about half of which were 
expected to be in the UK. 

He added that some staff would be 
skilled software engineers. However, he 
said the company would also be hiring un- 
skflled workers, and planned to find at least 
50 people through the government's wel- 
fare to work scheme. 

Three of the seven new centres will be 


located in the UK, m Bracknell, Manchester 
and Bedfast Others will be opened in Stock- 
holm in Sweden, Katowice in Poland, and 
Redmond **»d Wbke Forest in the US. 

Mr Tbdd said that using the Microsoft 
platform would allow ICL to offer flexibil- 
isy and value for money to its customer base. 
He said the companywouM continue to sup- 
port other operating systems, but that all 
new products would be based oa Windows 
NT In the past, ICL has offered products 
based on the Unix system, among others. 

Analysts said the move was a boost for 


ICLs dans to float on the London Stock 
Exchange in the year 2000. However, 
they suggested the costs of retraimng 
staff would initially depress RTsprafils. 
Last year, the group made us first profit 
1 - « rrj Cm rw^rsline nrof- 


it on revenues of £2.48tm- 

Mr Tbdd said it was hard to determine 
whether the promised extra £500m of rev- 
enues wouMoxsinip^ 

ICL would have won anyway. However, he 
said he expected the company to contin- 
ue to grow “ahead of the market rate. 



: four seek 
inquiry 

I on ruling 


By Lea Paterson 


The former Morgan Grenfell 
directors implicated in the Pe- 
ter Young fond management 
scandal are to call for an inde- 
pendent inquiry into the han- 
dling of their case by Imro, the 
lator. 

three of the four for- 
mer directors disciplined last 
week by Imro are expected to 
write to the watchdog's chair- 
man, asking for an independent 
inquiry and alleging there was 
a “clear abuse of process” dur- 
ing the investigation. 

The issues to be raised in the 
letter to Douglas McDougalL 
Imro's chairman, include con- 
cerns about the length and the 
costs of the investigation as well 
the tribunal process. 

All four former directors 
chose to settle withlmro rather 
than cake their case to an in- 
dependent tribunal process 
amid fears over escal a ting costs. 

One of the four said: “Be- 
cause it's all been so appalling, 
we feel we have to do some- 
thing. We believe there are suf- 
ficient powerful reasons to call 
for® independent review." 

Five directors at Morgan 
Grenfell Asset Management 
fMGAM) were dismissed in 
1996 following the discovery of 
“serious irregularities” in three 
funds managed by Peter Young, 
currently under investigation by 
the Serious Fraud Office. 

Four of the five - Paul 
Ebling, Graham Kane, Giya 
Owen and Michael Wheatley- - 
were disciplined by Imro last 
week. Keith Percy, formerly 


MGAM’s chief executive, is 
stiQ negotiating with the watch- 
dog and is believed to be con- 
sidering taking his case to an 
independent tribunal. 

One of the four said: “There 
is no effective appeal process. 
Imro's executive acts as judge, 
prosecutor and jury. The al- 
ternative [to settling with Imro] 
- the disciplinary tribunal — is 
out of the question in terms of 
finance. My lawyer advised me 
that to go to tribunal with a de- 
cent QC would cost a quarter 
of a million pounds. And that's 
just my costs. You also run the 
risk that, if you lose, you end up 
picking up Imro’s bill too:” 

Legal sources estimate that 
Imro’s tribunal costs could ex- 
ceed £500.000. 

The former director said 
his letter would highlight the 
time the investigation bad tak- 
en. He also pointed to the fact 
that, with the exception of Mr 
Ebling, none of the dismissed 
directors were interviewed by 
Imro before MG AM was dis- 
ciplined in April 1997. He said: 
“This was prejudicial to our po- 
sition. The company admitted 
certain charges, and by admit- 
ting these, it made us very dif- 
ficult for us to do anything” 

An Imro spokeswoman said 
letters to the chairman were 
considered on an individual 
basis, and pointed out that 
Imro’s disciplinary process was 
agreed after “considerable con- 
sultation with the industry” • 

She added: “No one has 
made anyone settle. Settle- 
ment is an agreement” 

Outlook, page 23 



Electronic trading will speed up business when liflfe Introduces it next year, six months earlier than planned 

Liffe to speed up abolition of 
open-outcry trading system 


By Lea Paterson 


LIFFE, London's futures and 
options exchange, is to speed 
up the introduction of elec- 
tronic trading. It now hopes to 
introduce an electronic system 
by the second quarter of next 
year, six months earlier than 
planned. Tbe electronic system 
wiD run alongside Liffe's open 
outcry trading floor. 

The exchange is also to al- 
low non-members to bny 
shares in the exchange, a de- 
velopment which could even- 
tually lead to flotation. 

The proposals were con- 
tained in a long-awaited strat- 
egy document, released 
yesterday designed to recap- 
ture Litre's position as a lead- 
ing exchange. 


Liffe's plans - which still 
need to be endorsed at an ex- 
traordinary general meeting of 
Its members on 9 June - re- 
ceived a mixed reception from 
its membership yesterday. 

Many - in particular, the 
large American booses - were 
pleased to see foe exchange re- 
iterate its committment to elec- 
tronic trading, although a few 
felt the proposals had not gone 
far enough. 

“The restated commitment 
to open outcry is a disap- 
pointment,” said David Mat- 
tixnoe, a prominent local and 
a vocal supporter of electron- 
ic trading. 

Other of Liffe's “locals” - 
traders who speculate on the 
exchange with their own mon- 
ey- expressed disappointment 


with the board's move towards 
electronic trading, saying it 
could spell the end of both their 
Uvdihood and, ultimately; the 
exchange itself. “Open outcry 
is where Liffe’s competitive 
edge lies”, commented one. 

Daniel Hodson, Liffe's chief 
executive, said: “In three 
months the board of tbe ex- 
change has come a long way 
and taken some enormous 
steps”. Liffe's management 
has come under heavy criti- 
asiin in recent months for its 
failure to embrace electronic 
trading earfiec Many attribute 
it to the rapid decline of Liffe’s 
market share in the prestigious 
German government bond 
(Bond) In tore. 

Mr Hodson said tbe pro- 
posal to allow non-members of 


Liffe to boy shares in. the ex- 
change was consistent with 
the board’s proposals, an- 
nounced last mouth, to intro- 
duce a “tor profit” objective. 
Until nov^ share ownership 
has been restricted to members 
of tbe exchange. Liffe's chief ex- 
ecutive ruled out any move to- 
wards a flotation in the near 
future, though he said the op- 
tion could not be completely 
disregarded in tbe longer term. 

Mr Hodson said closer co- 
operation with other ex- 
changes, perhaps even a 
merge*; would be considered if 
it was felt this was in share- 
holders’ best interests. 

Liffe said Spitalfields in 
Loudon's East End, was one of 
“several potential sites for 
housing the Exchange”. 


ABN Amro 
in bid for 
Generate 


By Nigel Cope 

Associate Gty Editor 


THE Dutch banking giant 
ABN Amro paved the way for 
a potential auction in tbe bank- 
ing backwater of Belgium yes- 
terday when it launched a 
surprise hostile bid for Gen- 
erate Bank, valuing the Belgian 
operator at £7-8bn. 

ABN's cash and shares bid 
is 15 per cent higher than an 
agreed offer by Fortis, the Bel- 
gian banking group. However, 
analysts are not ruling out a 
higher offer from Fortis, though 
they said the price is ^lready 
looking expensive. Generale 
Bank’s board of directors is 
scheduled to meet today to 
consider the competing bids. 

While ABN Amro claimed 
its bid offered “clear advan- 
tages” to all parties over the 
Fortis offer, analysts said the 
Dutch giant would struggle to 
overcome an agreement be- 
tween Fortis and Generale’s 
largest shareholders which have 
already undertaken to accept 
the Fortis terms. 

Sodete Generale de Bel- 
gique, the largest investor with 
a 29.2 stake, repeated its com- 
mitment yesterday. “Our sale is 
definitive to Fortis. The ABN 
AMRO bid will certainly not be 
looked at,” it said. 

Analysts expressed surprise 
at ABN’s move but said it fit- 
ted the bank’s strategy of seek- 
ing to strengthen its position in 
Europe. “With the coming of 
EMU and the euro, they feel 
they have to be bigger to sur- 
vive. It will definitely be a 
tough fight,” said James 
Alexander of Dresdner Klein- 
wort Benson. 

Tbn Gietman of HSBC 
added: “Within Europe there is 
not so much they can acquire 
for tbe time being. The French 
and German markets are diffi- 
cult to enter, so Belgium is a 


good alternative, especially 
since Generale also operates in 
France." 

Other analysts said Fortis 
still appeared to have the up- 
per band. One said. “Fords has 
already made a decent offer - 
and they’re better equipped 
with their Belgian personal re- 
lationships. If ABN Amro gets 
55 per cent of Generale’s 
shares, they may have a case, 
but 1 doubt whether it will get 
that far. Fortis might have to 
make a sweetened offer.” 

ABN chairman Jan Kalff 
forecast ABN Amro would win 
the bid battle. He said consul- 
tations with Generale Bank’s 
executive co mmi ttee would 
now resume after eight months 
of clandestine negotiations pri- 
or to the Fortis bid. “We have 
already reached such a firm 
footing in recent months ... 
that we trust the same enthu- 
siasm that existed then (prior 
to tbe Fortis bid) still exists.” 

He continued: “We must 
look further ahead than to- 
morrow. Globally, increasing- 
ly large combinations are being 
formed, including in the finan- 
cial sector. ABN Amro also 
arose in the early 3 990s from a 
merger which predated devel- 
opments at that time. We con- 
sider the time ripe for another 
similar step.” He added that in 
10 years time there would only 
be “a few banks that really 
count on a European level." 

ABN is offering 39 of its own 
shares and 9,000 Belgian francs 
for every Generale share held 
- a total offer of 27,095 Belgian 
francs, valuing Generale at 
24-5bn guilders (£7.8bn.) 

However, the ABN AMRO 
offer may run into problems 
with the European regulatory 
authorities. ABN is already 
one of the five largest banks in 
Europe. 


Sports float setback 


By Nigel Cope 

A^pdate Gty Editor 


Sports Division, the fast-grow- 
ing sports retailer, has formal- 
ly abandoned plans to seek a 
stock market listing this year 
due to City concerns over weak 
high street spending and a 
slowdown in top brand sports- 
wear such as Nike and Adidas. 

Tbe company had been 
planning a £35042 listing this 
spring, timed to take advantage 
of the Worid Cup next month. 
This has now been ruled out 
and next Februaiy or March has 


been set as the earliest posa- 
ble time for a float 

A company spokesman said 
yesterday: “Sports Division is 
now unlikely to float this year 
principally due to a weak retail 
market The company will float 
al the most suitable time when 
jt r^n give investors the growth 
they are looking for in a stable 
market” 

The decision was taken fol- 
lowing results from rival sports 
retailers J JB Sports last month 
and Black Leisure last week. 
JJB reported same store sales 
up by 3 percent in current trad- 


ing, while sales were flat at Fust 
Sports, part of Blacks' Leisure. 

Though the figures were 
not as bad as feared they still 
demonstrated a slowdown at a 
dine when all the large chains 
are adding huge amounts of 
new space. 

Sports Division said yester- 
day that it still plans to open 
around 30 new edge-of-town 
stores this year, taking its total 
to around 100. 

It also has 390 high street 
stores, though the company is 
keen to shift its balance away 
from these. 


Decaux ups stakes 
in battle for More 


By Peter Thai Larsen 

THE bizarre bid battle for More 
Group, tbe outdoor advertising 
group, took another turn yes- 
terday when Decaux, (he French 
group whose £475 m bid was last 
week referred to the Monopo- 
lies and Mergers Commission, 
announced plans to raise its of- 
fer if tbe bid is cleared. 

Decaux said that it would 
raise its offer to l,22Gp per 
More share if the MMC clears 
the bid after completing its in- 
vestigation in September. The 


offer, which values More at 
£508m, is a llOp premium to 
the improved l,110p bid which 
Gear Channel, tbe US media 
giant, tabled last week. 

Gear Channel's bid is final 
unless a higher offer emerges. 
It is understood that Decaux’s 
promise does not count as a for- 
mal offer, suggesting that Gear 
Channel’s bid wfll be allowed to 
lapse if not accepted by share- 
holders. More shares jumped 
16p to l,138.5p t suggesting the 
market expected investors to 
bold on for Decaux’s offer. 


Mirror admits merger talks with 
Trinity but may sell to Germans 


By Peter Thai Larsen 

THE Mirror Group yesterday 
admitted it bad been in talks 
with Trinity International, the 
regional newspaper publisher, 
about a possible merger, but 
that talks had now ended. 

David Montgomery, the 
Mirror’s chief executive, is un- 
derstood to have approached 
his counterpart at Trinity, Philip 
Graf, a few weeks ago. Mirror 
said the talks had been at a 
“very exploratory” stage and 
had been terminated when 


Axel Springer, the German 
pub lishing group, anno unced 
last Friday it was considering 
making an offer for Mirror. 

Observers believe Mr Mont- 
gomery is keen to sell the com- 
pany. “Monty is talking up the 
price of the Mirror by sudden- 
ly suggesting that there are 
lots of other bidders,” one ex- 
pert said. 

Mirror shares surged 25J5p 
to 243.5p yesterday as the mar- 
ket for tbe first time was able 
to digest the implications of a 
possible bid. Analysis said that 


any offer would have to be 
worth more than 255p, with 
some suggesting an offer could 
go as high as 300p. 

However, many of the pos- 
sible bids may never emerge. 
Trinity is believed to be reluc- 
tant to get involved in a public 
auction. And Independent 
Newspapers, the Irish newspa- 
per group which owns The in- 
dependent. is understood not 
to be interested in making an 
offer. 

Trinitv shares rose 25p to 
560p. 
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Turbulent 
times at BAA 


BAA has had something of an 
annus borribilis with a wind- 
fall tax. the strong pound and 
the Asian crisis. And to com- 
plete the misery, EU finance 
ministers have finally signed 
Duty Free's death sentence. 

There have also been dif- 
ficulties inside the once state- 
owned airport operator now 
bom again as the group cov- 
ering airports, re tailing - and 
soon tr ains . The takeover ol 
Duty Free International in 
the US has so far not delivered 
the goods. Meanwhile, BAA 
now admits the Heathrow Ex- 
press rail sendee will not bring 
dear profits in the first year as 
hoped. 

However, all this is a bit 
harsh on BAA. Even though 
the share price has reflected 
the turbulence, the fact is that 
Sir John Regan, the chief ex- 
ecutive. has brought his cor- 
porate craft quite smoothly 
into land with pre-tax profits 
up 17.9 per cent to £4S0m. 

Revenues rose from 
£U73m to £1.679m in the 12 
months to March while earn- 
ings per share rose 10.7 per 
cent to 35.3p, admittedly with 
the help of some exceptional. 

The bottom line results 
were on the better side of an- 
alysts' expectations. They were 
underpinned by stronger than 
anticipated UK passenger 
growth of 6.7 per cent which 
has led to next year's figure be- 
ing upgraded to 6 per cenL 

Last week’s decision by 
EU finance ministen* not to re- 
view the decision to end Duly 
Free next year was noL unex- 
pected, but it will blow an 
£S0m hole in future profits. Sir 
Roger admits the "fight is 
over" to keep EU Duty Free, 
but the strategic battle to find 
other ways of enhancing in- 
come is in its infancy. 

The acquisition of DFI 
must still prove itself. BAA 
says the Asian crisis hit it 
hard but the future still looks 
bright. The move into man- 
aging four additional interna- 
tional airports including 
Naples and Melbourne al- 
ready looks sound. 

BAA has a decent under- 


BAA; At a glance 

Market value: £6.96bn, share pries B83p (-15p) 
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lying business but not one 
without risk. Analysts put the 
company’s 1998 pre-tax prof- 
its at £500 nx giving a forward 
multiple of 18.1. Investors al- 
ready * n there should hang on. 


Inn with the 
old crowd 


ELDRIDGE Pope, the 
Dorchester-based pubs oper- 
ator which sold its brewing in- 
terests last year and 
enfranchised its non-voting 
shares a couple of months 
ago, has won a few more 
friends in the City since it be- 
came a more modem and fo- 
cused company. 

The business is no longer 
family controlled and is now 
simply a pub group with a mix 
of 189 managed and tenanted 
pubs. The shares edged up 3p 
to 331.5p yesterday on half 
year profits which rose from 
£1.5m to £l.Sm, even though 
analysts find the company’s 
pub portfolio a safe but unex- 
citing prospect 

True, the estate is being im- 


proved. More than 20 under- 
performing pubs have been 
weeded out and the strategy is 
to re-invest the proceeds m 
high-yielding managed out- 
lets. Lflre-for-like profits in the 
managed houses were up by 9 
per cenL 

But Eldridge Pope has come 
late to the themed bars busi- 
ness and its two modem for- 
mats, the Bar Excellence city 
centre bars and the Slurping 
loads, which cater for younger 
drinkers, are not seen as lead- 
ers In the field against rivals 
such as All Bar One and Pitch- 
er & Piano. 

Perhaps more interesting 
are the 16 Fireside Inns pubs 
which are aimed at an older 
audience. With a higher degree 
of emphasis on food, the con- 
cept might have more mileage 
than bars aimed at hip young 
city dwellers. 

Eldrige’s spread of busi- 
ness may make it a safer haven 
for investment during a down- 
turn. But if the boom in mod- 
em theme pubs continues, 
Eldridge Pope could be ex- 
posed. Assuming full year 
profits of £6.4m, the shares 


LEISURE is abroad industry, 
and until recently Kunick has 
given the impression of want- 
ing to be in every part of iL 
However, chief e xecutive Rus- 
sell Smith has now embraced 
the City mantra of focus and 
waxes lyrical about the merits 
of concentrating on amuse- 
ment machines and managing 
health dubs. 

The rhetoric has done Ku- 
nick’s shares no end of good 
- in the past six months they 
have gained 45 per cent The 
problem is that the company 
stiD has a raft of peripheral op- 
erations. Hence the market’s 
lukewarm response to yester- 
day's news that the French care 
homes axe up for sale, which 
accompanied interim results 
showing that pre-tax profits 
rose by 11 per cent to £4.8m 
in the six months to March. 

Investors are also waiting for 
an exit from the disastrous 

S milin ’ Sams Enter tainm ent 

centres, which lost £02m in the 
period, and the French non- 
food retail operation. 

Mr Smith is reasonably op- 
timistic about conducting a 
swift sale of the care homes, 
and analysts think they shm iiri 
fetch at least £16m - which 
would almost wipe out Ku- 
nick’s debts. However, get- 
ting out of the other two 
businesses will prove more 
tricky. 

That said, the two main 
businesses are doing welL A 
joint venture with Sega to 
supply amusement games that 
run over a network - rather 
than come as free-standing 
machines - should boost sales. 
And the leisure management 
division, where turnover was 
up a fifth, continues to forge 
ahead and will provide scope 
for bolt-on acquisitions. On 
Greig Middleton’s full-year 
profit forecast of £11.6m, the 
shares, up lp to 32p yesterday, 
are on a forward PE ratio 
of just 13. Given the scope 
for improvement, they are 
good value. 
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Independent 

Newspapers 

Meeting the challenge of the new millennium 




Ireland 

• Ireland's largest newspaper publishing gtraip. 

• Operating profits are up 1ll% 

• Strong aiculation in all national titles. 

• Launched full colour Weekend magazine 
published in Saturday's Irish Independent 

• Subscriber growth increased by 12% in seennd 
largest cable and MDS television company 
(Irish Multichannel - 50* owned!. 

United Kingdom 

• Wholly-owned operations achieved record 
growth in profitability. 

• Purchase of remaining shares in tetrspaper 
Publishing, London - pubfeher of 'The 
Independent' and the ‘Independent on 
Sunday’, subsequent to year end. 

• Acquisition of Kentish Times \eivspapers. 

• Largest publisher of paid-for regional tides in 
greater London area. 

• Leader in the London recruitment magazine 
market 

New Zealand 


South Africa 

• Pre-tax profits grew 43%. 

• Increased interest to 73%. subsequent to year 
end. 

• Country's leading newspaper publisher with 
31"o of total newspaper market and 58% of the 
English language market 

• Publishes 14 daily and weekly newspapers. 

• Kara FM Radio commenced broadcasting 
114.9";. shareholding). 

Australia 

• Operating growth increased by 16TV 

■ Increased interest to 3J°« m Australian 
Pirn inrial Newspapers. 

• Largest regional newspaper publisher with 13 

daily and more thin 50 non-daily titles. 

■ Largest broadcaster in Australasia, operating 
II radio stations with 4.5 million weekly 
listeners 150°.. owned by AP\). 

• Australia's largest outdoor advertising 
operator. 

France 


• Increased interest to I0y« in Wilson & 
Horton, the country's largest newspaper 
publisher, subsequent to year end. 

• Launched new section to New Zealand 
Herald including Business Herald, Viva and 7 
Days. 

• Investment in The Radio Network ot New 
Zealand, the country 's largest radio network, 
operating 51 radio stetsons, w hich commands 
some 55% of the radio advertising market. 


• Operating profit up by ll"® 

• Record second half performance. 

• Continued development at Sinxcn 
International, a 50/ 50 venture with Havas 
Media Communications, the largest media 
group in France. 

Portugal 


• Increased interest to 19o in kmal^ste, the 
leading national newspaps and commercial 
radio group. 

• Publishes tides representing 4S% of national 
daily newspaper circulations and recorded 
strong advertising growth. 
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Change 

Turnover 

599 

419 

+ 43% 

Operating Profit 

106 

67 

+ 59% 

Profit before Taxation 

100 

73 

+ 36% 

Earnings per Share 

23.0p 

16.5p 

+ 39% 

Dividends per Share 

7.8p 

6.9p 

+ 13% 

Shareholders' Funds 

560 

395 

+ 42% 
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More Heathrow 


rail links planned 


12,500 jobs 
could go «■ 
at British 
Steel 


By Terry Maolktar 


THE AIRPORTS operator 
BAA is considering plans to 
launch direct rail services-to 
Heathrow from Manchester 
and Birmingham follo wing the 
opening of a Paddington to 
Heathrow link next month. 

The company is also under- 
stood to have been talking to 
potential operators of Eurostar 
about bringing a direct link to 
Heathrow from Paris and Brus- 
sels wring the Ch ann el mnnei 

Sir Roger Egan, chief exec- 
utive, said preliminary work 
indicated "it would be prof 
i table” to link the northern 
British city centres with Lon- 
don’s higgest airport. 

But a big increase in rail traf- 
fic could be dependent on in- 
frastructure changes at 
Heathrow which might only be 
realised with the opening of Tfer- 
minal 5, proposed for 2005. 

The new operator of Eu- 
ros tar should be known next 


week when the Government fi- 
nally makes its decision on who 
will use the Channel Tbnnel link. 

BAA wifi bring in Ibny Blair 

to iannch the Heathrow Express 

on 23 June. The company ad- 
mits the service, which is cost- 
ing it £I71m in capital 

expenditure this year, will make 

a bottom-fine profit only in its 
fourth year. 

But it should make an op- 
erating profit of £4m in the first 
year and be followed by a St 
Pancras Express which mil be 
based at the London station of 
the same name. 

The company shrugged off 
criticism of the prototype East- 
Train service from Paddington 
to Heathrow. The managin g di- 
rector of the Heathrow Ex- 
press, Rod Hoare, said it had 
only been criticised by news- 
papers who loved to knock any- 
thing new. 

The company said it was con- 
fident of reaching its passenger 
targ »K and wanted to grow its . 


railway services as a drive into 


er , 

BAA yesterday unveiled 
pre-tax pro&s for the year to 31 
March of £4S0m, up 17.9 per 

cent. But the planned 1999 
ending of duty free in Europe 
has triggered a search for more 
e n d uing lines of business. 

Sir Roger admitted the lob- 
bying to save duty free was 
“probably over” but he warned 
it passengers would stand to pay 
an extra £10 per seat as trans- 
port operators sought to protect 
their margins. 

His own company stands to 
Jose £S0m a year in profits al- 
though this blow will be soft- 
ened by a significant increase in 
landing charges on airlines. 

BAA said it would increas- 
ing its lobbying for the compa- 
ny to be released from its 
“bizarre" position of being an- 
swerable to two regulators, the 
Ovfl Aviation Authority and the 
Mergers and Monopolies Com- 
mission. 


BRITISH Steel could announce 

redundancies by March 2001, 

with about 4,000 oftiiese setto 

go by September this year, ac- 
OTdlng to the US investment 
house Salomon Smith Barney. 
The group, which announces 

full-year 1997-98 results nett 

month, has been silent on the ex- 
tent of its downsizing pro- 
gramme since sterling's strength 

against the mark began to eat mg. 

profits and undermine P 1 *-®?- 

While it has already identified 

someZOOOjob losses over an 18- 

month period, British Steels 
chief executive. Sir Brian Mof- 
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PEP sales in April soar to a record £1 .7bn 


BRITISH net personal equity 
plan (PEP) sales set a new 
monthly record of £1.7bn in 
ApriL 

Total gross unit trust and : 
open-ended investment com- 


pany sales also set a record of 
£53bn, overtaking the previous 
high of £43bn set the previous 
month. 

The previous monthly 
record in PEP sales was £1.5bn 


and was reached in March when 

savers moved to take advantage 
of favourable budget measures, 
the Association of Unit Trusts 
and Investment Funds said in a 
statement 


fill, udd w J 

ther cuts involved in its strategy 

to reduce costs- including man- 
power reductions, better supply 
manag ement and the upgrading 
of information technology. 

Most analysts had pencilled 
in 10,000 job losses over five 
years as a result of the restruc- 
turing, but Terence Sinclair, of 
Salomon Smith Barney, reckons 
the total could be nearer 1 2^00. 
“The total cost savings here 
could be around £300m,” be saC 
in an investment note yesterday. 
He believes that 4,000 jobs 
could go by September. 

British Steel refused to com- 
ment, but said the position on 
jobs and restructuring had nor 
changed. . 
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year. And this was at a time when the stock 
market has readied an all-time peak. 


CLIFFORD 

GERMAN 



GOLD FIELDS, the company formed 
last year to absorb the gold mining in- 
terests of GFSAand Gencor, is dispensing 
with headhunters and going direct to the 
market-place for a successor to Brian 
Gilbertson, the executive chairman 
standing down later this year. 

Neither Alan Wright, the deputy 
chairman of Gold Fields and ceo of 
GFSA, nor Richard Robinson, the in- 
cumbent chief executive of Gold Fields, 
want to be considered. 

The preferred candidate will have a 
hig h position in the mining industry but 
not necessarily in gold. The job is based 
in Jo’burg but the main aim of the 
chosen candidate wfll be to help expand 
Gold Fields mining interests outside 
South Africa. 


they expect to take£10m by the final whis- 
tle, twice as much as in Euro 96- 

Spread betting, for the urritiated, is the 
fastest-growing form of gambling since 
the National Lottery. It is based on the 
bookie predicting the most likely num- 
ber and punters then betting which sidi# 
of the mid point the actual result will be? A ' 


jG Baring to ft 
Lan’s wrath 


I HAVE bad news for the Investor Re- 
lations industry, the younger sister of Pub- 
lic Relations, and wealthier cousins of the 
media family. 

Investor Relations has been prosper- 
ing while its elder sister has taken much 
of the flak which goes with the job. 

The first task of Investor Relations is 
to push the price of the companies' shares 
.according to 67 per cent of companies 
polled in a survey by Hemmington Scott, 
the financial publishers. 

The astonishing thing is that there are 
apparently other objectives recognised, in- 
cluding the establishment of a two-way flow 
of information between management and 
investors, keeping shareholders happy 
and promoting access to capital markets. 

But Peter Scott, the chairman of 
Hemmington Scott, tells me that 84 per 
cent of the companies which responded 
to the survey felt their shares were un- 
dervalued at some point over the past 
year, and 35 per cent thought they were 
undervalued for at least six months of the 


VAUX the Sunderland-b3sed brewers will 
be hoping that the supporters of the 
local football dub will be drowning their 
sorrows after being pipped for promotion 
to the Premier League 

The £8m syphoned off the local dub's 
market capital yesterday does not trigger 
a spending drought \foux is the club's 
official sponsor and its Lambton's beer 
logo adonis the players' strip. 


THE London Triathlon is hoping to 
attract up to 300 teams and more than 
6,000 individuals to swim, cycle and run 
round London’s Docklands on 20 Sep- 
tember, and raise £lm for charity . 

The Triathlon's director Johno Fuller- 
ton is hoping this year's event wifi be more 
than twice the size of the first triathlon 
last year which was started by Tony 
Banks, the Sports Minister. 

The event is expected to attract world 
class performers hoping to qualify for el- 
igibility for the Sydney Olympics in 2000, 
but team members will only be expect- 
ed to perform in one of the three disti- 
p lines. 


fair abandon 


WORLD CUP fever is already stalking 
City streets, or rather making the phone 
wires hum at Sporting Index, the City 
bookmakers who are taking bets on the 
sporting event. 

Nothing so dull as who will actually win 
the cup of course, but spread bets on any- 
thing from the number of goals in the en- 
tire tournament (168 is the bookie’s 
favourite) to the number of yellow (312) 
and red (40) cards, how many players will 
be stretchered off tbe pitch (a rather fr^ht- 
ening 121 ) and tbe number of times the 
ball will hit the bar (waggishly known as 
tbe Last Orders bet). STsWaflyPyrahsays 


PRICE WATERHOUSE has added 
three more specialists to its business re- 
generation division set up a year ago to 
help lame dogs over stiles. They include 
Gavin McLean, former managing direc- 
tor of Harcros the builders merchanting 
subsidiary of Harrison & Crosfield which 
was successfully revived and sold off last 
year. Before that he was md of Cara don’s 
bathrooms subsidiary and successfully 
turned it from loss to profit. Peter Lewis 
is a specialist in aeronautical engineer- 
ing and technology and Eoin O’Neill is 
an operations specialist 


Petrifying prof 


IF CONFIRMATION were needed that 
actress Helena Bonharo-Carter is not just 
a pretty face, it comes with the news that 
her brother Edward Bonham-Carter is 
the new deputy chief investment officer 
at Jupiter, the successful unit trust man- 
agement company whose net sales led the 
industry last year. 


; No takec 


BTP to 
expand 
into drugs 


BT’s ISDN can 
send documents 


t 


BTP. Britain's fiftb-biggest 
chemical company, said it will 
buy France’s Hcxuchimie SAS, 
a unit of the Bristol-Myers 
Squibb Co, for S87.5m in cash 
in a move to expand its sales to 
drug companies. 

BTP, which makes base 
chemicals for Pfizer Inc.’s new 
impotence drug Viagra and 
other chemicals, said Hexa- 
chimie has “unique expertise” 
in making base, or “intermedi- 
ate” chemicals for agrochemi- 
cals and pharmaceuticals. A 
third of Hcxachimi e’s sales arc 
to Bristol-Myers, a major drug 
company and the world's 
biggest maker of cancer drugs. 

Hexadrimic reported sales or 
542.7m in the year to Dec. 31, 
1997, with operating profit of 
S8.6m. Net assets were $45-8m. 

Led by Chief Executive 
Steve Hannam, BTP has un- 
dergone a major drive into 
higher-margin sectors of the 
specialty chemical business in 
recent years. 

BTP shares dosed down lp 
at 50Sp. 

-Bloomberg 
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OUTLOOK 

. ON BID DEVELOP- 
MENTS AT THE MIR- 
ROR. ROUGH JUSTICE 
AT IMRO AND AN 
UNEXPECTED TWIST 
. IN THE MORE 
TAKEOVER BATTLE 



Mirror mirror on the wall who’s the fairest bidder of all? 




ACHTUNGJ Surrender. For you Monty 
ze gmne « over. Well, perhaps not quite 
yet. But the chief executive of the Mirror 
Group knows the business is in play and, 
couldn’t you just guess, it’s the Germans 
who are favourites to take David Mont- 
gomery s ball away. Axel Springer’s after- 
hours announcement, on Friday that it was 
considering a bid has already brought one 
other would-be suitor out of the wood- 
work. Wfe now know that Trinity, the coun- 
try's biggest regional newspaper group, was 
holding exploratory merger talks with the 
Mirror until the Germans broke up the 
party. 

The other ususal suspects -the Barclay 
brothers and Mohamed A3 Ifoyed — have 
yet to break cover. But this being an every- 
day stoiy of newspaper folk it can surely 
only be a matter of time. 

The inspiration for last week’s spurt of 
stock market speculation linking the Mir- 
ror to some corporate action can only be 
guessed at. But it has had a pleasing ef- 
fect on all those executive share options, 
while simultaneously raising the price that 
any eventual bidder will have to pay for 
the business. 

That the Mirror and Mr Montgomery 
want to do a deal appears pretty much ac- 
cepted all round. But what kind of stoiy 
would a new owner be buying into? The 
group's flagship tabloid, the Mirror, has 
been lasing the war of the “red tops" since 
the start of the decade. More recently, the 
share price has been heading in the some 
direction, underperforming the market by 
a third until Springer popped up. The for- 
ay into television has been fun but so far 


fruitless and even with its most recent ac- 
quisition. Midland Independent News- 
papers, the City is suspicious of what 
Mirror Group can do for an encore once 
the oligatory round of ruthless cost-cut- 
ting has worked through to the bottom 
line. 

Springer’s riposte is that it is a builder 
of businesses. Just look at what it has dune 
for the circulation of Bild, one of the few 
tabloid newspapers anywhere in Europe 
that is putting on readers. But Bild already 
has an extraordinarily dominant franchise, 
fn comparison with the cut-throat arena 
Springer would be entering in the UK, the 
German tabloid newspaper market looks 
like a teddy bears' picnic. What’s more. 

. in the absence of any obvious duplication 
or scope for savings in purchasing, there 
would be precious little scope for Springer 
to dress a deal up as a cost-cutting exer- 
cise itself. 

All the while, the Mirror share price 
continues to run ahead. At 2ff0p, a 40 per 
cent premium to its price before bid spec- 
ulation began, the Mirror would cost 
£1.4bn - two-and-a-half times sales and 
a fancy 10 times earnings before tax, in- 
terest, depreciation and amortisation. 
Mr Montgomery is said lo be looking for 
something nearer 3ti0p - a price that Mir- 
ror Group shareholders have never even 
glimpsed during his six years at the helm. 

Rational men can do odd things when 
the smell of newsprint gets into the nos- 
trils. Gus Fischer, Springer’s chief exec- 
utive, should be oblivious lo that since he 
has been in the newspaper business long 
enough, including a spell with News In- 


ternational where he and Mr Mont- 
gomery got to know one another. But if 
the Germans are going to bid. they need 
to get their gamcplan together quickly. 

Imro called 
to account 

THE PRINCIPLE of senior management 
accountability is hard to argue with. But 
when the body to which you are ac- 
countable is Imro, it bccotnesa very harsh 
principle to apply. No one is arguing that 
those responsible for managing the affairs 
of Peter Young, the disgraced MGAM 
fund manager, should have escaped scot- 
free. It was rigiu and proper for Imro, the 
watchdog responsible for investigating the 
affair, to insist that the buck stop at the 
lop. 

That said, the series of events leading 
up to the disciplining last week of four for- 
mer MGAM directors leaves an un- 
pleasant taste in Lhe mouth. 

The Four, after a prolonged Imro in- 
vestigation, were banned from the in- 
dustry for periods ranging from 16 
months to three years. They were also or- 
dered to pay Imro's costs - running at 
more than £200,000 each. But prohibi- 
tively high legal costs effectively denied 
the four access to an independent tri- 
bunal. Those on the wrong end of the 
Barings affair discovered exactly the 
same problem. 

Their suspensions from the industry 
are back-dated to December last year - 


the date when Imro’s enforcement com- 
mitce first met to discuss their penalties 
- although the four have effectively 
been prohibited from working since they 
were dismissed from MGAM in October 
1996. It also seems strange that Imro had 
reacbed a settlement with the firm itself 
before it had even got round to inter- 
viewing three of the fbt*r directors dis- 
ciplined' last week. Perhaps the most 
disturbing element of this whole saga is 
the lack of recourse the four appear to 
have had to a decent appeals process. An 
individual who is found to have breached 
Imro rules has two options. One, settle 
with Imro via a plea bargaining process. 
Or two, take the case to independent tri- 
bunal, typically a hideously expensive 
process beyond the pockets of most of 
us, even highly-paid City types. Not sur- 
prisingly. most people -including the four 
disciplined last week — decide to take the 
former route rather than risking a 
tribunal. 

At least three of those disciplined last 
week now look likely to write to Imro’s 
chairman, Douglas McDougaU, and de- 
mand an independent inquiry. So Imro’s 
McDougaU now has two chokes. One, fry 
and brush this matter under the carpet, 
an approach which seems to have done 
Imro little good so far. Or two, take some 
of bus own medicine, assume responsibility 
for the actions of his staff and take a long 
hard look at Imro’s own chain of man- 
agerial reposnibfliiy. As the MGAM four 
will gadly tell him, the buck must stop 
somewhere. 


No thank you, 

Mr Decaux 

PERHAPS it was just wishful thinking that 
we had seen the final salvoes in Je tus- 
sle for control of More Group. Ot per- 
haps we Anglo-Saxons simply take a 
more cautious views of these matters. Ei- 
ther way, few observers expected Decaux^ 
More’s French rival, to soldier after its bid 
for More was referred to the Monopolies 
and Mergers Commission last Thursday. 

Soldier on, however, is precisely what 
chief executive Jean-Franco is Decaux is 
doing - egg^ on no doubt by his fee-hun- 
gry advisers. Mr Decaux is so convinced 
Sat the MMC will ignore last week’s ad- 
vice from the Office of Fair Trading and 
clear his bid that he is willing to devote a 
great deal of time, effort and money to 
find out. 

Should More shareholders have the 
cmv- patience? Decaux has offered L220p. 
which is 110p more than the final bid from 
dear Channel, the US group. Given that 
investors will have to wait at least five 
months for the higher offer, however, it 
is worth only about 1160p in today's mon- 
ey. This means that Decaux is offering an 
extra 50p - or 6 per cent - to compensate 
for the risk that the MMC will block the 
deaL Given the strong arguments against 
Decaux’s offer being allowed lo pro- 
ceed, the sum does not look tempting 
enough- Shareholders should accept dear 
Channel’s cash and be done with it. 


IN BRIEF 


ING Baring to face 
japan’s wrath 

JAPAN’S Securities and Exchange Surveillance Commission yes- 
terday urged the Ministry of Finance to punish ING. Baring Se- 
curities (Japan) Ltd. and HSBC James Capel Japan Ltd. for 
violations of securities laws. ING Barings, the local unit of the 
iSrnch financial services provider ING Group, carried out short- 
selling transactions in violation of securities law, the SESC said. 
The company said It alerted the SESC to the problems itself and 
has since corrected them. No clients were “adversely affected," 
said the ING spokesman Peter Krijgsman in London. ING Bar- 
ings was warned because its traders failed to indicate on seQ or- 
ders that they were selling shares they didn't own, as they are 
required to do by Japan's Securities & Exchange Law. HSBC James 
Cape!, an affiliate of the U JC’s HSBC Holdings, used stock pur- 
chased through its own account to £01 customers’ orders and sub- 
mitted false reports on trades, the SESC said “We’re looking into 
the technical breaches on the Tokyo Stock Exchange," said Sir 
William Purves. chairman of HSBC Holdings 

Pentair abandons Yero 

THE battle for control of electronic equipment finnAfero Group 
appeared to draw to a dose yesterday after Pentair, one of the 
two US bidders, announced that it would not proceed with its 
offer. Pentair indicated earlier this month that ft would not raise 
its 170p- a- share bid after Vera recommended a £1 15.5m, or 192p 
a share, rival offer from Applied Rawer (APW). The takeover 
battle began with an initial 1 57p a share bid from APW in April. 

^Electrifying profits 

POWERHOUSE the electrical retailer that was acquired by its 
management from Hanson two years ago, has reported a sharp 
rise in profits boosted by strong sales of wide-screen televisions. 
Pre-tax profits rose from £4.8m to £7.2m in the year to March 
helped also by better buying prices because of the strong pound. 
Powerhouse opened eight new superstores during the year tak- 
ing its total to 39. It also has 79 high street outlets. 

HSBC: No takeovers 

THE chairman of HSBC has said the bank has “no shopping fist” 
of takeover tagrets. Speaking at an informal shareholders meet- 
ing in Hong Kong, Sir William Purves said the group, which owns 
the UK’s Midland Bank, was “already very large." “I think that 
my successor's aim will be to do better what we already try to do 
rather than to leap into the unknown with a major merger” , he 
said. Sir William, who win step down as group chairman after Fri- 
days annual general meeting, said he expected bad debt write- 
offs to be much less than the £175m set aside in 1997 for special 
provisions related to the .Asian crisis. “TJp to this point in time, 
- we have not u tilis ed any part of the special provisions,’’ Sir William 
' ' said. 


COMPANY RESULTS 
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Battle rages for the soul of Lloyd’s 

Names attack 
market chiefs 


By Andrew Verity 


LLOYD'S of London Names 
launched an unprecedented 
public attack on the market’s 
executives yesterday, accusing 
them of pandering to black pro- 
paganda designed to force 
Names out of the market 
. The Association of Lloyd’s 
Members, which represents 
more than 5,000 Names, de- 
nounced what it called “the in- 
creasiqgiy aggressive campaign 
to remove the trading rights of 
Names and other members of 
Lloyd's in favour of permanent 
corporate capital". . 

Sir David Berriman, chair- 
man of the ALM. said: “There 
is a battle going on here for the 
soul of Lloyd’s. The meetings 
I have had with the Lloyd's 
chairman [Max ThylorJ do not 
put my mind at rest" 

The Names said the future 
of Lloyd’s had once again been 
thrown into doubt because the 
chief executive of Lloyd’s, Ron 
Sandler, was thinking of abao- 
doning the means by which they 
invest in Lloyd's. They said his 
plans amounted to “a frontal at- 
tack” on the policies of Lloyd’s 
Council, the body which gov- 
erns the market 

Mr Sandler angered Names 
last month when he made a 


speech casting doubt over the 
future of the annual venture, 
the centuries-old system by 
which Names adjust their 
exposure to the market every 
year. 

Because syndicates never 
know if their Names will stick 
with them, they have to re-cap- 
italise every year with a fresh 
list of financial backers. Mr San- 
dler claimed this brought in . 
costs which made Lloyd's un- 
competitive, reducing returns 
by approximately 2 per cent a 
year. It could also stop syndi- 
cates from underwriting long- 
term risks, he said. 

But the Names said that Mr 
Sandler was falling prey to 
“some elements in Lloyd's" 
who wanted Names removed 
altogether. They said managing 
agents at Uoyd's found the an- 
nual venture cumbersome, pre- 
ferring the permanent backing 
that came from corporate cap- 
ital. 

“I am filled with horror at 
the future prospect of a bourse 
of mini-insurance companies 
trading under the Lloyd’s um- 
brella with limited liability — 
Names’ trust and confidence 
has been undermined and must 
be quickly restored," Sir David 
sakL 

The ALM said Mr San- 


dler's remarks had reduced 
the value of their trading rights 
because they fuelled specula- 
tion that these rights would 
soon be worth little. They said 
the Treasury supported this 
criticism. 

The Names also said they 
could lose hundreds of millions 
of pounds in lost tax breaks if 
they were forced out, because 
Lloyd's liabilities could not be 
set against non-Lloyd's assets. 

Mr Sandler is aroused by the 
Names of neglecting his col- 
lective responsibility as a mem- 
ber of Lloyd’s Council. The 
council's current policy is to 
keep the annual venture and. 
safeguard Names' trading 
rights. 

Michael Deeny, a director of 
the ALM, sai± “Mr Sandler is 
in a difficult position because 
he has a responsibility to safe- 
guard the interests of any 
oppressed minority. That is 
exactly wbat we are beginning 
to feel like." 

Since Lloyd’s began its 
reconstruction and renewal 
programme in 1996, corporate 
members have become its main 
source of capital, providing 60 
per cent of the market's un- 
derwriting capacity. Whereas in 
1990 there were 30,000 Names, 
now there are just 7,000. 



Finance director, David Morrison and chief executive 
Stuart Ross toast 20 per cent rise in profits Peter Devlin 


Belhaven profits soar 

BELHAVEN Brewery, the Scottish pubs and brewing group which 
returned to the stock market two years ago, was toasting suc- 
cess yesterday with a 20 per cent rise In frill year pre-tax prof- 
its to £5m. Profits improved at both the pnbs and drinks divisions. 
Average weekly sales in BeZhavea’s managed pahs rose by 10 per 
cent to £6,100. In brewing bandage, volume rose by 6A per cent 
in a market down 2 per cent Margfatt also rose significantly. 

The company said trading since the year end was “slightly 
ahead of expectations." 


Woolwich 
sets up as 
property 
dealer 

By Andrew Verity 

WOOLWICH yesterday re- 
vealed that it is taking the un- 
precedented step of buying 
houses on its own behalf from 
mortgage customers in an at- 
tempt to win customers who are 
afraid of getting entangled in a 
house-buying chain. 

In an unheard-of move, the 
bank yesterday revealed it has 
begun buying and selling its own 
stock of houses, setting itself up 
as a dealer in houses rather than 
acting as an agent between 
buyer and seller. 

Until now, lenders have only 
owned houses following reposr- 
sessioos. ff copied by other 
lenders and estate agents, the 
move could transform the hous- 
ing market for customers who 
fear being gazumped or let 
down by the housing chain. 

Under the pilot scheme, 
HomeSmart, a division of lhe 
Woolwich, will value a proper- 
ty within two days of a request 
and commit itself to an offer if 
the property is suitable. It will 
then undertake repairs and sell 
it on to customers who want to 
buy without relying on a chain. 

The drawback for customers 
is that they are likely to get a 
lower price if they are selling to 
HomeSmart than they might get 
on the open market, because 
WboJwidi has to recoup the cost 
of purchase and repair. 


Clinton celebrates 
$39bn budget surplus 

By Andrew Marshall revenues and lower payments 

in Washington for unemployment benefit, and 

spending has been trimmed in 

THE US is to move back into the wake of the Cold War. 
massive budget surplus over the A debate is raging in Wash- 

next 10 years, after three ington about how, and whether, 
decades of equally large to spend the money, given the 
deficits. equally large problems in the 

Forecasts released yesterday funding of social security. 
by the White House draw a - - “Now it’s official ... Ameri- 
$39bn surplus this fiscal year, ca has balanced the budget," 
slightly smaller than previous- President Clinton said yester- 
ty thought but stfll the largest day. He said a tax cut was one 
surplus as a share of GDP in 40 possibility. Presidential elec- 
years. dons are to be held in 2000, and 

But after that the surplus will some form of tax cm would help 
explode, to $54bn in 1999, the economy to continue on its 
reaching $342bn in 2008. Ris- path of low-inflation growth 
mg growth has delivered a be- while boosting the chances of 
nign mixture of higher tax the Democrats. 


OECD updates view on Japan 


By Diane Coyle 

Economics Editor 


IN A RARE note of optimism 
about Japan’s economic 
prospects, the Organisation for 
Economic Co-operation and 
Development (OECD) said 
yesterday that the latest tax and 
spending package might be 
enough to keep the economy 
from recession this year. 

Only last month the organ- 
isation. a dub for the world’s 
29 richest economies, down- 
graded its forecast for growth 
in Japan. It predicted a 03 per 
cent drop in GDP this year. 

Yesterday, however, an up- 
date to take account of the gov- 
ernment's stimulus package 


concluded that the measures 
could boost growth this year to 
zero. “If their implementation 
is rapid, the package may sta- 
bilise activity in calendar year 
1 998 and under favourable cir- 
cumstances lead to real GDP 
growth of some 1.5 to 2 per cent 
over the fiscal year that has just 
begun," it said. 

Vincenzo Vfeco, the OECD’s 
chief economist, added: “Japan 
needs to implement the plan 
foster than it has in the past” 

The slightly more upbeat 
forecast did not prevent the yen 
from slipping further against 
the dollar on the foreign ex- 
changes. The currency ap- 
proached the ¥138 level, having 
dropped sharply on Monday af- 


ter a report that the US was 
prepared to see a weaker yen. 

The only comment yester- 
day from Robert Rubin, US 
Treasury Secretary, was that ex- 
change rate policy remained 
“absolutely unchanged". 

The yen’s renewed weakness 
- which helped push sterling 
higher yesterday - was also 
down to purchases of dollars by 
new investment funds set up in 
the wake of last month's “big 
bang!" deregulation of the fi- 
nancial sector, analysts said. 

The OECD stressed that 
Japan needed to back up the fis- 
cal package with extra measures. 
“Ensuring a rebound in confi- 
dence and achieving a self-sus- 
tained recoveiy will also require 


that the structural momentum 
of reform be maintained." 

The new head of Japan's 
Keidanren made the same 
point as he took over the reins 
of the influential employers’ or- 
ganisation yesterday. “You can- 
not expect a fully-fledged 
recoveiy from stimulative steps 
alone." said Takashi Imai, 
chairman of Nippon Steel. He 
called for further financial and 
tax reforms. 

Bronwyn Curtis, chief econ- 
omist at Nomura in London, 
said the tax and spending pack- 
age announced last month 
could have a significant impact 
on growth later this year but 
was not enough by itself lo en- 
sure a lasting recovery. 
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Hillsdown’s splinter plan lures the predators 


TAKINd STOCK 


ifc :: ■■ / 


MARKET REPORT 



DEREK PAIN 


HHJLSDOWN Holdings may 
not be allowed to undertake 
its promised three-way split. 
In busy trading the shares rose 
4p to I98-5p, a 12-month 
high, as speculators banked 
on Unlgate or others bid- 
ding for all or part of the 
group before the demerger 
scheme is finalised. 

Early this month Hills- 
down admitted its house- 
bunding, food and furniture 
blend was not working and its 
best way forward was to break 
itself into three. Each of the 
divisions is capable of at- 
tracting a predator but it is the 
food operation which s<wnw 
destined to be swallowed 
quickly. 

Unlgate, down 2p at 654p 
on Lehman Brothers cau- 
tion, has admitted its interest 
in the group, particularly the 
food side. It made a 207p a 
share offer which was reject- 
ed. 

There is a strong belief 
Unigate will return with a 
215p offer. If it is successful 


it will probably sell on the 
house-building and furniture 
activities. 

Northern Foods, un- 
changed at 21<L5p, is believed 
to be keen on the food oper- 
ations but may not be pre- 
pared to consider the 
house-building and furniture 
sides. . 

The rest of the stock mar- 
ket experienced a lacklustre 
session although supporting 
shares were once again al- 
lowed tO make the r unning . 
Footsie ended 1S.1 points 
higher at 5,970.7. At one time 
it was up 87. . 

The mid cap index hard- 
ened 23.1 to a new 5,920.9 
peak and the small cap index 
was also at a high , ap 43 at 
2,792.7. 

National Power, up 19p to 
579p. was charged by talk of 
a £10bn US-led consortium 
bid. There was also a two-way 
pull with SG Securities cau- 
tious and Credit Lyonnais 
positive. 

Mirror, the newspaper 


group, jumped 25-5p to 
243 3p on the German inter- 
est and the admission of 
merger talks, now eaded, with 
the Trinity newspaper group. 
The Mirror excitement pulled 
other media shares higher 
with Pearson up 48p to 1,1 lip 
and United News & Media 
36 -5p to 889 Jp. Pearson also 
scored from talk of a US list- 
ing. 

Cadbury Schweppes was 
up 25p to 957p on talk of 
Lehman Brothers interest 
and Ladbroke rose 6p to 
35 lp, reflecting renewed sug- 
gestions of a deal with Hilton 
Hotels of the US and Dresd- 
ner Kleinwort Benson inter- 


■when a South African mutu- 
al fund cut its stake. 

Transport shares, riding 
high lately, retreated as DKB 
made cautious noises. Stage- 
coach fell 23ip to 1344p. 

More, the advertising 
group, edged ahead 16p to 
l,l38.5p after the seem- 
ingly defeated French bid- 
der, Decaux, said it would 
make a l, 120 p a share of- 


Share Spotlight 

share pries, pence 


Halifax was boosted 323p 
to 875p as US buying mate- 
rialised ahead of the shar es in- 
clusion in the Morgan Stanley 
share index. 

Billiton, the resources 
group, fell 5p to 156p as it be- 
came apparent DKB bad 
been unable to sell-on around 
half the shares it acquired 
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fer if its bid was cleared. 

PboneLink added 5.5p to 
503p on speculation of clos- 
er ties, possible even a merg- 
er, with its Dutch associate 
Reggeborgh Participates 
which has 7.9 per cent. 

MFL off 3p to 76-5p and 
Carpetiight, 8p to 323p, con- 
tinued to suffer on the retail 
front 

British Steel hardened 
2.75p to.163.5p as Salomon 
Smith Barney signalled a I90p 
target and Laszuo, with a new 
Moroccan licence, rose 8-5p 
to 297J5p with Morgan Stan- 
ley suggesting a 35 Op price. 

Greenwich Resources, one 
of the Falkland Island oil 
plays, rose 4p to 405p with 
gold concessions in Venezuela 
adding to the cheer. Desire 
Petroleum ended 30p up at 
445 p and Westmount im- 
proved 30p to 275p. 

Bula held at lp. It is plac- 
ing 355 millio n new shares at 
1.127p each lifting the num- 
ber of shares hr circulation to 
a remarkable 1.65 billion; the 


company is capitalised at 
around £20-4m. 

Dragon Oil fell 2p to 46p 
on worries about the planned 
sale of 46 per cent of the cap- 
ital. 

Chariton Athletic scored a 

15p gain to an 80p peak fol- 
lowing its elevation to the Pre- 
miership but Sunderland, the 
beaten play-off finalists, 
crashed 97.5p to 415p. 

United Biscnits softened 
lp to 279p. It is expected to 
hold an investment presen- 
tation this week. Incbcape. on 
CSFB support, put on 35p to 
233 .5p. 

Ionica, the telephone 

group seeking a supportive in- 
vestor, seemed to have diffi- 
culty even getting a dialling 
tone. The shares, once 421p, 
fell 115p to 24-5p in often 
busy trading. 

Power-Screen, the troubled 

eng ineer, fell 36p to 133-5p af- 
ter a large trade at 133p. 

A profits warning lowered 
Capitol Industries 16-5p to 
147.5p. 


Spargo Consulting, the com- 
puter group, 

304p against a signalled 324p 

t£4l3m) agreed bid from 
Computer Horizons, a US 
group. The yawning gap be- 
tvreeii market and bid price 
stems from the ammimition 
being used for the offiw- 
Na sd aq traded CH shares* A 
tiding facility wflll* creat- 
ed through BT AlexJBrown ^ 
which will allow Spargo 
shareholders to sell their CH 
shares. Idke other IT shares 
Spargo has enjoyed a strong 

n in. The shares were 10&5p 
last summer. - 
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AFA Systems jumped 22p to 
13l5p following bullish com- . j/v 

moitofrmhCreditlyoimais.lt -7“ 

suggests the company made a . 
modest profit last year and 
should hit £1.7m this. The 
finanwal software is - 

the hey. Talks are going o n with ~ 

several large hanks and there 
Is, say, CL, “a prospect list of 
30 customers”. 




C erami cs group John Tams, 
which has admitted take over 

approaches, gained 9p to 345p~ 
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YESTERDAY ihe Emperor 
Empress of Japan began 
their four-day state visit to 
Britain. In theory, this is just a 


Sate visit like any other; in prac- 
tice it is a hornet's nest of 


problems. 

Former prisoners of war 
who turned their backs and 
whistled Colonel Bogey as the 
imperial motorcade proceeded 
down the Mall drew attention 
to the unresolved issue of an of- 
ficial Japanese apology for the 
war and for the suffering of the 
PoWs, some of whom are de- 
manding reparations of £14,000 
each. 

In fact, the Emperor has 
gone as far to apologise as the 
Japanese constitution wiD allow 
him, and it has been made dear 
that he will not go further dur- 
ing this visit. He has on various 
occasions commented that “I 
feel deep sorrow [about the 
war]" and last week, at a press 
conference in Japan, said that 
be “would tike to understand 
the suffering of the people 
[the PoWs]" - tantamount to an 
apology in Japanese terms. 

But it is not his job to make 
known his personal views. Like 
the Queen, he is supposed to 
be above politics; and the con- 
cept of “politics" in Japan en- 
compasses far more than it does 
in Britain. What the PoWs re- 
ally want is not the Emperor's 
personal apology but an official 
apology from the Japanese 
people, as embodied in the per- 
son of the Emperor. The com- 
plexities of Japanese politics are 
such that that is extremely un- 
likely to happen. 

Britain and Japan are very 
similar in an extraordinary 
number of wa vs. Both are small 
island nations with a weight of 
tradition, a long history and a 
monarchy which is supposed to 
embody the stale. Both now are 
engaged in debate on what ex-* 
actly the role of that monarchy 
should be. How is it possible to 
retain the necessary grandeur 
and mystery to give the monar- 
chy a meaning and also ensure 
enough accessibility to make it 
“relevant"? 

In Britain in recent years the 
monarchy has gone through an 
unprecedented crisis. Fifty 
years ago, when Edward VIU 
abdicated, the media main- 
tained a respectful distance, 
withholding the news of the 
King's affair with Mrs Simpson 
until it could no longer be 
concealed. The Japanese me- 
dia behaves in a similar way to- 
day. But in Britain die efforts 


The heavy load of history 


Emperor Akihito, on a state visit to Britain, feces many of the same challenges as his royal hosts, writes Lesley Downer 


Japanese had M • 
that the emperor existed. He 

was a kind of shaman, se- 
questered in the- imperial 
palace in Kyoto, whose job 
was to ooadact rituals to a P" tf 

peasethcgpdsandto^cred- 

ibffity to the shogun or whoever 

really exercised power at the 



In 1868, when (with. British 
help) some samurai overthrew 
the shogunate and set about 
modernising Japan, they m 
turn needed the emperor to 
give them legitimacy. He 
Sow d to Ihkyo, shrines were 
built, rites and rituals invented, 
onH the whole paraphernalia of 
state Shinto was put in place. 


Emperor Akihito, with Empress Michiko (left:), is following his father, Hirohito, seen inspecting Grenadier Guards during his 1921 visit 




Photographs: Huhon-Getty (right) and F5P 


of the royal family to make 
themselves interesting and ac- 
cessible have turned their lives 
into a soap opera played out on 
the public stage. Criticism of 
the Queen's finances have 
meant that she now pays tax- 
es, though in fact up until Vic- 
torian times the monarch did 
contribute to the public purse. 
There has been considerable 
debate about whether we need 
a monarchy at all, although this 
has quietened with the death of 
Princess Diana, not so much 
out of reverence as the reali- 
sation that the monarchy and 
all the pomp associated with it 
is a crucial tourism asset 
Like the Queen, Emperor 
Akihito is a constitutional 
monarch. In feet according to 
the post-war Japanese consti- • 
tution dictated by the Ameri- 
can occupiers, he has even less 
power than the Queen. But 
look into the background a tit- 


tle, and the situation becomes 
more complicated. 

Akihito was 11 when the 
Second World Wfcr ended. It is 
said that his father. Emperor 
Hirohito, wept when he broke 
the news to his son that to 
quote the immortal words he 
used to the Japanese public, 
“the war situation has devel- 
oped not necessarily to our ad- 
vantage". Under the bene- 
volent dictatorship of the 
American occupying forces, 
Akihito studied under an 
American tutor, went to a nor- 
mal school (normal-ish - the 
Japanese equivalent of Eton) 
and visited Britain for the 
Queen's coronation. He was 
the first Japanese Emperor to 
be considered a mere human 
being: his fether had begun life 
as a living god, the direct de- 
scended of the Sun Goddess, 
and only renounced his divin- 
ity after the war. 


It was the culmination of all 
this when he met and fell in ksve 
with a commoner - Michiko 
Shoda, the daughter of a flour- 
mill tycoon, whom he met on 
a tennis court Previous Em- 
perors had always married into 
the aristocracy. Aldhito's love 
story was the fairy-tale ro- 
mance of its day, his wedding . 
every bit as splendid and cele- 
brated as Charles and Diana’s. 
Far from being sequestered 
within the palace, his two sons 
were sent abroad to study, at 
Merton College, Oxford. 

When Hirohito died in 1989 
at the age of 87, the whole of 
Japan closed down. People 
queued to sign their names in 
the books of condolence at the 
Imperial palace, but for many 
modem Japanese youth, it was 
an excuse for a few days off - 
a sign of the ambivalence with 
which the Japanese regarded 
the imperial family. Everyone 
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hoped and anticipated that 
with the accession of the new 
emperor, the past would be left 
behind. Akihito had not been 
tainted by the war; he was not 
a so-called living god but a 
modem man, a new monarch 
for a new Japan. 

In the past, the emperors re- 
mained very much out of sight 
within the imperial palace. Ak- 
ibfto still has nothing like the 
workload of the Queen, who 
carries out an exhausting rouod 
of foreign tours, protocol and 
ceremony; but be is far more 
of a modem monarch than his 
predecessors ever were. To- 
gether with Empress Michiko, 
he receives ambassadors, goes 
on foreign visits and tours dis- 
aster areas. He went down on 
his knees to comfort the victims 
of the Kobe earthquake, some- 
thing Hirohito would never 
have dreamt of doing. 

The imperial couple were 


present at the recent Winter 
Olympics in Nagano, where it 
was noted that the Empress 
joined in a Mexican wave, 
swaying along with the crowd. 
Alrihito has even been known 
to touch his subjects - he re- 
cently massaged the shoulders 
of an elderly man, an act so ex- 
traordinary that it was widely 
reported. From a British point 
of view it is all familiar, remi- 
niscent of Prince Charles’s 
meeting with the Spice Girls 
and other royal efforts to 
fraternise with the hoi polloi. 
But from a Japanese perspec- 
tive, it is quite extraordinary. 

Modem man or not, when 
the Emperor was crowned he 
went through the daijosoi cer- 
emony in which he communes 
with the Sun Goddess and 
walks “between heaven and 
earth”, thus, as far as tradi- 
tionalists are concerned, be- 
coming a semi-divine befog. A 


large port of his job as Emperor 
is to worship and perform rites 
at various shrines within the 
palace grounds. The aim of all 
this pomp is to reinforce the au- 
thority of the imperial system 
by stressing its roots in the dis- 
tant mythological pasL Yet 
strangely enough, as with the 
ritual which surrounds the 
British monarchy, most of it was 
invented as recently as the last 
century. 

When Algernon Mitford 
(ancestor of Nancy and Jessi- 
ca) encountered the Emperor 
Meiji around 1855, he saw a 
youLh wearing flowing robes 
with eyebrows shaved and 
painted in on tiis forehead, 
rouged cheeks, lips painted 
red and gold and blackened 
teeth. 'Em years later, Meiji was 
a constitutional monarch on the 
Western model, with a military 
uniform and a smart mous- 
tache. Up until then many 


Sun Goddess through an un- 
broken line. In reality, he had 
. no more power than before. 

Japan's l9th-centuiy leaders 
even made a trip to the West 

to see how European monarefas 

did things, noting, for example, 
that “the marriage ceremonies 
of the royal bouses and fami- 
lies are usually religious" (to 
quote A Survey of the English 
Monarchy’s Practices, published 
in 1900). Simflarty, many of 
Britain’s traditions, such as the 
Christmas tree, were imported 
by Prince Albert from Ger- 
many. 

little by little, the rote of the 
Emperor has changed and de- 
veloped. In 1921 Hirohito came 

to Britain, where he played golf 

with the future Edward VIII, 
the first Emperor ever to trav- 
el abroad. He travelled incog- _ 
nito on the Paris metro and »' 
always treasured the ticket he 
bought; it was the only period 
of freedom he ever enjoyed, 
and he always said his time 
abroad was the happiest of his 
life. Until he announced on the 
radio that Japan had been de- 
feated, Japanese people had 
□ever heard his voice. 

Akihito has gone a long 
way towards creating a modem 
monarchy in Japan - so much 
so that the usually deferential 
Japanese press has even been 
known to print irreverent arti- - 
dies (though usually they re-^ 
serve their scurrflousness fer- 
tile antics of the British royals). 

No doubt when he meets the 
Queen, the two will have plen- 
ty of ideas to exchange on the 
role which the ancient institu- 
tion of monarchy has to play in 
the modern age. 

Lesley Downer is a writer and 
journalist who has published 
nine books and presented a tele- 
vision series on Japan 
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♦Time to indulge 

the yen to travel 


THURSDAY 14 May was a 
startling day, at least among 
masoned travellers between 
Britain and Japan. British Air- 
ways announced a World Offer 
fare of just £S?9 on its non-stop 
747s from Heathrow to Tokyo 
and Osaka, slicing around 
£1,000 from the normal econ- 

C fere. Combined with ster- 
at a six-year high against 

the yen, this is the best summer 

yet for British visitors to Jap.™ 
The BA move is intended as 
a temporary response to fill 
empty seats, but the vast 

amount of capacity between the 

UK and Japan is likely to keep 
fares low. Between them, BA, 
All Nippon Airways, Japan 
Airlines and Virgin. Atlantic of- 
fer 36 wide-bodied flights each 
week from Heathrow to Tokyo 
and back; 36 Boeing 747s be- 
tween Heathrow and Osaka; 
and a further five non-stops to 
and from Nagoya. In addition, 
dozens of airlines, from 


A strong pound means Japan has never 
been better value, says Simon Calder 


connections between Britain 
and Japan. On such a long haul, 
the “express” route across 
Siberia plied by the non-stop 
airlines is the ideal way to trav- 
el, but the connec ting possi- 
bles help to keep fares down. 

Pot a couple of decades, the 
number of Japanese visitors to 
Britain has eclipsed the tourist 
traffic in the opposite direction. 
Now, though, the tide has be- 
gun to turn. One reason is the 
economic downturn in Japan; 
another is a quirk in interna- 
tjsnal aviation. For the past 
wee years. All Nippon and 
JAL have been offering excel- 
lent fares between Britain and 
Australasia. Besides being the 
most direct route from London 
to Sydney, the arrangement 
allows an optional stopover in 
Japan. So thousands of trav- 
ellers have enjoyed a glimpse 
of one ol the most intriguing na- 
tions on earth. 

And once you have visited 
Japan, it is difficult to resist the 
chance to return. For world- 
weary travellers, Japan pro- 
vides blessed relief a. scru- 
pulously clean, safe, efficient 
destination which is endowed 
with all manner of attractions. 
Furthermore, it offers one of 
the best travel deals anywhere 
in the world: the Japan Rail 
Pass. One week’s access to the 
network of s/unka risen (bullet) 
Jfrains and a dense web of local 
services costs just £130, and will 
whisk you across most of the 
length and breadth of the arch- 
ipelago. High velocity means 
you cam maximise your visit with 
minimum effort. From Sap- 
poro on the northern island of 
Hokkaido to Nagasaki on 
Kyushu, the south-western is- 
land, I have watched town and 
country whizz past at speeds ap- 
proaching 200mph- 



Ben Nevis: ruggedly Scottish Photograph: Alex Gillespie 


The first-time visitor, 
though, should concentrate on 
the great dties-Tbkyo is a mes- 
merising agglomeration of 
dozens of distinct districts in 
, which to immerse yourself 
TWo personal highlights, re- 
flecting commerce ancient and 
modern: the fish market at 
dawn, when an electrifyingly 
theatrical chorus of auctions 
takes place; and the futuristic 
Sony centre, where the tech- 
nology that will take us through 
the 21st century is shown in an 
anonymous 1960s office block. 

The other safe bet for a 
short break is the Kansai re- 
gion, encompassing Kyoto, Os- 
aka and Kobe, plus much more. 
If you base yourself among 
the shiznmeringly serene tem- 
ples of Kyoto, the railways mil 
take you easily to the rest of the 
region. For me, the most hero- 
ic sight is the way that Kobe is 
growing after the devastating 


earthquake - not so much re- 
built as re-invented in an even 
more majestic manner. Glint- 
ing offshore, on reclaimed land 
in Osaka JBay, is the elegant 
Kansai International Airport - 

Man does not have the up- 
per hand in all of Japan, but the 
mountainous terrain that 
makes up much of the country 
is relatively accessible - up to 
and including magnificent 
Mount Fup, the perfect volcanic 
cone so important to the Japan- 
ese souL 

Yes, but what about the 
cost? When I visited the almast- 
tropical island of Okinawa in 
3995, sterling was miserably tow 
against the yen - much closer 
to 100 than the present rate of 
around 200. Yet, even then, it 
was entirely possible to find 
good, cheap actxjmmodation in 
a traditional ryokan - all paper 
walls and ta yami mats, with an 
invariably hospitable propri- 


etor. Japan has always repre- 
sented excellent value; it is 
now looking positively inex- 
pensive. 

The substantial swing in ex- 
change rates means it is now 
Japanese visitors to Britain 
who are having to economise. 
Fortunately, the established 
infrastructure for incoming 
tours is adept at providing 
good value. The best way to 
maximise spending money is to 
explore Britain beyond the 
usual tourism circuit of London, 
Bath, Stratford, York and Ed- 
inburgh -ail fine places, but the 
demand for accommodation 
in summer can force prices up. 
For a clearer view of Britain, 
once again the train is the best 
way to travel. Competition on 
the newly privatised railways 
means there are some excellent 
bargains. On tbedosest Britain 
has to a bullet train, the 400- 
mile East Coast line from Ed- 
inburgh to London, you can 
travel anywhere for just £12, so 
long as you begin after 8pm. 

If I were to design a two- 
week itinerary for a Japanese 
visitor, it would inevitably be- 
gin and end in London. The 
tourist who takes a more 
rounded view of the capital 
than just the central core will 
be enriched by the distinctive- 
ness of Brixton and Camden, 
Chiswick and Docklands. 

Next, use Bath as a spring- 
board for south-west England 
or Whies, whose landscapes 
get more dramatic the deeper 
you go. Stratfoid is a manda- 
tory slop, but few visitors cou- 
ple the Shakespeare trail with 
a visit to the town's fine race- 
course; there are few more 
pleasurable activities than los- 
ing a few modest wagers on a 
s umm er’s evening just outside 
Stratford. Across in East An- 
glia, Norwich remains one of 
Britain's finest cities, and is 
comfortably off the main 
tourist trait 

Going north, Birmingham, 
Leeds and Manchester de- 
mand attention, as does the sin- 
gular dty of Liverpool And as 
next year’s Gty of Architecture 
and Design, Glasgow is chal- 
lenging the cultural creden- 
tials of Edinburgh more 
strongly than ever. 

The tallest mountain in 
Scotland, Ben Nevis, struggles 
to top 4,000ft; puny by Japan- 
ese standards, but in the haunt- 
ingly beautiful context of the 
Highlands it is the perfect 
scale. New fcriy links mean that 
from Scotland you can easily 
reach the corner of the Unit- 
ed Kingdom most neglected by 
the English, Welsh and Scots: 
Northern Ireland, where much 
of the natural beauty remains 
unscarred by progress or strife. 
Simon Calder is Travel Editor of 
The Independent 



Camden Market one of London’s main attractions for younger Japanese visitors 


Photograph: Edward Sykes 


Further information 


Key contacts for people 
traveling from Britain to 

AD Nippon Airways: 0171-355 

HSS 

British Airways: 0345 222111 
japan Airtines: 0345 747700 
VirgBi Adamic 0Q93 747747 

Specialist TOur operators 
seffing the Japan Rail P ass 

JakoJrs:0W-4SS RTS 
Nippon Travel 017! -437 2424 
Japan Trawl Centre: 0171-287 


Japanese Embassy, KM -KM 
Piccadilly. London WIV 9FN 
(0171-465 6500). 

japan National Tourism 
Organisation, 5th Floor, 
Heathcoat House, 20 Savile 
Row, London WIX IAE 
(0171-734 9638). 

Japanese Chamber of 

Commerce, 2nd Hoor, 
Salisbury House, 29 
Finsbury Circus, 

London EC2M 5QQ (0171- 
628 0069). 


To call numbers in Japan from 
the UK, dial 00 81. followed by 
the subscriber's number 
without the initial zero. 


Key contacts for people 
travelling from Japan to 
Britain 

All Nippon Airways: tB 5489 

on 

British Airways: 033593 S8J1 
Japan Airlines: 03 5460 OKI 
Virgin Atlantic 03 3499 8811 


British Embassy, I Ichiban- 
dbo, Chiyoda-kLi, Tokyo 102 
(03 5211 .1100) 


British Tourist Authority; 
Akasaka Twin Tower IF, 
2-17-22 Akasaka, Mmaco-ku, 
Tokyo 107(03 5562 2543) 


To call numbers in the UK 
from most telephones In 
japan, dial 001 44 followed by 
the subscriber's number 
without the initial rare. 



Mount Fuji: quintessentiaJIy Japanese 


Photograph: Rex Features 
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A Japanese print of the British Legation when It was in Yokohama cfuring the 1860s. There was afro a British garrison there at the same time 

In 400 years, we have had our ups and downs 


THE state visit to London by 
the Japanese Emperor and 
Empress comes almost 400 
years after the first Englishman 
arrived in Japan. During these 
four centuries, relations be- 
tween Britain and Japan have 
had their ups and dawns, but 
they are now close and cordial, 
despite the lingering resent- 
ment of former British prison- 
ers of war and civilian internees 
over their ill-treatment in the 
Far East during the last war. We 
now need to look forward to the 
further cementing of friendly 
relations in the economic, 
political and cu] rural fields. 

W illiam Adams, the first 
E nglishman to reach Japan, was 
the pilot on a Dutch ship which 
foundered off the southern 
island of Kyushu in 1600. 
Adams became an adviser to 
the Shogun, Tokugawa Ieyasu, 
and supervised the building of 
ships on Western models. 
When the British East India 
Company established a trading 
post at Hirado. an island off 
Kyushu, in 1613, Adams acted 
as an intermediary for the 
British traders, but they 
thought he had “gone native” 
and were disinclined to listen 
to his advice. Adams died in 
1620 and the British trading 
post was shut down in 1623. It 
had made the elementary mis- 
take of not studying the mar- 
ket properly. 

Japan adopted a policy of 
seclusion for over two cen- 
turies. from the early part of the 
17th century to the middle of 
the 19th century. During these 
years only desultory attempts 
were made to establish contacts 
with t he Japanese, and the 
initiative in forcing the re- 
opening of Japan in the 1850s 
was left to the Americans. But 
the British soon took, the lead 
in developing trade with Japan 
through the treaty ports which 
were opened as a result of the 
treaties concluded in 1858. 

In the early years of the 
treaty port system, life for the 


foreign merchants was difficult 
and dangerous. There was 
much anti-foreign feeling. 
British warships were involved 
in attacks on Japanese ports in 
defence of British interests in 
the civil war of 1868, which led 
to the overthrow of the Toku- 
gawa Shogun ate and the so- 
called Meiji restoration, when 
nominal power was returned to 
the Mikado, who was given the 
Western title of Emperor. 

The British were led by the 
domineering Sir Hairy Parkes 
Although nominally neutral, 
the British Legation, through 
Ernest Satow, Parkes’s able 
Japanese expert, supported the 
dans seeking to overthrow the 
Tokugawa regime. This en- 
sured that the new regime 
looked first to Britain for ad- 
vice and help. In the next two 
decades almost half the foreign 
advisers employed by the 
Japanese government in engi- 
neering, teaching and other 
professions came from Britain: 
Richard Brunton established 
the Japanese lighthouse service 
and Henry Dyer was the first 
head of the engineering college 
which was later incorporated in 
the University of Tbkyo. The 
first railway in Japan from 
Yokohama to Tokyo was built 
and initially run by British rail- 
way engineers. The British ar- 
chitect Josiah Conder 
developed Western-style budd- 
ing in Japan. James MQne was 
a pioneer in the study of seis- 
mology. Thomas Blakiston, 
zoologist and ornithologist, 
demonstrated the difference 
between the fauna of the north- 
ern island of Hokkaido and the 
main island of Honshu, draw- 
ing what came to be called the 
“Blakiston line”. 

In 1872, a major Japanese 
mission to the West, led by 
Prince Iwakura Tomomi, spent 
months in Britain visiting and 
inspecting industrial centres. 
The mission contributed sig- 
nificantly to the development 
of Japan and to British trade 


The first Briton 
arrived in 1600 . 
Hugh Cortazzi 
on a relationship 
full of history 


with Japan, but it failed in its 
initial efforts to persuade the 
Wfestem powers to agree to tbe 
revision of the treaties of 1858, 
which the Japanese regarded as 
“unique”, not least because of 
the provisions providing for ex- 
tra-territorial rights in the 
treaty ports. In feet, revised 
treaties only came into force in 
1899, after agreement had. been 
reached with Britain and Japan 



had adopted Wfestem-style civ- 
il and criminal codes. 

At the turn of the century, 
the British and Japanese gov- 
ernments were suspicious of 
Russian intentions in the Far 
East, and in 1902 the first 
Anglo-Japanese alliance was 
concluded. The existence of the 
alliance was an important fac- 
tor in the defeat inflicted on 
Russia by Japan in the war of 



A Japanese engine from around 1873. The first railway 
from Yokohama to Tokyo was built by British engineers 


1905-6. There was much ad- 
miration in Britain for Japan- 
ese prowess on land and sea. 

In the First World War, 
Japanese naval forces assisted 
the Allies, especially in the 
Mediterranean. But Japan was 
disappointed at the failure to 
include a clause in foe Versailles 
agreements banning racial dis- 
crimination, and with the end 
of the Anglo-Japanese alliann* 
in 1922, relations began to 
deteriorate. Although it 
seemed possible in the 1920s 
that parliamentary democracy 
might take root in Japan, the 
power of the military grew. 
Japanese aggression in China 
caused increasing alarm and 
Anglo-Japanese relations 
worsened. The Japanese at- 
tacks on Pearl Harbor were fol- 
lowed by the Japanese capture 
of British possessions in the Par 
East British prisoners suffered 
grievously, especially on the 
Burma-Siam railway. - 

After the end of the war, in 
1945, British and Common- 
wealth Forces took part in the 
occupation of Japan but their 
role was a subsidiary one and 
the Peace Treaty with Japan 
which came into force in 1952 
was essentially an American 
creation. At first the British at- 
titude towards the new Japan 
was oce of suspicion of a revival 
of militarism, combined with 
fears about unfair Japanese 
trade competition. It was not 
until the late 1960s that the 
British began to recognise 
Japan's potential and to 
make significant efforts to ex- 
pand exports to the Japanese 
market. 

In the 1970s and 1980s the 
increasing importance of Japan 
as a world economic and po- 
litical power was recognised, es- 
pecially by Conservative prime 
ministers. Ted Heath was 
the first British Prime Minister 
to visit Japan, but it was Mar- 
garet Thatcher who ensured 
that British relations with 
Japan were given a new 


impetus: she was seen in Japan 
as a phenomenon to be re- 
spected. Efforts were made to 
attract Japanese manufacturing 
investment Same 275 Japanese 
companies have invested in 

Rrifam, fYimprkrng vrme. 4f> per 

cent of Japanese investment in 
Europe. These investments 
have brought increased em- 
ployment, advanced technolo- 
gy and new, efficient 
management systems. Suc- 
cessful campaigns have been 
waged to increase exports to 
Japan, so that these were worth 
£ 4 . 2 bn last year. 

The improvement in eco- 
nomic relations has been 
matched not only by an increase 
in political co-operation, but 
also by cultural exchanges at all 
levels. British people who knew 
Japan and spoke the language 
used to be rare. Today, there are 
many thousands . of young 
Britons with experience of 
Japan. Nevertheless, much 
more needs to be done to in- 
crease cultural understanding 
and ensure that economic fric- 
tions do not recur. The Japan- 
ese people and their economy 
face serious challenges. Dereg- 
ulation and restructuring are 
needed, and we need to co-op- 
erate with Japan in tackling the 
economic problems of Asia. 

. This year is Britain in Japan 
Year, and in 2001, 10 years 
after the Japan Festival in the 
United Kingdom which did so 
much to promote an under- 
standing and appreciation of 
the wealth of Japanese culture, 
the Japanese government in- 
tends to present a modern 
Japan once more. 

We should all warmly wel- 
come the imperial visitors from 
Japan. They are a symbol of the 
new Japan, which has changed 
greatly since the war and be- 
come a parliamentary democ- 
racy and a significant world 
power. 

Sir Hugh Cortazzi was British 
ambassador to Japan from I960 
to 1984. 



THE MANAGEMENT SCHOOL 

LANCASTER UNIVERSITV 
Serious about an In tern ational Management 
or Business Career? 

You need The Lancaster MBA 

As the world and its economies become more inter- 
connected, anyone seriously expecting to achieve a senior 
level management, consultancy or business career needs 
to demo n st ra t e an international outlook. 

There is no better way to acquire the understanding and 
knowledge you need than through The Lancaster MBA - 
an intensive, top quality international experience and the 
only 1 year MBA to be taught at cme of the UK's top 3 
Business Schools (rated S* by the HEFCE). 

Come to Lancaster and we can offer you: 

» a mature learning environment with fellow 
professionals from Europe Asia, the Pacific Rim and 
North and South America 

• 3 month consultancy project with one of our corporate 
d tents or your own employer, to apply what you have 
learned 

> the option to spend at least 3 months at 1 of 11 top 
business schools in Europe or Canada - with full 
language support before you go 

• MBA careers adviser to support you in your search for 
the right job 

• a lively. learning-dedicated, campus environment dose 
to the beautiful Lake District and Yorkshire Dales. 

Or you can join the 2 year Lancaster Part-time MBA an 
which managers use a series of 5 (by residential 
workshops aimed at improving mdMduallcompmy 

performance through supervised work-based projects 
utilising Lancaster's 30 yean of Action Learning 
experience. 

For furthe r inform a tion coma and meet us at the 
AIWA Fair, Monday 11th May at the LOU. 
Alternatively ring on +44 (0)1524 594068 or email: 
mbaWaneasttuciik quoting ref INEV99& 


NO\5\* 


Nova Group was founded m 1981 in Osaka. Japan. Over the past 17 years we have 
become one of the most dynamic language schools in Japan, and now employ more 
than 2,800 teachers in just over 280 brandies. A large proportion of the schools are 
in the Tokyo aid Osaka regions, but we also have many branches in areas further 
afield, axfutfing towns and cities from the northern island of Hokkaido to the southern 
island of Kyushu. Now's strong commitment to innovation and the demand for high 
quality language instruction means that we continue to expand in size and scope. 

Our teaching system keeps class size to a 
mawmum of four students, and lessons focus 
on the development of communicative 
competency and spoken skills. Nova also 
permits students great flexibility in booking 
lessons, ensuring they can study as often as 
their schedule permits 

Nova Group has a remarkably 
international working environment, with 
instructors from Canada and the United 
States, Austrafia and New Zealand, France, 

Germany and severar other countries In 
addition. Nova Group employs several thousand Japanese staff and has become one 
of the top ten companies for the recruitment of graduates m Japan. 

tf you are interested in further information about teaching opportunities with 

Nova, starting m August and September 1998, please send your CV and covering letter 
to the address Mow. Applicants must have a Bachelor's degree or must be 
undergraduates due to graduate this summer. Adrioanai TER. qualifications and 
experience would be an advantage. Benefits indude; initial and on-going training; 
support and feedback, excrifent promotion and career development opportunities, 
one year contracts with the option for subsequent contracts, a competitive salary, lined 
school location and schedule, accommodation, fBght, insurance and visa aR arranged 

W a n contact Mr. 5. Frater (Id), 

Nova Group. 1 26/1 30 Regent Street, London WtR 5FE 
Tel: (0171) 734 2727 Fax: (0171) 734 3001 
or see out website at: www.nova-group.com 
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How to ( 
play the 

game of 
business 

The Japanese are keen on etiquette. C 
Miki Munakata on why ft’s worth learning 


DOING business with the 
Japanese is all about good 
comm unication. Americans put 
forward a business proposal as 
soot as the first cocktail arrives, 
while the British may start af- 
ter coffee. But it will only be 

possible to start talking business 
with your Japanese counterpart 
after tbe third lunch. 

“Do not expect a quick 
agreement. It takes time to 
form solid relationships which 
will lead to profitable relation- 
ships,” says Bonnie Williams, 
managing director of Whfor- 
bridge International, a London- 
based consulting firm 
spe cialisi n g in international 
management. Bom of Ameri- 
can missionary parents in 
Japan, Ms Williams lived there 
for 20 years! After working 
with JP Morgan in New York, 
tbkyo and London, she set up 
her own business in London. “1 
am told that my business ap- 
proach is more British than 
American. 1 think it's because 
of my Japanese upbringing. 

“Japan is a big market and 
a big trading partner with which 
you want to work effectively.” 
says tony Bates, executive vice 
president of EMI Internation- 
al. “When you do business with 
the Japanese, the most impor- 
tant thing is dear communica- 
tion. It’s harder than some 
other places, but you have got 
to invest time and energy.'* 

Japan has been Britain's 
second largest export market 
outside tbe European Union 
since 1989. In 1995, British ex- 
ports to Japan grew by 26 per 
cent; in 19%, exports were 
worth over £43bn. According 
to ONS business monitor, the 
UK’s main direct investments 
in Japan in 1996 were in the 
electrical engineering and 
chemicals industries, account- 
ing for £8 00m and £600m re- 
spectively of the £2.4bn total. 
Over 300 British companies 
have a base in Japan. “Tbe 
changing structure of the 
Japanese economy means there 
are increasing opportunities," 
said Sir Michael Perry, chair- 
man of Action Japan, a cam- 
paign run by the DTI. 

Japanese investment in 
Britain is far larger. £6bn in 
1996, of which financial services 
accounted for £4bn. Next 
largest were distribution ser- 
vices at £900ra and electrical en- 
gineering at £700m. Nearly 
1 ,000 Japanese companies now 
operate in Britain. 

According to Ms Williams, 
there are many similarities be- 
tween the Japanese and the 
British. Both nations, she says, 
see the need to be properly in- 
troduced. socially and in busi- 
ness. Both are reserved, 
modest, and indirect, but many 
British companies experience 
frustrations, especially when it 
comes to communicating with 
possible Japanese partners. 

The Japanese dedskm-mak- 
ing process is probably the 
biggest mystery. “Understand 
who is more senior, who gels 
served meals fust, how to relate 
to them," says Ms W illiams . u ii 
is important to establish this at 
the beginning.” But consensus 
matters as much as hierarchy: 
the British tend to discuss de- 
tails first and then come to an 
agreement, but the Japanese 
reach a consensus first and 
discuss details later. 

“The Japanese rarely have 
any discussion and debate in the 
meeting itself," says Ms 
Williams. “In the West we are 
told to find the decision-mak- 
er and convince him or her, and 

then you will get the deal. In 
Japan, there is rarely one de- 
cision-maker, and it is usually 
not the top man. He win rely on 
his lieutenants to feed him 
worthwhile proposals. Bui once 
consensus is reached, things can 
move very fast.” As the num- 
ber of Britons working for 
Japanese companies grows, it is 
equally important for expatri- 
ate Japanese managers to un- 
derstand how to manage their 


workforce. Western habits of 
debate and voicing opinions are 
i in fa miliar , and can be a cause 
of frustration for both sides. 

Tatsuo Minamino, London 
ppryuinting manager of Casio, 
the electronics company, said: 
“The British style of debate can 
create a conflict between the 
Japanese working in Britain and 
their British colleagues, which 
can • also lead to misunder- 
standing in foe Japanese bead- 
quarters. We have to - 
compromise at some point" ■* 

Nobuo Shimizu, manager of 
Sony Europe Finance, who has 
been working for nice months 
in England, said: “When you 
give a task to a British em- 
ployee, they do just what they 
are told The Japanese usually 
try to understand what their 
boss is expecting before they are 
told If they fail to do their job 
in time, they stay back to com- 
plete it, because making excuses 
is unacceptable and offensive in 
Japanese society. Managers 
haw to take the initiative in 
telling their British employe e^- 
what they have to do, whereas / 
in Japan, the managing direc- 
tor doesn’t need to give em- 
ployees a lot of directions in the 
Western sense of managing." 

All the British businessmen 
and women with experience of 
Japan stressed the importance 
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Bonnie Williams 


of preparation. While you do 
need to speak Japanese; th 
say, you should understa 
something of Japanese socie 
such as the education syste 
discussion is not encouraged 
the classroom, for example. 

“I don’t think the Japane 
want Westerners to copy t 
Japanese way ofbusiness," sa 
Ms Williams. “The me 
important tiring is to appro 
ate Japanese values, and respc 
the way they communicate 
Due to their homogeneity, tj 
Japanese communicate more 
body language than verbal 
The signals can be subtle, b 
one should be able to re 
them. 

The use of language can al 
cause misunderstanding. ' 
the Japanese, saying "yes" ji 
means that they are listenir 
not that they are agree in 
“The Japanese don’t commit 
something until it is absolut 
ly certain and serious,” says S 
Bates of EMI. "So you have 
understand the differences 
language." Christopher Jac 
son, managing director of Eu: 
Japan Marketing in Toky 
agreed. “The problem for tl 
British side." he said, “is knoi 
ing what Japanese compani 
are thinking in terms of stra 
egy. It is difficult for Japans 

to say they are definitely not i 
forested in a proposal. It’s ha 
to read the signals." 

Like several others, Simc 
Cunningham, representath 
director of Cable and Wirele 
in Japan, emphasised th; 
bunding relationships was par 
mount “I think foe British ar 
the Japanese can worktogetl 
er, due to their natural affin 
ty in terms of history, ^ 
believing that personal rel, 
lions hips are as important ; 
business ones. The most in 
portanl thing is to estabiii 
credibility." 

Miki Munakata is a Japane. 
freelance journalist living i 
Britain. 
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By Richa rd Edmondson 

CAPE VERDI once a gain 
added to her reputation yester- 
day morning but the decision 
whether she wiU also be added 
to the Derby field stays on hold. 
Godolpbin’s 1,000 Guineas win- 
• ner was let on to Newmarket’s 
H^nekHns to exhibit her majesty 
and summarily dispensed with 

a galloping companion left be- 
hind in a cloud. 

It will cost her Arab owners 
£75,000 to submit the filly at Sat- 
urday’s supplementary entry 
deadline. They are hoping to 
™ one y and then regain it 
with interest over Cape Venli, 
which places them in an nniwmi 
alliance with Britain’s big book- 
makers. 

This first year of a Derby 
supplementary stage has 
doused the ante-post market. 
Since the first day of the 
Chester meeting earlier this 
j»nth - when it was mooted 
mat Cape Verdi could run, as 
well as the unconfirmed Aidan 
O’Brien pairing of King Of 
Kings and Second Empire - the 
market has dribbled along. A 
dam may break, however, a 
week on Saturday. 

“The ante-post market for 
the Classics has been decimat- 
ed,” Simon Clare, Cora/’s 
spokesman, said yesterday. “We 
would now usually expea bet- 
ting to be building up to a 
crescendo, but it’s all been 
killed off by the confusion over 
running plans. A late supple- 
n^fotary stage must surety de- 
ter punters from stepping in 
months in advance as the whole 
shape of the race can change. 

“Entrepreneur [the Derby 
favourite last year] made the 
market stagnant last year be- 
cause he was such a short price 
after the Guineas, but even so 
things were more lively then.” 


First show 
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The supplemen tar y stage 
was added to the Derby in the 
wake of the 1995 season when 
just about ail the Epsom trials 
seemed to fell to a horse not en- 
tered for the Classic. The best 
of the non-runners ^ wasPentire, 
one of the best colts of his gen- 
eration and a horse who would 
have won the Derby had 
L amm tarra not been around. 

“It was devised as a final 
throw of the dkg entry stage just 
to catch anybody who hadn’t 
been in at the yearling entry 
stage or hadn't got in as three- 
year-olds in April,” Andrew 
Cooper, the Epsom derk of the 
course, said yesterday. 

“It's the ultimate safety net 
because the whole intention of 
all this is to make sure the best 
field & assembled at Epsom. It’s 
also an evolution of the race be- 
cause the entry system hasn't al- 
ways been the same for the 
Derby." 

An initial fear was fh«r the 
Maktoums would change their 
Derby policy of making a mass 
entry. It proved unfounded. 
“When we looked at the matb- 

R1 CHARD EDMONDSON 

NAP: Supreme Sound 
(Folkestone 4.40) 

NB: Hevergolf Princess 
(Yarmouth 150 ) 

ematics we made sure it was al- 
ways going to be worthwhile for 
the block entries to get in- 
volved at the yearling stage,” 
Cooper added. “They did their 
sums as well and there was only 
a very slight drop-off in the en- 
try leveL They are still betteT off 
entering » load at £250 and then 
following it through, rather 
than putting one in for £75,000 
the week before. And Cape Ver- 
di wouldn't have stood a chance 
of getting into the race this tone 
last year.” 

As the system stands, if 
Cape Verdi nuts in the Derby 
she will have to go forth and fin 
a similar position on the Downs 
lo at least regain the money 
needed to put her in the race. 
Go on Godolphin. Do it ’ 
•Both Coral anflWtfliamHfll 
cut High Rise from 25-1 to 20-1 
for the Derby yesterday after re- 
porting each-way money for 
Luca Qimani’s coll. Saratoga 
Springs now looks unlikely lo go 
to Epsom after being confirmed 
a runner by Aldan O’Brien for 
Sunday’s Prix du Jockey -dub at 
Chantilly. 


Diktat dominates 




DIKTAT was the star of the 
show with a convincing display 
in the feature Christies Premi- 
um Beer Stakes over seven fur- 
longs at Leicester yesterday. 

Always travelling well for 
Darryll Holland, the David 
Loder-tramed three-year-old 
tracked the leaders as Frankie 
Dettori cut out the running on 
JRabi. 

Dettori quickened the pace 
two furlongs oat but Holland 
had the move covered and pro- 
duced the 5-4 favourite to dial- 
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lenge approaching the distance. 
It was here that Diktat quickly 
asserted and, despite running 
about once in front, drew dear 
to score by one and a half 
lengths from Rabi with Sagitta 
2.000 Guineas sixth Duck Row 
three lengths back in third. 

Ricky Bowman, representing 
Loder, said: “He’s done it well. 
1 was pleased with him. He's 
gone about his business very 
well and could be Ascot-bound 
now with the Jersey and St 
James’s Palace his options.” 
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300 MARGOIC (USA) 08)0 Wapg 07 HMattB 

04300 TAJHL0T)OlktoBB7 D(rDonobo#2 

0530 DUFBJHA (SB) CDayerS 2 F Lynch 5 

yrr’ —jr . NCarttot 


036 SANTARSE01O) P Hoeing! 

54Q5 lBBaOU:piWCSS07)TJto«|*nBB.WRMNn9 

03000 SASSY LAW 03) CDwyvSTI WJOOonaarllV 

0036 SHCX3CHT(38) WHaggnS* Jtoi7 


91. 


0300 SHAW£$<30)QMBgnon8«„ 


Stock 10 


JFEgm* 

JiOMfi 


2^0 


REPPS NOVICE STAKES (CLASS D) 
£4,400 added ZYO St 3yds 

08 BAMflNGHAM BREEZE® Klwy 8 tt GfwtorRS 

2 CUSW01)l>sJCad8tt WRjwtl 

MnEaOTANCafe^an8tt KMon4 

AN) Etta* 


HUIMKAB (CAM E ttrtp 8 tt_ 
PWNCE PROSPECT J foswJa B 12 
68 BnHABMGHOCD^araB — 


RHMsB 

— WRSaHamS 
F Lynch 2 


V 00030 RBtmRECTX)N{5T)M Chapman 88. 

11 80802 AMBiGTON SBL p) P&craBt 

tt 00056 HSCKLES(94 M Rjei7D 

tt 000008 WOODLANDS PRB3E PH MChtotan 7 DDaetonO'Slwal 
-ISdactorad- 

MtotoaR aatflt Ta 10b Tree tondcap aaipM: Rbodtomto Web 8M Bfe 
BETTlNtt 3-1 H wwgB6Pttocaw.74Faamct.8-1 Mwgoaa.31 Are- 
b(8oa Qkl. 1M ftoeUw, 13-1 DiStoto, Shocto, 14-1 others 

SOMERTON CLAIMING STAKES 
(CLASS F) £3,000 added 3YO 2m 

D« E5THT&LE (U5A) n P S tfc&Aaa 8 2 DadaaOtttoaB 

S EHUISIYHy (50) JFbweaS 2 J~' * 


4.20 


BEniH&84CaMn.7-2PitacaPRwpact,^1MkiaaMto,3-1MMMMv 
8-1 EMtotatoBh, 25-1 Bmtagtam Brent. 

GORLESTON HANDICAP (CLASS E) 


2.50 


£3,750 added 7f 3yds 


1 

2 . . 

3 333830 OPBWnC 0fi P B«flB B H _JFEgwj5V 

4 0850® TRAKHj 0R(2Q RHo8nihaad62_ 

5 04 TUFTYSTAHpO) JPawcaBD- 
8 04345 HNER FR0HRSI (3D) UUdwr7fi. 

-8i‘ ' 

aETTm7-4TWyStoA»40p«a8c,74&ctotoal»B-lTtokali»^1M 
fttrer RcoltoJi 25-1 ~ " 


-1D530 MR PARADISE (25) (D) R 03*44912 DMaGfewn4Y 

2(330 SARATOGA RED 01) p)W0Gm«n4 01 — WRyan2B 

AB0-1 UlOOr ARCHER (5) .IMBndto590 WRBatolaapB 

02000- ABSTTbCQUESJfTB^m WPB«sm48CJF^anJV 
20030 MESORAMR>09(CD)kMQqwi88il.^o>toa)aBBAl 

08605 GAM LM (USA) 01) (CD) C Dwyer SB® KFMoa9 

60403- TWKIB»roU3r(2W)(D)GltogBncna86__ FlynchlO 

32360 DAMTTS(«)HC*g1dgi486 NCtofiato5 

133440 WB£OIEUI0fi(D)JLHafTla57fi JUonB 

» 00360 3UPSIflARX(3Z)JF9ataB7S BMMtoa(3)7 

-10c • 


UHaunm&t: 78 101b HuBlantSeep wafcfte mcane L« 8M I3ft Su- 
per Pto* 0M 13ft. 

BETTWG: 74 tacky Aretto 4-1 Gobi Lkte.S-1 Mr PuiSaa. Saratov 
Rad 6-1 Meaonoto, TMfare FoBr 12-1 Dalnbaa, 14-1 caters 

NOGDAM END NOVICE STAKES 
(CLASS D) £5,000 added 3YO 1m Syds 

CAREBEANMOliAnCH (43) M StaU»94_W RMnbtnS 


3^0 


2 SI HEADHUHmfBW* 

3 01 4ALAAB(23)RAnnatang34 


9 *— 


_M)Rto1 

_R«b2 


rcnl SEA WLUNGAPPRemCE HANDICAP 
(CLASS F) £3,000 added 1m 2f 21yds 

1 it -TO MAZEB>0m(D)PEMna59tt CCngwtSV 

2 MS80 amatAOE0SA)01)(BD)MM9tn A BMC* 0} 13 

8 55645 HOBART JUNCTION 03 SCWRomSBO— NMbnZB 

4 40226 CABCHARQEBUlE02)(C)0))TjNB4*on68e 

RKbMl Moody (3)11 

5 80300 FRfTTONN) WbiporaSBtt RStoMiTV 

8 QC0& WaSHM0UfnUN(209(QKMBgn5Bg_RBHrfard4 

7 000*68 CRUZ SANTA 02) MCtopiran56B CtoreUndS 

8 040 CRAFTB00KMARCHGBA(n)JMMay46B-^Tyw9 

9 00600 ACER0U9DULCS (JB8) (C3 MChaprar781 — PGoodil 

tt 00060 FORMB(TraE02) JMBrwlw981 RThonMpfiJ 

V 00000- GB4BT)USPfBa(Tp24)JWPR»ne57®_PMtt**lB 
tt 03000 MMCHiaWP) JPBwce77tt_RC«><fyaouk*arlO 
tt 540600 WHO DEALT P) A HAvted 4 7 tt D Haydn 0)12 

-ISdadMod- 

WioagMrTWIOh Dwa«gMc CMc/9 7W3fc M»0aa«7*Bb 
BETTING: 74 Monad, 94 Cabcfns* Bkw, 5-1 Btodacto. 114 Hetort 
JuKdon.7-1 RfaWi MoanWa.3-1 ChnSsNa, 12-1 Frton, 13-1 oUNra 


Cartmel 


HYPERION 

2J0 Bollero 2M Wise Advice 100 Albert Blake 
X30 J J Baboo 4.00 Distant Hills 4^0 Green 
Orusader 


3-00 


GOING: Good to Fkm (wearing). 

•LafUand, lawl oourea. Fksv^ wftkdi is on a separate chute, 
is 800yd and tha longaot in the county 
•Course to ttrn from Kendal on B527T Bus aanrioa from 
OmnayorerSancto station 2m. ADMISSION: Paddock £» 
lOAPa SS, undBP-tta toe); Couoa fi» (OAPb^ E2). CAH PARK: Rad- 
dockes; oouraefrea.. 

•LEADMG TRAINERS: G Richarda 8-28 (308%), M Pipe 7-13 
pass* MraM Rwretey 6-tt (50%). Mm SSreRb Ml p8fi%V 
•LEADMG JOCKEYS: A Dobbin 1035 (285*) R Johnson 7-U 
00%), A P McCoy 7-tt (438%) D J Moffat: 528 (M2%) 
•FAVOURITES: 76-181 (G%) 

BLINKERED FmSTTIIE: SRver Hom MBoratL 33Q, PMlBa- 

ton (331^ Chapa) Croft (>00). WBIartoaa (wtooradl 4QC3 


JENNINGS NOVICE SELUNG HUR- 
DLE (CLASS G) £3,000 2m If 110yds 

00604 BUDDLBA 03 J 11185 tttt ___HSoppto 


2.00 


0500C R46CY (ft) (HR FJ 
OB GUORANSQIM) 


FJadaiStttt. 


)R JchnscnStttt K Johnson 

58060 LASSlLIGHTLADYp) U Waring 6 lit) A Dobbin 

TO400 NAnVESONS 04) Wttnkdtm Stitt — HMcOtohR 

0 RCNAL RIGGER 08) carat 5 tit) Mltor** 

45R 0 SMUT CECUA (7) B EddeyS tt tt R7hontoi 

00 WHBIfrRAIS07O)DBuclwl5tttt- 
B 682040 0OUS1O(P33) ltoSSn*h*tt5. 

1) 00 G0UXCClA(21)BBtan41)5__ 

11 4PB6F LA PStDOMA (10 MmKWgKi* t)5 NH«n»r(7) 

tt mo SUN filWY (B3) DHirtoMtt 5 DJBwtbM 

- 12 « ' 


GUINNESS HUNTS) CHASE (CLASS H) 
£4,000 added 3m 2f 

1 549134 1BltE8NnH0>29nAUBdBBf9tt7JBtoAABMMi<l) 

2 J34P2 ALBERT 8LAKE (tZ) (CO) TR Klney 11 tt4-NrG Hmwrp) 

3 P2DPR5 Ull)GiuieTDmBOT(0JRkkMtt124JtoPCnsg>@ 

4 52U3RB WNner 0>1S) Ms CtoaSna Bto^on tie 4 Jir CHUMP) 

5 Wff GOOD PB0RT (P73) W’ftuig 8 tt 0 MrCRMaanrpj 

6 44S3C WWEDWMO«J(P34MI«rtniOttOJIItoPHbhwt0)V 

-Sdedarod- 

STTMG:11-10AI»tBM% 7-2 Desoto OpSlWUIb DtoBKnd.8-1 lna0t- 
toMaao Boy, 10-1 Wbkby; 100-1 Good Pits® 

O oni BLACKTHORN DRY CIDER MAIDEN 
J,l>u l HURDLE (D) £4,000 2m 11 110yds 

1 -6R3EP Bmfi9DMcCahB1l5 Styme 

2 5 CauUVMOOO JACXfUS^ (F12) UMlrtr511 5J_Wytr 

3 CMEFCONM3CTIOMS 083Q JJONtlSIl &-RMottMh0) 

4 PPUPF0 DAffTE5AMaUR048aaon7it5 Gtoa 

6 UOOOO niTYSQK 0*2)09)8 Jofnson till 1 KJotawn 

6 453031 JJ BABOO 03) IIHsmundSH 5 ROnHyV 

7 POO MDOAY COWBOY M Mas LfosaalS 115. 

8 S5D MUIASARfHF |S) J ttxfck5 D 5 

9 6PD MGHrWNC(USA)03|MsVMto<f6n5 RThomtoo 

tt PRQ00B PBfDlETOfijflPBaajwtSr 5 RSondaB 

11 000800 SUER HOWE (44) D Mcft*t5 It 5 DJHoHIV 

tt P4P TYCOOH TH) pi) W QMxxrw 5 11 5 J OOtoW klp) 

tt WMGURP(RZ^HAtoandBr5115 A Dobbin 

t* M* VHATAFHDLBi0GB)T"feto5n5 JOMtDhn 

ttPPPPffi SBBJMGPRORTWW^BIIO SWyto0) 

BETTWG:7-4WW A Hddto;4-1 JJ Baboo, S-1 Chanwoodtok. 13-1 
ItatoatoC 18-1 Blya, CM Oonadlan, Mght Wink, Tycoon W, Vto 
G»)v29-1oAare 

JENNINGS CUMBERLAND ALE 
NOVICE HURDLE (D) £4,000 3m 2t 


.RJabm 


4.00 


BETTMG: 156 Rad« M Balwo, 8-1 Sto Wry; 13-1 Buddtoto. 1M 
Uw U0t Udy; Stoat Corao, 14-1 Wlwn tt ttolm. 23-1 oBm 

STELLA ARTOIS HANDICAP CHASE 
(CLASS D) £5,100 added 2m 1 f 1 1 0yds 


2.30 


IFSPfiP BUR CASTLE 03 ■ 
423BB WBE ADVICE (2) (BF) 
I 32344 CROSS CAIM0W 01) 


(DJtfiaiLRuato7t1 tt — RJtooon 

R MHammt8t)8- 


I) (D)J VtriBtt tt 

428314 LAST TRY 03J B ROhnto 7 1) D 
04F5T1 BUU1NGDMMI00(CO) JHbbirktt DO— 

tB325 FfflJU3WDECALL01) (D) DtoCsfelBttO SWyrew 

Jrt — 0&rai7«O NSmtti 



«30E CYPRESS AVBIUE 03) Ms VVItod BUB RThontoM 

36MB DTSTAW WLLS (21) J Dodds B7J 1 Mr B Duack 0) 

m CHAPS. CROFT (23) SCtadtoc* 511 0 K Johnson B 

^535 MUlB60QDIkftD71tO DJHtoWt 

3PPF2 ROCKET RUN 0^ IfeLAateltt HO RJotoMO 

40/BSP WIUBtF06S(3N JNntnBllO M H Naagjton (5) V 

508048 CAM SHE CAM CAM 0a)CSn *i 6 tt 8 Ulbngsr 

ufciuilQ:360toto«ttHtot,94C yp ia sm M H M . 6-i Raekat Run, 8-1 
IkOw. M-l Can Sfw dm Cwi, 2B-I WMarftsu, a-1 Ctapto OoA 


4.30 


3P54SZ CAOBMflCPREMBC^jCD 

Urban m&t lot TmhvicSapaetiltKLul tytosa. BtoringOiwn 
9to 4b, Fo*m Db CM 8R at); Cbdaaur ftwaare 8af tfc 
KTTlHGc 54 Wire Ad*lca,74 LatoTry; 4-1 CrowCanmx 1V2 Bta- 
fr^jQwsn.MStolrQwds, 10-1 Foknrde Cat, 12-1 ‘ ‘ 


PIONEER FOODS HANDICAP HURDLE 
(CLASS D) £5,000 added 2m 6f 

1 4Q002 GRSICmfiADBI05)MaVYM7 tit) HTbonODB 

2 61-ttD N06MI(ni)(CIIINltoai81fa JOAgto 

3 (ran 5TOJ&H NTHmU. (4) (CO) DSattifitttt(Be4_BSknf 

4 -P0B2 VtPRAMD0fl)CCO)DUcfttt7tl3 D J 


BETTIR& 8-4 Greaa CnwadK, 94 Stytah bfeivto, 74 Hoaim, 5-1 VI- 


Newbury 


HYPERION 

6X0 Jnflfte R25 Thrxfen 635 Big Ben 725 
Ion 755 Konker 8i5 Test The 

fob) 


B DEED® CAUOAEQMMA0C3P)MChamcn4 9l TOtoonia 

8 00003 HASTSVCCE (236) R ffemon 4 B 8 DtottOIMS 

tt 00800 B*Y8i(USA)0)(CD) MUsh0r9B5 RSttotoll 

11 58454- WC6CFFP24CIW385, GHW5 

tt 00030 MB1AN110) (b) JMBradby564 RPtrsnchO 


tt 80333 fflE GODDESS f*9JS Moos 30 3 P P Murphy 0? I 

11 0530 RCrWJL BLUE (41) MlMv3Q2 JlinM7 


GOMO: Good to Finn (watering). 

STALLS: Round cousa-ktaktoabtoght course -cuttoda . 
MAW ADVANTAGE Ugh far 5f ID to on straight coma 
•Left-hand couraa. 

•Course is SE of town near A34 FWwmrtoaflon penrfce fiom 
London. Paddnotoi) adjoins coures-ADABSSION: MenttetaEM; . 
TMtersafcSB;»^f»5B4(OAPShalfpric^.CARPARK:Soiilh- 
moad £2: Pfcnic area »: ramtonder Ira*. 
•UADenTfMMONt J Goadan3M23 (252»), P Cole 23-192 
(CYU R Hawn 1B68I 0%) J Datoop S-165009%). 
•LEADING JOCKEYS: J Raid 47-478 06B%) L Dettori 46-23* 
005%) T Guta 38-2K (13®%), Pet Eddery 2&2B1 00%). 

• FAVOUWTE& 175-553 014%) 

BUNKBtS? FIRST TlkC: A pp re h en si on fctaowxt 725) 


6 3560 HAITAI01)ltePDUfielJ36O. 
tt A3390 SWEETBETT8E02)KSurin47tt_ 
-181 


J4Mwtl(7)2 
-JQuhofl 


BETTMG: 5-1 LooBatdiLa^ 3-1 Big too, 7-1 Cadeeut Cbec 6-1 Bfe- 
toag Haw. io-l KhMk, Cauda eptoa, BUyfn, tM ethers 


7.25 


TARMAC STAKES (CLASS C ) 1 
£4,500 added 1m 2f 6yds 


6.00 


EBF BOXFORD MAIDEN 
STAKES (D) £5,000 2YD 5f 


BREAD WDBBtlBtodng 90 
BRBMMB QVWR Hwm 90 
aaOCRACYRHamiaa 
45 DRUt®Q£B*Y(10){BF) UQomcn90 
EL PICADOR BHsnen 90 
3 miTE 07) W Me 9 0. 

3 KAA MB r piBHwtnyOt 
fWBaMMZKIfcAiAi 

HAWBT (USA) 81 



41ED- TAUWS MBIX7Y (171) Lady Haoies 7 B 1) Codsace 7 

343® APPRffl»SION(3Z)DLoder4B5 K Man IV 

04-4 0 SANTILAMA (USA) QSJ (D) JQ3sCbn593 LD«kaf4 

1S6 GHAUBp5)RU 1^03^4 91 R WsS 

II- AJUAN(*«?(D)BJ*587 PtoEtktoyB 

tt- CARDIGAN BAY 084) Lady Herrin 4 S 7. 

ID HOONRNB)0B9JOa*p487- 

-7 1 ‘ 


JfMonS 


0 PBMIAYN E07)DE tonfc89. 

-FOREST 


mmcALf 


-it 


90 MThbbaKB 

NPD«Wd(7)3 

MlfcggakfgiBB 0061(07 


BETTbia 7-2 Kjwbwv A-1 Breed WttwecS-1 ktoto,31 Dreo 
Dnufdge Bey; Htoantonce, 13-1 Brtwtoag Oiw; 14-1 ottwre 

KBMEIH ROBERTSON HCAPP 
(D) £5,000 1m 5f 61yds B 


1-1 


6^5 


BETTMft 1V4Wi*ablMDdx?.2AFpMbanMan>1 SmtHtota AJtoB. 
M Ghato.7-1 Canfigan Bay, 14-1 Moon Rhret. 

|7« | BASINGSTOKE CLAIMING STAKES 
Li!r£J (CLASS E) £7,750 added 3 Y 01 m 2 f 

1 O&OD CHEFBLADERtt HssGKtoBNBYfi4 JflMd7 

2 05835 NNfei(f0Wftog^s94 LDtottfM 

3 032BD CQUNSa.0)KBurte91 O Sw een e y (3)8 

4 (0300 PETAIE 00 JAmdd 9 1 fiSmUmlB 

5 0586 TOE 03) R Keren BO PQo«*(7)2 

6 so n»RKWJ»L(36)PButoaii SDtoreee 

7 -33040 UACS BACK (USX) 0^ hksLSt£tx813 — RC0Chnaa4 

8 4083 FRAHCSCA'S FOUY (213) J I*i87 RUMS 

9 03880 HRS PICKLES ®UUrtr8 7 ! 

0 48383 HACNMUBITl 03) JSNouaBS —--MUmtaZ 

11 0 LADY LEW 03) JS Woos 8 2 P P MiT*y (3) 11 

-11 ' ' ' 


-Pto Eddery* 


1 <222-0 SttflOlY0HJfG»6ttO- 

2 DffiM MALE AH A M 0e(t4Dareati5tt0 KPotod(7)7 

S £0803 AMCmCRMGHr(ia)PMqtv4B12 S Drum 2 

« «831 imraniCdiita49tt(5a3 : :XRttan5 

35033 0aD«miB«fng49tt LDtotoriS 

JRtodl 

..TOtoneB 


e mm alsal« 02j(cj wm»- 5 3 tt 

7 04633 IIRBROWNBB0) MnGKtoaaar78 
-7deetoed- 


BETTWfc Wtondre,%aMtoe AiwMuu.AtbAtoL3gDeadAkn.3l 
Ur Brewtoag. 12-1 SMfe 13-1 Anottwr MgtC- 


BETTWG: 4-1 tafire; MTlya 31 Crerwto.ftWJMtcrtFoeyi31M^ 

to Mereead, 131 CtMBtade, Mena, Park RoyaL 12-1 omen 

MARSH BENHAM HANDICAP (CLASS 
D) £7,000 added 7f 64yds 

1 Z2H3 DBJRK*BH0MEKrpWPR»a»4t)a r KRlton12 

2 40RM WmiAL BEAUTY 07) JMfcr 7BO SSeodwl* 


H 1] 


6^51 


KINGSTON SWTH HANDICAP I 
(CLASS D) E5JOOO added & \ 


3001 BKB»01)RHwren48S_ 


J>Dabbe(7}14 


WXB CADEMaOB(JS)pBHto49tt^JDSott(^18B 

63061 UWGWaCLAD«pWto59B|Bed— JR-d4 

0Q83 KHAUK{57)ltaLSUto«97 i)CQeh»19 

14300 BUTBBnO0qnjtan»49fi KMkP« 

Offi» MTMnT(1^Rfea*495_ _BFattore1 

40001 BNlWieTII(»1DSI)0f)Wlten433-MafdBr13 


3 08800 «CTQOTTCAMOT{CWGBattige9il 

4 03080 TEST THE WAIBI (29(0) RHarren498— ^ RHughrelS 

8 80300 PURPLE FLB4G 0Q W. A . ^° 7 .-- Ta fg5j* 

7 64004- 2&iUZO*Kgi1)(t8 BlteehenB98 — _ J Raid 2 

l !££ ^WBa^^*toPtWira4B2._J0M»B 

9 45305 SAW>fSADDlffl01)SDD« 4Jtt-- 

1) 30890. |(j#0eaSfiE2E(7)pJ) *<Oarai8S?J--.TM»«v 
0086880 BWttTMMURactoBeABIl RCodowwl 

0 80043 HKD06O)(D)JHPti»MB*— NPn8eaip)7 

H 0204 SSGA«SlW(D)JCi*W 5B1 ‘ RFBwebl’ 

-MdBdwwf- 

BETTM& M Vkuto MW 

h^M2tod»2ool^ W-i 1W Tl* *** *“*■ 


Ripon 


HYPERION 

GL40 Conwy Lodge 7.10 Means Budness7.40 
Anstand aiO Cosmic Case &40 ASTRO LINES 
(nap) 9.10 Mawsoot 


9 64380 SANDUOORTAHTAN02) (D)TEa3fcrbyB8_LCfcraxk7 

tt 00300 BOLLW AMI (2S) TEasterfrySC GDtdM4 

tt 05030 MOYfaUattaiiSB DUenwgh(7)10 


tt 61)003 SOMDMGino) GWaodwoRlBS. 


^GCwtwTt 


GOMG: G otk* 

STALLS: StrtocM 8.2m- stands aide; round couraa - intode. 
DRAW KNANTAGE: Hri 5 nttobefB beat omr BL 


tt 50563 SAMP0W31 LADY (214) W MasonS 5 DHoBmdM 

M 08000 BUZZ THE AI®iT (4^ MYHEstoibyBI— JMeOttHtnlT 

eaoooao UWETSONG09DCftapmn81 PRtoaay 0}8V 

tt 380505 PBMLSS07)N1WdBr7tt -KtaTWtolB 

17 6000 LADY MABEL (2fiJBelM7tt SMtooaayl 

tt 50000 EENR0CX(e)MnGRan7tt— 
tt 0030 MuaCALPET08)JLEym7t). 

-19t 


_A McCarthy 0)6 
DW5043 


el end0tojra8) PARK: Cre and qp to four accounts in couoa 

anokoureCB; rarnrendar fraa. 

•LS1DB4G TRABCRS: M JtoorelM 2Z-TM (IB314 H Cacl I4tt8 
(3a»i J Bony IE-114 (105%) J Goarta 11-82 (212%). 
1£ADWQ JOCKEYS JWerere r 23-06 (213%) JCamtttt-144 
011%). W Ryan 0-55(272%) L Chamock 9-129 (7%) 
•FAVOURITES 130-448 035%). 

BUNKERED FIRST 1MB Nona 


MW8SJDiwetofit7to10b.TuelmficapHalEAs:bid)rltoM7W88LBBn- 

nckTsl Ob, mca Pet ta 

BETTMG: 74t Aiwtond, 7-1 SoMtaaar totan,31 EureWHttjn,SkyUon- 
tton, Swapower LedB 13-T BoRn Ana, 12-1 Jocfcarto. May; 14-1 athon 


8.10 


.acvtwa 


USHMAN, STOWELL& PRICE ] 
MAIDEN (D) £4^00 ZYO 5f I 

2 CTRfWY UfflGEpI) J BerrySO 

4 DRAtoTWE01)TEas»by9Q_ 
GOCHMOSSCWamegO. 

NOWEU. HOUSE HW&ttortySO .TlacreS 

4 PRB'OSntON (30) Ms J RsresdEn 9 0 JFtotonB 

PflMCSy DRmM R FbheySO ACUBwnol 

0 TAURUS BAY 03) fon Thompson 3 3 
GR0U C Wust B 9. 


AMEC CIVIL ENGINEERING HANDICAP 
(CLASS D) £6,000 added im 

3000- lAI*US(J2S)P3)TDtoTCn5ttO KbtoMrtayHHtRE 

tt004 DURAD0) (D) DtotoiBOt) CL ' " 


-VHtototoyi 


0891-8 ANTAHCIK STORM 00) 0^ R^hay59S JI Wntoon 0) 1 

82301 NIMTH0RPE(17)(D) JCkaarSBO _JFore«w3 

03051 BOLLIH FRAMX 02) (D) T EasWby 6 B 1) GDtoMIdB 

35-10 DBPOLDIA»B»iJ07)(D)0F)6OOoyd589XHK^a»4 

ttOM GVMCRAKHyBI0Q(D)GHcknes7B8 J Merer E 

80*32 ■tt’ULSVEAIfl 01) (D) ERfeynw605 DHtohndIO 

9.402D38 TAKHJD(USA)0tQ(D)DCne(>ran7a3 _ACu9wni2 

« 38031 COSMCCASE(9)(P) JGdde37tt0B0 -DWR046 

-lOdectoad- 

BETTWQ: 7-2 BoKo Bonk, 5-1 Msttope, 31 toome. 7-1 Diatod, 31 
CbndcCeaB,T31Aatorcdc&iiraJ3topoi0toaond, > t2-lodMta 


DeenacKeeMT 

BfS2BJDAJBalhriB9 GDMMd* 

TTXBLS J0URS(USN MJdnlcnBB DIWtand3 


8.401 


-10 




BETTU4S 54 Coaay Lodge, 31 tors Las Jgwa, 31 Pnpo&on, 7-1 
Ores Ttoe, 131 Gifetode. 231 Nonl Hota% Glou, »-1 oltore 

‘RIPON FESTIVAL’ CLAIMING I 

STAKES (F) £3,000 3YO 1m { 

1 -tow MEANS BUSWESS 04) J Morion 91 ,TSId4to(7)6 

2 DQUBTFULSTEP T bKivby B tt L Chamock 10 

3 0035* aiB«SimWMd(KiatB0. 

4 00504 HET UP MAZE 07) -I Blrry 8 9 — ■ 

5 23030 SHAUftH (5) Ms J Ramsder B6 JFnftwa 

9 30665 GLSttTAL LAD-{3) HHotohewIBS AMoCWby^S 

7 ‘ ‘ -- - - 

B 

* - 
tt 43305 QBna(U}NTHkr 
n 3000 PWSBOiPOaMon7V. 

-11 - 

BETTING: 54 Shtoyah, 11-2 


SABO SONIC II fitoefi*. 
SXWXANKAJTtfnerB* 
03403 CANDY TWIST (221) fbl 


JMppk»2 

wawYi 



CHRISTOPHER SAUL MEMORIAL 
HANDICAP (CLASS D) fSflOO added 2m 

1 1600 BftRTOMK(U)P)Utotuter6ttQ G Carter 4 

2 0963 MGBJS LAD (J2S) (CO) PHetonB 100 J Weaver 3 

3 0390 SIM RAGE 04) (D) M JdreknBtlO JlHotondB 

4 IS30* BOWCUBttCOUflT(3tt(D)JAWm>8911-ClAi4torg 

5 37838 ASTRO LWB 06) (BF) F lArphy 4 8 P— J—n MdCaoan 2 

6 -003 OU>RS)0aailBUItoetoy88l3 ACuBw»7 

7 0S58B A«SAlG08}(BF)P(towr4BB JRHkneS 

B 4SD0 AABARCffi (O) (CO) Li Britto) 8 B 1 DMenw0i0)1OB 

9 00031 SPA LANE (18) (D) Us S Laoyrtnwi 5 7 tt NKerew^rl 

tl 00028 BKroUTOFTHEBUE0a JHeBariDnS711._LChaniock8 

-10 dwdared- 

/AmJmtHtghtrTenOb. 

BETTOIG: 7« MgriV lad, »8 Atom Umo, 31 Altotog, 7>1 Entaryotdc. 
fhanftte Coral, 31 Stor itoge, 8pa Lane. 131 ottwre 


Butoneaa.7-1 HeyUp L toM .n re WwJ . 
Canto TWtoL 231 tobm 


131 DotototoStog, 131 OwtoA Gtoatoto (ad Candy 


I -r An l RPON HARM SERVICES HCAPj 
l'- w l (E) £4,000 added 3YO Bf 

1 64-ttD BnOVSnURE01)0)QHctah87 F Morten IB 

2 32306 JACKSON p3) B totf«l95 0P8W8S 

3 056-05 ANSTAND 01) Iks JTtomdanea JFotfcow12 

4 10300 CZAR WARS (23) POBkxiBtt RNsrla^t 


5 00003- PRWCESS MfilALE fiOfl MWEntotbyB tt — TLnc«l9 

S DBMS SKYM0UNIAffl(1fl)S&wrbs811 C1togu*(^15B 

7 32-000 PK3£ON(23)(D)DB»ter89 TMtoMU 

8 33000 SWOO5H09) JGfcwBB SDWMtonaZB 


q ini ST AGNES GATE MAIDEN STAKES 
9a 1 w J (CLASS D) £5,000 added 1m 2f 


3 AMMAN (436) JGuadan 49 tt_ JCwttol 

3 CHARLIE CHOCK 02) MlfcBwwrr * 8 tt. RUppto? 

008 COtaJHARD0^LteP3y59tt ACrAwwIO 


0 C0URILB)GE(za MBJACenaeho3811_LChwnKfc8 

6 0VNAI1SH (HI) 01] HCeei88tt W Ryans 

23 HAWSOOF041)IIBKuto3Bt) OfoOandS 

6 MYCAREBTfia) EttrfcpSB tt Jftrtwwz 


0 OPTlBSncCHHS(2^AStetoer38t) RHa«toi{3)3 

63 JAYESS BLE 021) J FtzGaraid 3 8 5 B Hatootarn M 11 

SO LADTOFSMM0O) JLb&i 38S DenHeKamn4 

08 L9EAGE03) N Cretan 3K5 GDtoMUg 


BETTKG: 34 Hawtocl, 3« Dyraaton, 31 Alanain. 131 My Ca% 
131 CuuMwid, 1H Jeyeae Sto, UBnge.25-1 rebea 
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Sunderland rue 


another year of 
dashed dreams 


IT WAS in the Raker Review 
on 2 December 1972 that Bob 
Stokoe, in his first programme 
notes as Sunderland's manag- 
er, penned the immortal line: “1 
am no miracle worker.'’ 

Six months later the football 
world declared otherwise. Sto- 
koe was the trilby-topped mes- 
siah who bad led Sunderland 
from second bottom of tbe Sec- 
ond Division to the greatest FA 
Cup win of them all- 

in the 25 years and 22 days 
since Stokoe's Sunderdogs 
stayed the mighty Leeds United, 
it has seemed to the faithful folk 
of Wear&ide that a lifetime's 
worth of football dreams come 
true were used up on the after- 
noon of 5 May 1973. 

It has seemed much the 
same to the region that was once 
dubbed the hotbed of football 
Not since Bobby Kerr clutched 
th’e FA Cup more than quarter 
of a century ago now has a dub 
from tbe North-east of England 
lifted a major trophy. 

Not since then, either, has a 
North-east dub won at Wemb- 
ley. In four visits each since then, 
Sunderland, Newcastle and 
Middlesbrough have all failed 
to savour victory beneath the 
twin towers. 

“Maybe we used up too 
many prayers back in 1973,” 
Bob Stokoe mused yesterday. 


Wearside's day of tears was the latest in a 
long line of failures. Simon Turnbull reports 


the morning after fate - if not 
the supreme power above - con- 
spired so cruelly against Sun- 
derland in a fantastic First 
Division play-off final 

While Peter Reid endured 
the full range Of manageria l 
emotions at pitch-side, Stokoe, 
now 67, was at home in Hexham, 
20 miles west of Newcastle, 
watching Monday's Wembley 
drama unfold on television. 

“It's veiy sad," he said. “I re- 
ally feel for Michael Gray. He 
must have been devastated 
walking off there after missing 
that penalty. I feel for Peter 
Reid, too. Bull have to say that 
the goalkeeper let Sunderland 
down so badly yesterday. 

“Lionel Perez should never 
have come out for that comer 
when Sunderland were 3-2 up 
with five minutes left. If he’d 
stayed on his line Richard Ru- 
fus would have headed the ball 
straight into his hands. 

“Goalkeepers win you 
games and lose you games. It 
was like in 1973. Jimmy Mont- 
gomery won us the Cup final. 
That's why I ran on the pitch to 
embrace him at the end” 

On Monday, in an ironic 
throwback to 1973, a Sunder- 


1974 FA Cup final: Nowcastte 0 Liv- 
erpool a Joe Harveyb Magptea, 
Mafcohi MacDonald et at are shot 
down by a rutttess Liverpool A cer- 
tain Kevin Keegan scores twice. 
1976 League Cup final: Newcastle 
1 Manchester City 2. Dennis Tbeait 
farmer Newcastle schools star, puts 
a spoke in the nrheeh of the dub he 
aborted with tfeycte-kick winner. 
1985 League Cup that Stffaerfend 
0 Norwich Cfty t CGve Walter miss- 
es a penalty in what was then the Mk 
Cup vwd but the btack cats are icted 
by Gordon ChtehohnS own goat 
1 990 ZanHh Data Systems Cup fi- 
nal: Mddtesbrou^i 0 Chelsea t 
Boro, managed by Coin Todd, final- 
ly make it to a Wemtotey finaL They 
lose to a Tony Dorigo free-kick. 

1990 Second Division Play-off 
final: Sunderland 0 Swindon Town 
1. Beaten by a deflected Alan - 
McLoughfa shot Dans Smlihh team 
win promotion because of Swfa- 
donb financial mtederneanous. 

1992 MOW find: SutJsriandO Liv- 
erpool 2. swept to Wembley by 
caretaker manager Matootn Crosby 
Sutdertand give Liverpool half a 
game before two second-half goate 
1996 Charity Shield: Newcastle 0 
Manchester United 4 After losing the 
title to Manchester United, Kevin 


Keegarris cavafera ndudtog £Sm-' 
new recruit Aten Shearer- lose lace - 
against Alex Fergusorife team. - 

1997 Coca-Cola CUp ilnaft MU- 
{tesbrough i Leicester City t Emite 
Heaheytecquafcertwo minutes. tram - 

the end of ffltfra tins dentes Bob the* 
Erst major trophy. They lose the re-, 
play atHteborough. 

. 1997 FA Cup final ASddesbrough 
0 Chelsea 2. Boro are dapped on to ' 
the Wembiey pttdv but - their long-' 
had season having aksadyJad to re!- . 
equllo n - they ire clapped out alter 
43 seconds, the time it takes Bober- 
to Dl Matteo to score. 

1998 Coca-Cola Cupi final: MM-. 
dtesbrough 0 Chelsea 2, Paul Gas- 
coigns tea £55m passenger on his 
debut as Rank Sinclair and Dr Mat- 
tea score thegoab that cpaCbehea - 
another comfortable vrirt 

1998 KA Cup final Newcastle OAr- ' 
senal 2 The Magpies twice knock on 
wood, NkosDabfzassiitdng the bar . 
and Alan ShBdrer tr post, but they , 
would have been the Uckleetever 
Wambley winners to have trimphed 
with such a negative approach. . ' 
1998 FM Dfrieton Playoff '.final: . 
Stfx ferf gfa4Char1fanAtftetb4.su>- . 
defend lose 7-6 on perwdtfes:after 
. losing the lead tfiseftnei 


land goalkeeper raced on to the 
hallowed turf to embrace tbe 
central figure in the drama, but 
in consolation rather than cel- 
ebration. Tbny Coton was the 
first to comfort Michael Gray 
after the p enalty mea; that hand- 
ed game, set and promotion 
match to Chariton 4-4, 7-6. 

He was not the last. Daniele 
Dicfaio quite honourably and 
quite rigfatty insisted that hie, and 
not his team-mate, bad cost 
Sunderland promotion. The 
sitter he missed, with Sunder- 
land 3-2 ahead and 15 minutes 
of regulation time remaining, 
defied belief. 

But, then, Sunderland fans 
had seen that kind of thing be- 
fbre at Wembley: dive biker’s 
penalty miss at the same target, 
the Tbtmel End goal, in 1985. 
They had seen their team lose 
that Milk Cup final, the 1990 
play-off final and the 1992 FA 
Cup final - and play appalling- 
ly each time too. 

On Monday at least the 
41,000 Wearsiders in atten- 
dance had the satisfaction of 
seeing their side rise to tbe big 
occasion. The previous 11 
North-east teams to visit Wem- 
bley did nothing more uplifting 
than turn up. 

So heroic was Sunderland's 
failure the first caller to the 
morning phone-in show on 
BBC Radio Newcastle y ester- . 
day was a Newcastle United sea- 
son-ticket holder offering 
sincere commiserations to lis- 
teners on Wears de. “It’s a pity 
Newcastle didn't put up a show 
like that in the FA Cup final,” 
Harry from Blyth lamented. 
“It reminded me of Sunderland 
in 1973.” 

For Sunderland's supporters, 
it seems, there is no getting away 
from the past - and, sadly, no 
catching up with it either. Not 
since 1955 have the red and 
whiles finished in tbe top half of 
England's top division. No won- 
der Reid's final words on tbe 
steps of Wembley were for those 
who have supported what has 
long been a losing cause. “VifcVe 
got the best supporters in the 
country,” he said. “WsVe got to 
get them in the best division." 



The sad men: Sunderland players (in kit, from left) Daniele Dichio, Allan Johnston and Michael Gray 


Photograph; Michael Steeie/EmpJcs 


Charlton must return to reality 


By PhD Casey 


IF A Hollywood scriptwriter 
had dreamed up the Charlton 
stoxy, it would have been 
laughed at as being ludicrous- 
ly implausible. 

Picture tbe scene: a small, un- 
fashionable south London dub 
are on the verge of bankruptcy 
before a last-minute deal saves 
them from extinction. The gates 
to their stadium are locked by 
the receivers and years are 
spent sharing grounCkwift Crys- 
tal Palace and West Ham. 

Then, after a remarkable 
turnaround in fortunes, they se- 
cure a place in the Premiership 
after a see-saw eight-goal 
thriller at Wembley. It may 
sound far-fetched, but that is 
what has happened to Chariton 
in the space of just 14 years 

Their tale is full of unlikely 


heroes. The chairman, Martin 
Simons, is one such example. 
The 49-year-old season ticket 
holder joined die board after re- 
tiring at the start of the decade 
and was plunged straight into 
the complicated world of Charl- 
ton’s finances. 

- Seven years had passed since 
the last-gasp rescue by a prop- 
erty group at the High Court 
had saved Charlton from going 
out .of business, but Simons 
discovered the dub’s financial 
affaire had hardly improved - to 
his cost “Wi walked into a chib 
which was nearly bankrupt, 
with no ground,” said Simons, 
who joined the board at the 
same time as another Chariton 
saviour, the pic chairman 
Richard Murray. 

“Beazer Homes hadn’t been 
paid for work done at the Wi- 
ley and I naivety paid an inter- 


im cheque thinking the dub' 
would soon stump up the bal- 
ance. Bat they didn’t and when 
Beazer pulled out we had to do 
a quick deal with West Ham.” 

Upton Bark therefore re- 
placed Selhurst Park as tbe no- 
madic dub's new temporary 
home until the historic day on 
5 December, 1992, when, for 
Charlton, football finally came 
home to The Wiley. 

Even that was not simple 
however, requiring the help of 
the Valley Party fighting local 
elections to persuade the coun- 
cil to be more sympathetic to the 
cause - and the sale of Rob Lee 
to Newcastle. 

“Actually trying to buy the 
freehold to the ground and 
getting it back to a state to re- 
turn to was very time-consum- 
ing and very costly,” Simons 
added. “At one point 1 don’t 


think there was anyone who was 
involved that thought we would 
actually do it. But when we 
pulled it off and walked back 
through those gates — fantastic. 

“The unique thing about all 
this is that it has been a collec- 
tive effort by the fans, by the di- 
rectors and the players." That 
effort has proved so successful 
that even without Monday's ex- 
traordinary win over Sunder- 
land, the future of the dub has 
never looked so secure. 

The capacity has gradually 
risen from just 8,337 in 1992 to 
almost 16,000 last season, and 
the extension of tbe west stand 
this summer will bring crowds 
up to tiie 20,000 mark. They are 
not finished yet Hie managing 
director, Peter Varney, has am- 
bitious plans for the rest of the 
ground and developments axe 
moving at quite a pace. 


“People might think that 
the dub is growing too quick- 
ly, but it's all being done 
controlled way," Varney said. 
“We will move at a fast rate and 
the'reason is that a lot of the 
grants we can get are related to 
the millennium and are only 
available for a two-year period 
We’ve got a great opportunity ” 
The missing piece in the 
jigsaw is continued success on 
the field and the necessity of 
avoiding the fate of the three 
dubs promoted from the First 
Division last season. That 
daunting task belongs to Alan 
Curbishleybut, despite the loss 
of firet-team coach Les Reed to 
a Football Assodation job a day 
after promotion was assured, 
the Charlton manager has been 
promised an £8m windfall of 
television money to help 
strengthen his squad 


Back-up strikers take bite out of big apple 


Zola ‘excluded’ by Maldini 


By PhD Shaw 

in New York 


FIRST they lake Manhattan, 
then they take BrazflL With a 
fortnight left before they open 
France 98 against the world 
champions, Scotland's players 
were allowed out of their sub- 
urban training camp to explore 
the Big Apple yesterday, having 
first taken a substantial bite out 
of the New York/New Jersey 
MetroStars in a 4-0 victory. 

The hastily arranged friend- 
ly against the Major League 
Soccer club, played behind 
closed doors at a local college 


stadium, was designed to give 
match practice to the players 
who did not -appear iu Satur- 
day’s 2-2 draw with Colombia. 
In the event, Scotland’s line-up 

included Colin Hendry, who will 

captain them in the finals, plus 
four others who played at 
Giants Stadium. 

Those perennial rivals for 
the goalkeeping slot, Jim 
Leighton and Andy Go ram, 
each took half a game, but ac- 
cording to Craig Brown “had 
nothing to do". The Scotland 
manager said that they may also 
share the last warm-up fixture, 
against the United States in 


Washington DC on Saturday, 
but suggested that, if either 
played for longer than the oth- 
er, that would be a pointer to 
his preference against the 
Brazilians on 10 June. 

Pleasingly for Brown, there 
were goals for two of his back- 
up strikers. Celtic’s Simon Don- 
nelly scored twice, while Scott 
Booth, who spent much of last 
season on loan from Borussia 
Dortmund to Utrecht, added an- 
other. The fourth goal came 
from Kieron McAnespie, a St 
Johnstone teenager who has ac- 
companied the squad to the US 
to gain experience, cany the kit 


hampers and make up the num- 
bers in such “bounce" games. 

Nottingham Forest’s Scot 
GemmiU, who Brown described 
as outstanding in midfield, said 
that the exercise served its pur- 
pose in sharpening match-fitness. 
However, be was disappointed by 
the standard of the opposition. 
The MetroStars fielded all their 
first team, including interna- 
tional strikers from Ecuador 
and Venezuela, yet GemmiU cit- 
ed 32-year-old Paul Dougherty, 
a 5ft 3 in former Wolves mid- 
fielder, as their best player. 

Intriguingly, Brown revealed 
that there was a first Scottish 


“cap" for one Barry Swift, a 
rookie striker of Trinidadian de- 
scent. The Scots borrowed the 
21-year-old from the Metro- 
Stars, whom he joined from the 
Martin Luther King High 
School in Brooklyn, when they 
ran out of substitutes late on. 

Swift’s fame will be of the 
Warholian variety, alas, for 
Scotland expect to have their 
fall complement of attackers to 
choose from against the Amer- 
icans. The first-choice pair, 
Kevin Gallacher and Gordon 
Dune, are both recovering well 
and are confident of playing at 
the Robert F Kennedy Stadium. 


By Rupert Metcalf 


THE Chelsea striker Gianfran- 
co Zola last night revealed his 
anguish at being left out of 
Italy’s World Cup squad by Ce- 
sare Maldini - and hinted that 
the way the Italian coach had 
acted had made the process 
even more painfuL 

“It seems to me that after 
giving him a debut victory with 
my goal at Wembley, there 
seems to have been some sort 
of gradual exclusion process. I 
have been slowly but steadily 
pushed out,” claimed Zola. 

Maldini has stated that Zola 


has had a difficult season - but 
the player feels he has been the 
victim of a bias against English 
Premiership clubs. 

“Being left out fills me with 
pain,” Zola admitted. “It’s not 
only a great disappointment, it’s 
a hard blow to me because I 
genuinely believed I would be 
in until the very last minute.” 

Croatia’s World Cup prepa- 
rations have suffered a serious 
blow with the withdrawal 'of 
their key striker, Alen Boksic. 

The Lazio player faces 
surgery on a knee injury and will 
not recover in time for the fi- 
nals. “Croatia is losing one of 


its main trump cards for the 
World Cup. I’ve been building 
my strategy on him,” the dis- 
tressed national coach, Miroslav 
Blazevic, said. He went on to ac- 
cuse Lazio of concealing tbe 
problem in order not to jeop- 
ardise Boksic's proposed trans- 
fer to Milan. 

Gabriel Batistuta scored bis 
fifth international goal in three 
games as Argentina secured a 
2-0 friendly win over South 
Africa in Buenos Aires on Mon- 
day. Batistuta broke the deadk 
lock in the 50th minute and 
Ariel Ortega added a second 
with the last kick of the match- 


De Bruin will 
fight any ban 
says lawyer 


Swimming 


THE TRIPLE Olympic swim- 
ming champion, Michelle Dc 
Bruin, will turn to arbitration 
or the courts to fight any alle- 
gations that she manipulated 
a drug sample, her lawyer said 
yesterday. 

Peter Lennon said tbe case 
against the Irish swimmer 
should be dropped because 
Fina. the sport’s governing 
body, did not report finding 
any banned drugs in her back- 
up urine sample. 

Fina had said on Monday it 
was sending De Bruin's case to 
its doping panel for investiga- 
tion after analysis of the B sam- 
ple apparently showed the 
same signs of manipulation as 

her first specimen. 

Lennon told Irish radio he 
had warned Fina that unless all 
charges were withdrawn, he 
would apply to the Swiss-based 
Court of Arbitration for Sport 
for an injunction. 

The samples allegedly con- 
tained a lethal concentration 
of alcdhoL 



Ashdown 


snaps up 
a hat-trick 


Sweet day for Australia and O’Grady 


Cycling 


DAVID ASHDOWN, 
the Independent's chief 
sports photographer, 
yesterday won his third 
major award this year. 

His photograph 
(left) of the England 
batsman Mark Ram- 
prakash tracking a de- 
livery from the fast 
bowler Nixon McLean 
was selected as tbe best 
picture of the series 
against West Indies in 
the Caribbean earlier 
this year. 

Tbe competition was 
sponsored by Vbdafone, 
who also back tbe Eng- 
land cricket team, and 
was opera to all British 
photographers who cov- 
ered the series. 

The award complet- 
ed a notable hat-trick 
for Ashdown, follow- 
ing his success in being 
named as the UK Press 
Gazette’s Sports Pho- 
tographer of the Year 
and his wi nnin g of the 
Sports Council's Best 
Portfolio title. 


By Martin Ayres 
in Blackpool 


THERE was an element of 
farce about the third stage of the 
Pro tour of Britain yesterday 
when the main bunch look the 
wrong exit from a roundabout, 
but order was restored and in 
the end there was no change at 
the top of the overall standings. 

It proved to be Australia's 
day as Jay Sweet was first across 
the line after the 116-mile ride 
here from Manchester and his 
fellow countryman Stuart 
O'Grady retained the red jer- 
sey of overall leadership by 17 
seconds from Chris Boaidman. 

The rain, climbs and con- 
troversy failed to split the field, 
and the stage ended in a mass 
sprint along the seafront where 
Sweet had a length to spare over 
Sweden's Magnus Backsledt 
with O’Grady third. 

Chaos and confusion struck 
at Gitberoe, jua before half-dis- 
tance. A five-man breakaway 
group took the correct route 
and happily opened up what 
seemed to them an unbeatable 
lead, unaware that the main 
pack had taken the wrong exit 


off a roundabout. The puzzled 
pcloton finally came to halt in 
a shopping centre car park. 

After a good deal of discussion 
over the race radios, officials de- 
cided lo halt the breakaways and 
hold them at the roadside until the 
pack had rejoined the right route. 
When the gap between the two 
groups had been dosed to its orig- 
inal 5min 40sec margin, the lead- 
ers, including Mark ttalsham, 
ware waved on their way again. 

“I don’t know if there's a rule 
to cover this kind of incident,” 
Wilsham said. “We had no al- 
ternative but to follow instruc- 
tions and stop, otherwise it 
would have made a farce of the 
race.” 


Cold and stiff after a 34- 
minute enforced halt, Walsham 
was dropped by his breakaway 
partners on the seven-mile 
climb on the Trough of Bow- 
land. Descending at 50mph he 
fought back and after a long 
chase rejoined the leaders in 
time to win a £1,000 special 
sprint prize at Garslang. 

The main peloton finally 
caught the esenp ra*: ns RfoHqw-d 
Tower loomed on the horizon. 
Sweet mastered the high-speed 
manoeuvring along the Golden 
Mile to take the stage. 

“About time too, my last win 
was on Boxing Day in my home 
town of Adelaide," said Sweet, 
who k in his first season as a first 


Yesterday: stage 3 [ [Today: stage 4 


^-Trough of Bowland L^Preston 


Blackpool 


©Huddersfield 

©Manchester 


division professional with the 
French Bigmat Auber 93 team. 

He welcomed the stoppage. 
“I was able lo get some food and 
do some stretching exercises, 
but it took a lot of interest out 
of the race for the strong men 
in the peloton. It became rather 
negative and stayed together 
over the final climb, which suit- 
ed me fine because this is a great 

event, apart from having too 
many hills," he said. 

After two tough days in 
which he had dictated the tac- 
tics,^ Boardman welcomed a 
day in the obscurity of the pelo- 
ton, finishing 21st in the same 
lime as the winner. 

Three consecutive stages of 
more than 100 miles have re- 
duced the field to 93 riders, who 
face a 95-mile leg through the" 
Peak District from Chester to 
Nottingham today. 
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Montgomerie sees the merit in a major assault 


By Andrew Farrell ' 

WHEN the prospect of Colin 
Montgomerie winning a sixth 
successive Order of Merit was 
raised in the wake of the Scot’s 
victory in the Volvo PGA 
Championship, the man himself 
denied all knowledge. - 

“Who said the Order of 
Merit was back on? I didn’t say 
that 1 never mentioned it,” 
Montgomerie spluttered. The 
fact is that despite playing in 
only three European Tour 
events so for this season, Mon- 


ty is now fifth on the money list 
What helps is that his results in 
those tournaments have been 
I Gib, fifth and a highly timely 
first, given that a tour record 
£200,000 was on offer on Bank 
Holiday Monday. “Yes, if I 
keep performing the way I am 
performing, yes the Order of 
Merit is on,” Montgomerie con- 
ceded, “but I didn't mention >1 
and Fd like that quoted." 

Had Ernie Els, the world 
No 1, managed to pip the man 
he has beaten in two US Opens 
and a World Match Play final 
at Wentworth, then the South 
African would have had a size- 


able lead at the top of the 
money list and rearranged his 
schedule to play more in Eu- 
rope. 

As it is. Els will probably only 
make limited appearances on 
this side of the Atlantic - 
though an Open victory might 
change matters -which should 
give others a chance to overtake 
him. Thomas Bjorn, who nar- 
rowly missed out on tying Els, 
Patrik Sjoland and Gary Oit in 
second place on Monday, is the 
South African’s nearest chal- 
lenger. 

The Dane is £62,000 adrift 
of Els, and is followed by Jose 


Maria Olazabal, Sjoland and 
Montgomerie, L126JXX) behind. 
But Monty is earning at a stag- 
gering rale of £81,080 a tour- 
nament and this week could 
break the bank at the Deutsche 
Bank Open in Hamburg. The 
event, which starts on Friday, of- 
fers a first prize of £183333. Els 
is not playing there, nor next 
week at the English Open at 
H anbury Manor. 

Why Montgomerie is reluc- 
tant to commit himself to an- 
other race for the money title 
is simpfy because be has high- 
er goals in mind “1 feel now is 
the time that I should be win- 


ning majors,” he said. The US 
Open is only a month away. It 
is Montgomerie's favourite 
tournament, because the high 
rough and narrow fairways put 
a premium on his strength - dri- 
ving the ball straight. No won- 
der that San Francisco, and the 
Olympic club on 18 to 21 June, 
is all he can think about. 

“I'm only looking to main- 
tain my form in the next two 
tournaments and if the oppor- 
tunity to win comes a long, TO 
Lake iL You know how much I 
look forward to the US Open 
and this win gives me confidence 
to go there. 1 really feel I'm im- 


proving as a golfer, mentally and 
technically, and I’m doing the 
right thing in going out to Cal- 
ifornia a week early to practice 
and acclimatise property* 1 feel 
I have every opportunity, if X 
beat certain players, obviously.” 

In particular. Montgomerie 
rates Els, Tiger Woods and 
Davis Love as the men to beat. 
They hold the top-three places 
on the world rankings and Mon- 
ty will rise to fourth, ahead of 
the incapacitated Greg Norman, 
with a moderate performance 
this week. 

It is to Montgomerie’s cred- 
it that he is one of the few top- 


class sportsmen who can offer 
a genuine and accurate ap- 
praisal of another competitor’s 
talent. “I know the game pret- 
ty well and 1 understand who's 
good and who has the mental 


nique,” he said “I reckon Els 
is the best player in the world 

and ifyou beat him you vriD usu- 
ally win." 

But if he can sometimes 

sound overawed he believes the 

only time that might be true is 
with Woods at the Masters. 
Woods at the US Open, Mont- 
gomerie knows, is a different 
story and head-to-head wins 



Montgomerie: ‘Confidence* 

against Els and Love in the An- 
dersen Consulting World 
Championship was a “great 
wry to start the year”. So far, 
what has followed has lived up 
to it. 


v 

Fiji make 



history by 

defeating 

Scotland 






Rugby Union 


By Paul Short 
In Suva 

FIJI 51 

Scotland 26 

IT WAS the start to their sum- 
mer tour that Scotland had 
dreaded. But as Jim Tetter's 
dejected side walked wearity off 
the field yesterday, Fiji erupted 
nKjBebration after their national 
learn scored one of their great- 
est wins. 

Thousands of fans, sane of 
whom had watched the match 
perched in tree tops outside the 
National Stadium, invaded the 
pitch at the end The players and 
their New Zealand-born coach, 
Brad Johnstone, woe chaired off 
“The boys played to plan and 
they responded veiy wed 7 ' John- 
stone said “All in all I was very 
proud of the boys.” 

Fiji's victory was as emphat- 
ic as it was unexpected - a sev- 
en tries to two humiliation -land ' 
marked their first victory agarnSt 
a Five Nations country, al- 
though they bad drawn 33-13 
with England in 1973 and beat 
the Lions 24-21 m 1977. 

For Scotland, the result 
could nor have come at a worse 
r j)e as they prepare to embark 
on a seven-match four of Aus- 
tralia, beginning against Victo- 
ria in Melbourne on Saturday. 
It was their seventh defeat in 


eight matches this season and 
the hardest to bear. 

Not surprisingly the coach, 
letter, blamed the defeat on the 
absence of his England-based 
players, including Gary Arm- 
strong, Doddie Weir and Alan 
Thit, saying that the chibs were 
protecting their own interests at 
the expense of the internation- 
al game. “It’s going to be a tough, 

tough tour. Ifs always tough 
touring Australia.” infer said. 
“WeVe gpt one tough game un- 
der our belt We didn’t play par- 
ticularly well In fact we didn't 
play like an international XV, but 
we can only do better.” 

The Scotland captain, Rob 
WunwrigbL called the defeat “a 
demoralising match” - and lit- 
tle wonder as Fiji, exploited a 
succession of unforced errors. 
Scotland had led 9-3 after sev- 
en minutes from three Derrick 
Lee penalties to one by the Fi- 
jian stand-off, Niki Little. 

But a try by the lightning- 
quick Fero Lasagavibau gave 
; the Fijians the confidence they 
needed to play there riatural 
running game. Lee's fourth 
penalty goal stretched the Scot- 
land lead, but just before the in- 
terval Fiji struck again as the 
full-back, Jonetani Waqa, float- 
ed through a gap to Jay on a try 
for the right-wing Aisea Thile- 
vu. 

Scotland were on the back 
foot again just two minutes into 
the second half when the a line- 


Surrey and 
England hope 
for Thorpe 


rife • > f r 
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Scotland*! Ian Jardine can find no way past Mell Taman itoaku la, of Fiji, in Suva yesterday 


Cricket 


GRAHAM THORPE looks 
likely to be fit for today's Ben- 
son and Hedges Cup quarter- 
final against Lancashire at The 
Oval If he plays, it will be good 
news not only for Surrey, but 
also for England with only one 
round of Champions!) ip games 
to come before the first Test 
against South Africa at Edg- 
baston starts on 4 June. 

A back problem forced the 
left-hander to miss the one-day 
matches against the tourists, 
which finished on Sunday with 
England losing the series 2-1, 
and his forthright run accumu- 
' latioD was sorely missed. 

Tm very optimistic," Thor- 
pe said. “It's been a combina- 
tion of treatment and stretching 
exercises in the bid to be ready.” 

England's lest captain, Alec 
Stewart, and Thorpe put on 212 
in a zonal match against Lan- 
cashire in 1993, with Thorpe 
scoring 103. However, Surrey 
contrived to lose nine wickets 
for 18 runs and Lancashire 
edged home by six runs. 


Wfesim Akram, their captain, 
is Lancashire’s biggest worry af- 
ter he picked up a shoulder in- 
jury against Essex in the recent 
Champ ionship match. 

Middlesex will be attempting 
to reach their first B & H semi- 
final for 12 years when they take 
on Essex at Lord’s. With two vic- 
tories over Essex abeaefy this sea- 
son, their confidence will be high, 
although history favours Essex, 
who have won 10 of the 15 B & 
H matches between the sides. 

Kent will give a chance to 
their young prospect Robert 
Key against Leicestershire at 
Grace Road in recognition of 

his one-dry innings of 54 against 

South Africa last week, which 
followed his maiden Champi- 
onship century against Durham. 
Leicestershire will give a fitness 
test to the England all-rounder 
Chris Lewis, who has bad a hip 
injury since the second Texaco 
Ttopby match at Old Trafford. 

The Yorkshire bowler Chris 
SQverwood will have his sore 
shins checked before the game 
at Headingley against Durham, 
whose captain, David Boon, 
should return aftera broken toe. 


Photograph: Allsport 


out move ended with the 
flanker ApisaiNaevo scoring in 
the corner. But Scotland 
showed their spirit by replying 
with a try by the right wing, 
Hugh Glim our, in his Test de- 
but from a move that twice in- 
volved the No 8, Eric Peters. 

Lee converted, but then Fiji, 
with Wiisale Serevi at the con- 
trols, took over. The Leicester 
utility back showed the skills 


that have made him so popular 
at Wetford Road by creating and 
converting a try for Vteqa. 

Two tries by Lasagavibau, 
both converted by Serevi, com- 
pleted a hat-trick for the New 
Zealand^iased wing. Scotland 
responded to a hopeless situa- 
tion with a dose-range try by 
hooker Gordon Bulloch, but 
Fiji finished with a sevens-style 
try scored by the loose-bead 


prop Joeli Vetayaki Serevi con- 
verted to bring up the half-cen- 
tury and start the Fijian 
celebrations. 

• Ireland's Lions prop Dud 
Wallace and the lock Malcolm 
O’Kelty have been ruled out of 
Saturday’s South African tour 
opener against Boland. Wallace 
is suffering with a groin strain 
while O’Kelty is still carrying a 
knee injury. 


Scots keep Cup hopes alive 


btyOkl, Mfeqa. ConvonriooB Sarevl 4, Little, 
ftt otato a Link* Serevi Scotlan d: THen Bui- 
kxH Qfenouc Coimratora Lee Z fmo I- 
Hb» Lao 4. 

SCOTLAND: D Lae (London Scottish); H 
Gflmotr (Harfarti FP), C Munsy (Hawick). 
I JardbM (StMhq Courtyi S Loagtaaff 
(Dwlse HSFP); Gtbwraend (Nort h amp- 


(Duncfea HSFP); GlbMmend (Northamp- 
ton), B Radpatti (Metosa); G UdhNtara 
(Gbsao* Hartal G Btfloch (Mast at Scot- 
tandl M Praudnat Radford). S Moray 
(Bedford! S Olmec (vVtaorians), R WNn- 
wUM (Dundee HBFP; capQ. EMn pteh), 
A Rotbragh (Ksto> 

RJJ: J Vteqe; A TVtoiru. S Swwoki (cent), 
M NrtHMFLmoarlnu; N Lflfio. S Ms- 
hi; J Votayotri. I testa. M ^sna. E Kmatau. 
SfWnokiANtiaiaMXvnanKteafaAMo- 


Bateman’s nose surgery sparks row between club and country 


ALLAN BATEMAN looks Kko- 
ty to miss Wales’ tour to South 
Africa after becoming trapped 
by a chib versus country row. 

At the centre of tbe dispute 
between Richmond and tbe 
Welsh Rugby Union is the tim- 
ing of an operation on the 
Wales and Lions centre’s nose. 
Richmond have booked Bate- 
man in for surgery on 3 June, 


Baseball 

AMERICAN LEAGUE: Toronto 7 Boston 5; 
Ctowfend 7 Dim* 4; Gafcfecid 5 Tampa Bay 
2; Maw Tbrk 'Ankara 12 CHcoqo Write Son. 
& Kansas QtyBAnrtMtn 4; Mnmaota sites 
3; Sealtie "Q BaHtnora 4. . 

■ NATIONAL LEAGUE Sot 
. nail 1; Colorado 6 St Iruis l; LosAngotes4 
Houston 3 (h PhBsdofahfa SMc&aaiS 


the day after Rob Howlers 
party heads for Zimbabwe. The 
Union is poised to invoke In- 
ternational Rugby Boad regu- 
lations on availability in an 
attempt to get the operation put 
bade until after tbe tour. 

While the two sides contin- 
ued to debate the matter, Bate- 
man is resigned to packmg’his 
bags and beading to hospital 


next week, rather than going on 
tour. “I'm caught in the middle 
of all of this. Richmond say I 
have got to have the operation 
done and until they can agree 
with the WRU that it can be put 
off I will have to go ahead with 
the chib’s plans,” Bateman said. 

“The problem at Richmond 
is that two centres have retired 
and two more are on the long- 


Bowls 

THOMAS WIOR LAMES CHAMPIONSHIP 
Third round: Lflrrtott 
2MT:S 
-*■ Bank 


On 14); AUanta B Chicago Cut* 5; Arizona 3 
San ttagoZ 
A MERICA N LEAGUE - 
EASTERN DIVISION • 

• W L Pet GB 

Naw'RHk Y9nkBM-_34 » 773 - 

Boston m MM 7 - 

Toronto — 20 a*, am. -11 

TtoMpa Bay ... — .22 . M9 14*- 

WWW 22 -SB A40 us 

CENTRAL DMStON ‘ 

Chwatowi • fll 2i 5n . .- 

Minn — ota — ; 22 : 27 - A48-- 8 

OaSratt — ■ ■ a zr -AB 7* 

Chicago Wdia Sat -9 28 -404 . - 8 

Km— a City — ® .31 SB 7 .10 „ 

WESTERN DMSKM 

: 31 -B £33 " — 

Anshobn ^ -25 74 _ SB - B. 

Saattte —2P 27 ' ABO » 

OaHand — 21 2B 429 10 




• W J3S ■ — 

20 MB V* 

PtdtoUttpN*. aa 2S *79 12*. 

MonMal « _ 31 567 1» 

ftelda .17. 33 040 IB* . 


- » JB20-- 

. 22 s» a 
» an s* 
as 479 7 

J7I- Kn T* 

2B -XSt^B*- 

WESTERN DCVtSlOW. 

Bm PiSgO— X 30 JOB - 

Sm Ranctoco SB 22 - 56B 2 

Lo sAn ya w. .. ,.gs a £qo 6 * 

—22 29 431 9 

34-- SID W* 

Basketball - : 

Ndtj^csehas been named as tn new 
head wadi of Manchester GtwRs-d. 

Budmlsar Lsagua Nina guided 
Ostend to second pfear Bib 

LeoauetostsAMurn • . . 

gade .and teraafi chansons Uaccabi 
London "awere in ti»- 
BasKetbailhurriamental 
Wembtey Arena from 5-6'Septembet 

MSA PIAWJFP8: R^EastoroContarmcto 


Cricket 

Dean Jones; toe fcamerAuBOaian ~fest 
busman and DerbyaNm captain, an- 
nounced Ms retirement from ftst- 
dasBcdcketyesterday at theage of 
37. Jones played in 52 Tests dtring hfe 
17-year career and scored 3631 runs 

at an average of 4655 wttti-n centuries 
and 14 fifties. 

Warwkfcsttepiantoctg-Mpfxrpit^ 
. as after further critictem of toe play- 
ing surfaces at Edtfsoston 
Mafinga Bandera, the Sri Lankan 
Bchootxjy tep-spinnar, wffl make his 
Ttet debut egEunst New Zealand In 
Colombo today. Bandara. 18, grabbed 
the setectortf .attention by removing 
the top three New Zealand batsmen 
whfle playing for thB Sri Lanka Board 
Proaderire 5b allhe weekend. _ 

9RI LANKA TEAM: A RBroBjnQAfeaplVS •!■)*- 
■ «urty«, M AJapattu. M Jmaaantaost A da SBa. 
-fl KakwOftarona. R KbIpnr PWlckroniafliogha 
NHiwc tua iWm M SOrmaian. M BandWA 

Cycling • 

' Mario OpoSnl won the 10th teg of the 
Giro Oftafia yesterday to record Ms 
.toulh stage wki to Ac days MeKZule 
retained toe pink jersty of owaratbedec 

GteOimuM-WalhJtogettoatov MMtota 
. MkhW; 1 U CtpaU m Swcci 5hr Unto 
toratt 2 S UMMto « 'Sri Poift 3 E Lacri 
: (qEUBn:4FAnH3iMitaMBy;SFBttto. 
to W RhoBeaht B aSbocM W SoteK7F 


Borussia Dortmud named MchaaJ 
Skfcbe, coach of their amateur team, as 
toe dutfe new head coadi yesterday. 
The French Second Division dub 
Red Star Paris, who average gates of 
3000 at tot* St OuBn dourct wfi make 
the netahbOLiing 80000 capacity 
Slade de Fiance World C^s stadtom 
fiieir home tor the next six seasons. 

INTERNATIONAL HB04XY (Sumo* 

AraanMra 2 (BaBauta 5& Ortoga BCQ Soum 
AHma. 

EUROPEAN UNDBFV21 CHAMPIONSHIP: 
(Bucftirart: PtotMAi for ptocw S«c Gsr- 
many T (D&wartt 10q RomnttO (tateitin* 
gokxngoaQ. 

SPANISH LEAGUE PUy-oCte Las Ratow 3 
Oviedo 1 fOwodo w<n 4-3 or agcrogBfoand 
tomato h fiat DMston). 

BELARUSSIAN CUP Bml (HtaWk J-. Dy- 
nomo Hrak 1 {DovmrSQ U*omaUv4B Vfl- 
tate*2 (Rogazhtin paoSaRaamw TBJ ptor 
wora fimq). 

Hockey 

WOMENS WORLD CUP fUlr»c*tt}: Qroop A: 
Scodard 2 CHna i; US 1 South Africa 2: Ger- 
many 0 Auetoda 3 Standtogs atar tour 
[■him i niiimn rrr~ " t—*~ 
6: 4 ScsttondM US 3: G Chha a 

Ice hockey 

NKL PLAYOFF Final* Eaamm Confer- 


term injury list. They want me 
to be available for the start of 
the season and there is no way 
that can happen if the operation 
is put off until Wales return." 
Neil Jenkins and Scott Gibbs 
are also missing the tour due to 
long-term injuries. 

The depleted England squad 
fly to Brisbane tonight for the 
first leg of their gruelling tour. 


(w* Cubs) Ti (P Naan ! 

Cuba) 22 (A Appeton 


Tennis 

Boris Becker plans to pfcw h a London 
gresecourtadhtoUon new wsek, addhg 
to specutetion first he nw go back on 
test years Wimbledon retirement. 
FRENCH OPEN (Slada Roland Garros, 
Praia}: Man's Bnt-cound (seeds in capi- 
tote): G KUSTTEN (&) bt C Auffray (Ft) 6- 
0 6-2 6-2; M TBs&om bt S Dosodci 
(Cz Rep} 7-5 B-1 fra; N Water (Gal WT Haas 
(Gar} MMT^H Gudw.^U) W S 
Bnjgiisn (Sp) 6-2 B-2 6-3; MlGustateson 
gwjbt Oten (US} M 48 M ft* P 
RAFTER (Aus) bt S '.areau (Cart} 5-7 35 
S-1 6552; A£Sa (Aus) MJAJonso (Sp)4- 
605&5B2;DPrirnElfGe>)blOUuds(m 
54 1-8 4-6 &3 62; H Sumy (Ajq) bt S 
tenoam (Sp) 6-2 52 BO; D Hrtnty (Sto- 
vafc) bt S Caroptna (Ltg 2-fl 6-3 6-3 fi-3; R 
imAJCSC (N dh) bt N LapantB (Ecj 54 6- 
< S-7T5; A CCPSfeUA (Sri WK Atari (Mori 
M 6i2 0-6 6-4; M Salto Pus) bt A Aetna 

S 3) 5-7 7-5 M 35 6* J-M Gamfca (US) 
M RodrtaK (AM) 55 62 6-4; M MarW- 
S (B) bt Giuravavic (Croa) 7-6 7-5 7-6; F 
OevniJ [BaO bt M Lareann (Swe) 76 7-5 7- 
6; F Ci»Bi (Sp) bt A Chasnotov (?\a) 5-1 
64 S-T; F Vkrata (Sri bt M Wbodfatds (teta 
4^54526-1:GPbBi (H)btMRosset(S^ 


.Ooura (H Aakta 0 BQcnto (B) Satan; 9 F 
: fisnanriiOO Ita cN or o -Uaxia A Bto jStf 
Katna;ra s an*aTiB.O >W«ra»f hga:iA2ate 
(SwiQFBatine«ta-4Mv2Saac;3« BratofrfiO 
A*a +5MCL3 L Libtato p) Ttam Po« +50; 
4p-fe*D*(fttaM»pai+5S:SPSa!«ktei(«) 
O aac o +57r B u Partsrt (R) Mmcafcn* Urn 
*j£B;7N Ifcaft WHte Scctfi -i-idJftBIGoP 

a 09 Snco + 1 tiC B D FHoo M Sbbco aanja 
tow; idEZtaw n BMdriN +1X& 

Football - 

Chariton's assistant manager Us 
Reed w& team the newly promoted 
club to become Engtendknew tfiao-. 
toe erf technical devetopment 


WMriMteen-fj. 

Rugby League 
RaJScultoorpe, the St Helens ferwBfd, 
looks arely to nfeBStndtykhome clash 
wfth Stper Lbmub teaders Ueds be- 
came of a batty bruised stenun. 
Keighley Cougars haw signed toe prop 
forward Adam Fogarty. Lwtseason he 
played Super UagueeaWfenirigton but 
needed titrto coffer his acting craaer- . 

Rugby Union 

Former Bigtend kick Maalin Beytitid, 
who announced hte retirement last 
week at toe age of 32. is to taka charge 
of ooaching^ duties of t to rtomytorfe 
newly famed apprentice squad. 

INTERNATIONAL MATCH: (13)51, 

Sttataxf(ia2B.F9:1MatoLJMgrabBiaiite- 
w-fitoiL\My^vib qa..Cto^ 3»rtAUt- 
UBtaEteHi. ScodJiiifcTMacetmdi 
Ghxu Cone IM Z RBBK U« * (any. 

Speedway 

HJTB LEAGUE: CwwtrySS (Q HmockWiB 
ton* E9 Stations' (4»i*n nLAdtewtX 
BRmSK OEVEUVIIBNT LEAGUE: UfcfcK- 


TODAY'S 

NUMBER 


7T» percentage of tickets 
scW*x#TeCcrrrncrM€aflri 
Garner which begin on tl 
September in Kuala 
Lumpur. The Malaysan 
gcA^rrrnent yestenday 1 an- 
nounced a campagi to at- 
tract spectators after bad 
pnsss about air pofiuiion 
and water shortages. 


which features Tests against 
Australia, New Zealand and 
South Africa. Despite the ab- 
sentee list, the coach, Clive 
Woodward, remains positive. 

“We wfll conduct ourselves in 
an absolutely professional man- 
ner - we should be able to put 
out two competitive teams in 
terms of midweek and Satur- 
day,” Woodward said. “During 


B-2 6-1 45 6-4; D \taxk (Cz Rtp) bt S 
Sctaiftan (Noth) 16 6-2 54 7-5; C PtaBna 
(ft) M M FteJplnl (Uhl) 6-1 36 7-5 6-7 64; 
R Gtoort (ft) M A PorttB G3p) 65 66 26 
26 11 6; J AJbort Vtoca (Sp) M J Sandraz 
(3 p) 76 36 5-7 64 66; H Arad (Mai) bt J 
Novak pz Rop) 50 6-2 7-fi; N Escuda P) 
bt J Gokrrad p) B-1 &-2 66 Vtanwr 1 * flrri- 
roundb C Crtstaa pom) bt M Do Swdt pAl 
B-1 6-2; E Lkhwtseva (FLs) bt S Catac (US) 
64 66: T S^ydra (US) bt E Crautohot p) 
76 6-1; A ftssd (ft) bt B PaJus (Aus) 6-1 
76; F Porfetti (Hj ht S CocchH (It) 64 6-3; 
M Maruaka (Aut) bt K A Guw (Atw) 76 6- 
3; A SANCHEZ MCAHO (Sp) bt J KBndur 
per) 6-2 76; R Dragon* (Rom) bt J 
Husanwa (Stow*) 56 46 655 C Back (Zirri) 
bt A Akazs (Sp) 664666; M S&£S (US) 
btA9wood (Aus) 6-0 B-2; J ftetatJ-Decusra 
p) blN KSmuts (Japan) 6-1 6-2: V Ftoano- 
Pascuai (Sp) bt S Ktoawl (Qer) 6-1 6-2: P 
Sung-HeePa/k (K») WFUtoieni (tl) 5-7 5- 
1 56; P Sdnydra PiNfl) bt A COETZER (Si^ 
6436 55; S TESTUD (ft) btSRsews (US) 
26 6-2 6-3: C Morariu (US) bt B ScNita- 
UcCarttw (Nrlft) ©6 66 not; J Krug* (SA) 
bt A Quo (Got) 66 54; S Farina (H) bt W 
SN-Trn (tern) 66 6-1; A G Sklot (ft) bt N 
van Lotturn (ft) 26 66 66; M Oiaz-Otva. 

bt F U (Ct*4 76 6-1 ; E VtaQner (Get) 
bt N Myagi (Japan) 36 66 5-1 ; G Lfion Gar- 
cia (Sp) bi Y Bftsuld (jndon) 66 6-2. 


Today’s fixtures 


Football 

KING HASSAN H INTERNATIONAL CUP 

England v Morocco (560) 

Bakpum v Franca (760) 

(b) Mohammad VatocSum, Catadttenca) 

Cricket 
11.0 untesa Biased 

BENSON AND HEDGES CUP Oaratar- 
ftoais (Ona day); Laicactra: Itasertrtor* 
vKWiL Ictrflc ftdclaaac v EBaafc Tha Owfc 
SuneyvLancsom HaadtagtoyrTfericahlrB 
vDUTtan. 


this tour, we will realty find out 
who’s who, and I’ll be pleased 
if we can return home with 
four or five players ^ who demand 
to be in future England squads. 

“There has been a lot of me- 
dia coverage about the guys who 
aren't going but, for those who 
are, they have an opportunity to 
make claims for the Worid Gup 
next year." 


Hockey 


By Bin Cofwffl 
fn Utrecht 

I SCOTLAND’S2-l win against 
China, thanks to goals from Sue 
Fraser and Sue MacDonald, 
kept alive their feint hopes of a 
semi-final place in the women’s 
Wjrid Qip in Utrecht yesterday. 

Australia, the Olympic and 
defending world champions, 
with a txraviocmg 3-0^ win against 
Germany, who have been strug- 
gling since Britta Becker brake 
her thumb in their second game 
against South Africa, became 
the third team to claim a semi- 
final place alongside the Nether- 
lands and Argentina. 

After Rhona Simpson had 
missed a free shot at goal early 
on, Fraser gave Scotland the 
lead from (heir first penalty 
corner after 16 minutes. With 
the Chinese equalising in first- 


half extra time through Zhaoxi 
Chen, Scotland had to dig deep 
after the interval, which they did 
They won with a penalty stroke 
midway through the period 
when Alison Grant was uncer- 
emoniously upended by the 
Chinese goalkeeper. MacDon- 
ald scored with aplomb. 

England’s teams were re- 
laxing yesterday before their 
crucial pool games this after- 
noon. For tbe women only a win 
against New Zealand in their 
last pool game will give them a 
chance of remaining in the 
hunt for automatic qualification 
for the next Worid Chp and the 
Champions' Hophy. 

The men, with two pool 
games to go, today against Aus- 
tralia and tomorrow against 
Malaysia, are slightly less pre- 
cariously posed but need at 
least three points from the two 
games to keep in the hunt for 
their sixth place target 


TOUR MATCH (On* day): Stonra Mnor 
Caurtiits v South Africa. 
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Agassi falls at first hurdle in French 


By john Roberts 

in Paris 


AS IF 19 representatives in 
the men’s angles and nine in the 
women’s event were not enough 
to begin with, the Spaniards co- 
opted a teenage Russian qual- 
ifier to eliminate Andre Agassi 
in the first round of the French 
Open yesterday. 

Marat Safin, 6ft 4in of pow- 
er and talent from Moscow, has 
lived and trained in Valencia for 
the past four years, three of 
them courtesy of sponsorship by 


a Swiss bank. His victory, 5-7, 
7-5, 6-2, 3-6, 6-2, in his first 
Grand Slam tournament was 
even more startling than his 
compatriot Yevgeny Kafel- 
nikov's performance in pushing 
Pete Sampras to five sets in the 
second round of the 1994 Aus- 
tralian Open. 

Agassi, who arrived for his 
interview with an ice pack on an 
inflamed right shoulder, has 
once again been denied a 
French title to complete his col- 
lection of tile Grand Slams The 
Las Vegan’s early departure 
has prompted him to consider 
playing at Queen’s Club, Lon- 


don, or Halle, in Germany, us 
part of his grass-court prepa- 
ration for Wimbledon next 
month. 

Safin, aged IS and ranked 
No 116 in the world, was over- 
whelmed by Aj^ssi, 6-3, 6-3, 6-3, 
in Russia's Davis Cup tie against 
the United States on a concrete 
court in Atlanta last month. “If s 
a very different stoiy, r Safin 
di'd , hfc E nglish beari n g the rits- 
tinct trace of a Spanish accent 
“1 was playing for my country 
in the United States. It was very 
difficult" None the less, be 
took. Jim Courier to five sets in 
the fifth and decisive rubber. 


Hoddle asks 


Gascoigne to 


play it again 



GLENN HODDLE arrives in 
Casablanca today seeking, like 
Paul Henreid in the film which 
made the Moroccan city fa- 
mous, to put his troubles behind 
him and find the means to a bet- 
ter future. 

While Henreid had Humph- 
rey Bogart and Ingrid Bergman 
on his side, Hoddle has Paul 
Gascoigne and Eileen Drewery. 
This e nig matic pair are, per- 
haps, less photogenic but they 
are just as central to the plot 
Both are likely to be in action 
as England undertake the next 
stage in their World Cup prepa- 
ration, this afternoon's friend- 
ly against Morocco in the King 
Hassan II Cup. 

Gascoigne will definitely 
play but, unless Mis Dreweiy’s 
healing bands are on top form, 
his midfield partner, Paul Ince, 
will not. Ince broke down in 
training at La Manga, in Spain, 
yesterday with a recurrence of 
his ankle injury and, though 
Hoddle professed not to be too 
concerned, the way the medical 
staff fussed around Ince sug- 
gested they were. 

“Paul has a slight problem 
with his ankle but it’s nothing 
mega-drastic,” said Hoddle. “We 
pulled him out of the session as 
a precaution - there will not be 


a problem for the start of the 
Wbrid Grp. Wfe may even be able 
to play him in Morocco.” 

Ince and Gascoigne have lost 
once in 19 games in tandem for 
England - the defeat to Brazil 
in Le Toumot-and Hoddle had 
planned to play them together 
against Morocco. “If you roll 
them up into one you've got a 
complete player," said Hoddle. 
“They go together so well and 
if they're in the hub of your side 
there's a nice balance there.” 

The match coincides with 
Gascoigne's 31st birthday and, 
said Hoddle, “he loves playing 
football so it’s probably the 
best thing he'd want. If he can 
mark it by playing well and gets 
himself a goal it would be a love- 
ly present. 

“We’ve eased him in carefully 
but be now needs 90 minutes. 
He’s read? for it but the prob- 
lem area is 75 minutes. It’s 
then that we find out how fit he 
is and whether to take him off. 
He’s then going into the zone 
where he could pull a muscle so 
I’ve got to be vigilant about it 
and he’s got to be honest and 
professional about how he's 
feeling.” 

After the disappointing draw 
with Saudi Arabia on Saturday 
Hoddle, who will name his fi- 
nal 22-man squad on 1 June, is 
looking for a more coherent 
performance. However, selec- 
tion is made difficult by the need 
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ACROSS 

I Half of Kent in flower 
fair (6) 

4 Chest noise very loud 
inside sweep? (6) 

10 Boudicca’s men in divi- 
sion (5,23,5) 

II Bond’s declared dubs 

12 Sard-headed article is 
broadcast (9) 

13 Chunky animals last in 
Deity (6) 

15 Energy just for cause (6) 

16 Alarmed in a key attack 

( 6 ) 

18 Passenger no longer 
dedicated, gone away? 

21 Violent eruptions have a 
plus, unexpectedly (9) 


22 Cove, where in France, 
there is a marshy tribu- 


tary (5) 

23 Completely earthed? 


24 ^Tiey announce works of 

detective-story writer 

25 lewder for small bag for 
a chest disorder? (6) 

DOWN 

1 £51 for the solution? (6) 

2 Isolate oneself in re- 
mote castle (4,3*23,3) 

3 Winds up in long sand 
storm (5) 

5 Belgian is, in a way, low- 
ering himself (9) 

6 Ooh! a funny outfit 
brought out for early 
spring (S3r5) 


7 This Roman in set form 
of principles (6) 

8 A fellow chafe m such a 
melee? (6) 

9 Couch perhaps breaking 
up. when president 
leaves (6) 

14 Kidney card bent (9) 

17 Dead soil produces 
famine (6) 

18 Placard covering most 
of back door (6) 

19 Shepherds, good in 
Scotland, gam points (6) 

20 As an expert, I would sit 
u|> in flat-bottomed boat 

22 Treasurer short? This 
will ease pressure on the 
joint (5) 
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Yesterday, on the Suzanne 
Lenglen Court , Agassi, ranked 
No 20, attempted to out-hit the 
poumfing Russian even after he 
“felt something happen" in his 
shoulder during the opening 
set 

“There’s no way I’m going to 
ever start slicing somebody to 
by to beat them,” Agassi said. 
“Td slap myself if I started do- 
ing that I feel like Eve got to 
control the point” The quest 
was rained by 82 unforced er- 
rors. 

Safin now plays the defend- 
ing champion, Gustavo 
Kuerten, last year's sensation 


from Brazil “I wanted to beat 
Agassi, but I think I was really 
lucky playing so well iu this 
match," Safin said. "I do not 
think I will beat Kuerten. Tm 
very tired." 

The Spaniards were happy to 
have played a part in Safin’s suc- 
cess, haring lost Sergi Biuguera, 
the 1993 and 1994 champion, 
who was defeated in straight sets 
by Hernan Gumy, of Argenti- 


OrigjnaDy coached by his 
mother, Louisa Islanova, a for- 
mer semi-finalist at the French 
junior championships who was 
ranked in the top 10 in Russia, 


Safin has had a Spanish men- 
tor, Rafael Mensua, snee the 
age of 14. 

For the past year, Safin has 
be en a diene of International 
Management Group, whose 
founder, Mark McCormack, 
demonstrated yesterday that 
even agents can have a soft cen-. 
tre by standing up and taking 
snapshots of Monica Seles as 
she competed only 12 days af- 
ter the death of her father and 
coach, Karoy. 

McConnac£ who organised 
Seles's comeback match agaiDSt 
Martina Navratilova in Atlantic 
City 27 mouths after she was 


stabbed by a spectator in Ger- 


her mother, Esther, on the 
Centre Comt- 
Tbe 24-year-old Seles, in a 
black tennis dress and wearing 
her father’s wedding ring on a 
chain around her neck, was 
barely troubled by her Aus- 

. j pilian opponent, Annabel EU- 

\rood, winning, 6-0, 6-2, after 52 
minutes. 

“I was unsure if I would be 
ready, emotionally and proba- 
bly tennis-wise,” Seles said. 
“It’s my mom’s first time, here 
in five or ax years. I don’t 
think i could have come if she 


wouldn’t have come. It’s really; 
nice to be here together.” - 
Asked if she had -fpund. 
peace of mind onthe couitrSer. 
les, the No6 seed, said, “Notso . 
much on the court T think iff 
just-being away fro® the bouM, 
having so many memories ewsy 
comer you took info, so Jnaioy 
things, so many people coming . 

. 153, so many of my dad* s frien ds.- 
It’s just really tough. Sooner or 
Inter Tm going to have to get. 

. over that hurdle. Right now, L 




uvu uim uiuMiw- —ar 

don ’t want to do deal with it »# ■ 

been a tough 15 months for m) 


been a tough 15 months for my 
family'-” 

Results, Digest, page 31 


to play some of the fringe can- 
didates; to give time in the 
middle to some of those still 
seeking frjfl fitness; and to keep 
players fresh for the match 
against Belgium on Friday. 

likely starters, in a team ex- 
pected to show a tot of changes 
from Saturday, include Martin 
Keowu, Sol Campbell, Ian 

W righf — Tik first E ngland match 
ance his injury- and NkkyBulL 
Graeme Le Saux is almost back 
to full fitness after an ankle 
problem and is expected to 
play some part 

The game will be dosety 
watched by the Scots, who face 
Morocco in St Etienne on 23 
June in what could be a decisive 
final group game. Widely re- 
garded as the best of the North 
Africans, Morocco will be mak- 
ing their fourth trip to che finals 
next month. In 1986 they 
topped England's group, beat- 
ing Portugal and drawing with 
England in a game in which Ray 
Wilkins was sent off and Bryan 
Robson helped off with his dis- 
located shoulder. 

The core of the side are 
based in Europe, with the De- 
portivo La Coruna trio of 
Noureddine Naybet, Mustapha 
Hadji and Salaheddioc Bassir 
making an impressive spine. 
The team are coached by Hen- 
ri Michel, who played 50 times 
for France before coaching 
them to third place in the 1986 



Paul Gascoigne displays his goalkeftping skills at England's training camp in La Manga yesterday 


finals. Although the pitch is 
bumpy, the weather and op- 
position should give a foretaste 
of Hinisia in Marseilles on 
15 June. 

After the match England 


fly straight'16ack to La Manga. 
The press-will be left behind, en- 
abling the team to celebrate 
Gazza’s birthday with a few 
Flaming Lamborghinis, or a 
round of goff away from cam- 


eras and notebooks. England 
then return on Friday to play 
Belgium. After that we should 
know whether Hoddle’s prob- 
lems amount to any more than 
a hill of beans. 


• Fiance, without a victory in 
their last three games, need a win 
over Belgium today in Casablan- 
ca to boost morale before they 
host the World Cup. The coach, 
Aim6 Jacquet, has made Mona- 


Arsenal try to tempt Baggio 
with £6m and European stage 


INDEPENDENT 


By Catherine Rfley 


ARSENAL have offered 
Roberto Baggio £6m over the 
next three years to move to 
Highbury, according to 
Giuseppe Frascara Gazzoni, 
the president of Bologna. 

However, Baggio - includ- 
ed in Italy's World Cup squad 
- has never shown any interest 
in leaving Italy and the Gunners 
face competition from In- 
temazionaJe, who could offer 
the Nigerian midfieldCT 
Nwankwo Kami on loan in re- 
turn for pairing Baggio up front 
with Ronaldo, although they are 
expected to make a lower offer 
of £4m over three years. 

“The chances of Baggio 
leaving us have unfortunately 
risen to 99.9 per cent," Gazzoni 
said. “Arsenal and Inter are of- 
fering him something that we 


can’t: the Champions' League. 
It's a bit more prestigious than 
the InterToto Cup, but we 
haven't given up yet. 

“Wc obviously want to keep 
him; be can do things with his 
feet that other people can't even 
do with their hands. But Arse- 
nal are offering him 18bn lire 
(£6m) and we can't afford that." 

The South Africa-born strik- 
er Sean Dundee is to undergo 
a medical today to seal a £!m 
move to Liverpool. Karlsruhe 
have agreed to release the play- 
er in a quest to cut their wage 
bill after being relegated from 
the German First Division. 

Sian Colfymore has rejected 
speculation that he wfl) be leav- 
ing Aston Villa. “1 love being a 
Villa player,” he said. “I am the 
first to admit these 12 months 
have not been the best for me 
either on or off the pitch. But I 


have learned a lot from what has 
happened and that will stand me 
in good stead in the future.” 

Brian Laudrup reiterated 
yesterday that his move to 
Chelsea will go ahead without 
a fee and be expressed sadness 
about his treatment by Rangers. 

“During my farewell party, I 
did not exchange a word with 
David Murray [the Rangers 
chairnianj. He stayed away from 
me even though I considered 
him a friend. That treatment has 
given me an ache in the heart" 

Laudrup also denied he had 
agreed he would not move to 
another British dub. “As we ne- 
gotiated, David Murray said in 
a joking tone be hoped he 
would never see me in a Man- 
chester United jersey," he said. 
“But I would never have entered 
into anything which would re- 
motely look like such a deal." 


Omega Speedmaster Professional X-33 

WATCH AND VIP TICKETS TO THE 

Goodwood Festival of Speed 13 



Omega watches are, for 
the second year, official 
timekeepers of die 
Goodwood 'Festival of 
Speed”. 


Banks plays down 2002 claim 


By Ian Rodgers 


FIFA, world fool ball’s ruling 
body, yesterday insisted that the 
2002 World Cup will not be 
transferred to England from 
Japan and South Korea - de- 
spite the economic crisis in 
south-east Asia. 

Fife's vice-president, Lennart 
Johansson, said the tournament 
could even help the hosts’ fi- 
nances. “There is absolutely no 
doubt that Japan and South Ko- 
rea will organise the first World 
Cup in Asia," he said. “Prepara- 
tions are going ahead as sched- 
uled and Fifa is in full 
agre e ment with both of the or- 
ganising national associations." 

Johansson added that the 


organisation of a World Cup was 
a logistical challenge but would 
boost the countries' economies 
- though their financial difficul- 
ties had been cited as a reason 
for possible withdrawal 

The Sports Minister. Tony 
Banks, has been reported assay- 
ing England were prepared to 
take over the 2002 tournament 
if necessary. But yesterday he 
warned that any suggestions 
that the Football Association 
was involved in manoeuvring^ 
to take the event could jeopar- 
dise England's bid to stage the 
following World Cup in 2006. 

Banks insisted claims Eng- 
land could step in were a trib- 
ute to the strength of the 
country's sporting credentials. 


“Of course we could step in to 
stage the tournament, because 
we are a country which could 
stage a World Cup," he said. 

“It is a tribute to our 
strength that anyone should 
see us as a possible host,” Baltics 
added. “But the suggestion that 
I have ordered officials to pre- 
pare for the possibility of us 
staging the 2002 World Cup is 
entirely fictitious. I have is- 
sued no such instructions. 

“We are not pitching for the 
2002 tournament. There is no 
doubt whatsoever that the 
Japanese and the South Kore- 
ans will host the World Cup and 
it will be superb. Nonsense like 
this actually damages our 
chances for 2006." 


The Goodwood Festival 
of Speed plays host to a 
stunning array of the 
world's most powerful 
racing cars including the 
50th anniversary of 
Porsche and the 75th 
anniversary of BMW 
motorcycles. 


The watch features: 
/VUssfon Time, Universal 

Time , Chronograph » 

Countdown, Date , 

Turning Bezel, 

Luminous Hands,- 

Titanium Bracelet and' 
Exclusive Presentation 
Case. 


At the festival Omega 
will be launching the' 
Speedmaster 
Professional X-33 
watch (retails at £1.575) 
and are offering one 
watch as a prize with 4 
family VIP tickets to the 
festival on Sunday, June 
14th. We also have 3 
pairs of runners-up 
tickets to die festival on 
Sunday, June Mch. 
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OMEGA 


To enter this.. 
competition simply dial 
the number below.' 

answer the following./-, 
question on line ano : 
leave your name, fall V 
address and contact '41 
number: - 


<2: The 'Speedmaster* ; - 
Is the one and onty 
watch worn on the 
moon. In which’ year 
did Neil Ar ms trong 
make his: . - historic ; 
visit? 
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a co’s Fabien Barth ez the firs^^ 
n choice goalkeeper ahead of Wfest ' 
h Ham's Bernard Lama, but may 
y rest several tired players today. 

I, Police arrest 80 in Wbrid 
i- Cup terror swoop, page 13/ 
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